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FORTITUDE 


FRAILTY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

^INCE  it  was  decreed  that  Campbel 
should  unwittingly  contribute  to  turn  the 
affections  of  Eleonor  from  the  channel  in 
which  they  were  first  inclined  to  flow,  and 
that  he  should  severely  suffer  for  that  error, 
it  surely  was  merciful  to  inspire  him  with  an 
active  philanthropy,  in  the  exercise  of 
which  he  found  much  employment,  and 
some  relief.  Would  that  the  sufferings  of 
Eleonor,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  had  not 
equalled  his  !  But,  alas  !  in  the  sequel  they 
were  still  more  severe ;  for  her  unpractised 
heart  was  less  prepared  to  suffer. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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Good  or  evil  never  comes  unmixed.  While 
the  zeal  of  virtue  led  Campbel  vainly  to 
hope  perfection  in  others,  it  exacted  no  less 
from  himself.  We  have  already  thought  it 
our  duty  to  relate  some  of  those  adventures 
in  which  philanthropy  induced  Campbel  to 
become  an  agent,  and  to  these  we  have  va- 
rious additions  still  to  make.  No  man  can 
serve  tu o  masters :  while  Campbel  was 
eagerly  engaged  in  one  pursuit,  he  could  not 
but  be  so  far  diverted  from  others ;  hence 
philanthropy  gave  some  relief  to  love.  What 
the  successive  events  were  that  drew  his  at- 
tention, it  will  be  our  office  to  relate,  each  in 
its  proper  place ;  and,  as  an  introduction  to 
the  first  of  them,  we  take  the  opportunity, 
which  the  beginning  of  a  volxmie  affords  us, 
to  make  a  person  better  known  to  the  reader, 
with  whom  he  is  yet  very  slightly  ac- 
quainted. 

Archibald  had  an  uncle,  Mr.  Dugald 
McDonald,  whose  name,  perhaps,  may  be 
remembered,  for  it  has  once  before  been 
mentioned.     This  gentleman  he  had  never 
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seen,  nor,  owing  to  the  singularities  of  Mf. 
M' Donald,  had  the  uncle  and  nephew  any 
correspondence  with  or  knowledge  of  each 
other.  Mr.  McDonald  approached  his 
fiftieth  year,  was  a  bachelor,  had  an  inde- 
pendent fortune,  and  a  more  independent 
spirit :  but,  with  a  strong  understanding,  a 
cultivated  mind,  and  intentions  highly  vir- 
tuous, he  had  eccentricities  that  were  scarcely 
less  prejudicial  to  himself  than  to  mankind. 
One  of  the  worst  of  these  was  that  of  pre- 
ferring a  savage  state,  which  he  called  a 
state  of  nature,  to  civilized  society. 

Though  bom  in  North  Britain,  Mr. 
McDonald  had  spent  the  early  part  of  his 
youth  in  England,  and  had  received  an  uni- 
versity education.  At  an  early  age,  with  a 
sti'ong  understanding,  an  inquiring  mind, 
and  an  extraordinary  memory,  symptoms  of 
eccentricity  no  less  strong  had  appeared. 

At  three-and-twenty,  when,  on  the  death 

of  his  father,  he  returned  to  take  possession 

of  his  estate  in  Scotland,  his  singularities 

had  become  so  extravagant  that  he  sold  the 
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estate,  lodged  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  the 
bank,  and  bought  a  cottage,  in  which  at  this 
present  period  he  had  lived  more  than 
twenty  years,  almost  in  utter  seclusion, 
having  renounced  all  intercourse  with  his 
friends  and  family. 

Though  not  a  confirmed  misanthrope, 
he  wholly  shunned  society,  except  an  occa- 
sional intercourse  with  the  curate  of  the 
village  in  which  he  lived,  and  that  of  un- 
cultivated rustics.  Acting  vigorously  up  to 
his  system,  Mr.  McDonald  rejected  all  the 
refinements  of  life ;  he  kept  no  servant,  and 
dressed  in  a  style  approaching,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  to  the  barbarism  he  so  much  ad- 
mired. He  wore  the  blue  bonnet  and  plaid 
hose  and  dress,  made  of  the  coarsest  ma- 
terials, which  he  never  changed  till  they 
were  threadbare ;  his  lank  locks  hung  down 
to  his  neck ;  clean  linen  was  a  luxury  he 
seldom  allowed  himself ;  and  his  face  and 
hands  in  colour  might  be  compared  to  ma- 
hogany. His  form  was  athletic  ;  and  his 
countenance,  though  intelligent,  had  a  cha- 
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racter  of  wildness  and  severity,  that  seemed 
to  repel  familiar  intercourse. 

His  manners  were  no  less  repulsive  than 
his  appearance  was  singular.  Though  his  heart 
was  susceptible  of  kind  and  warm  feelings, 
he  was  impatient  of  contradiction,  obstinately 
wedded  to  his  prejudices,  and  entertained  a 
sovereign  contempt  for  the  understanding  of 
civilized  man,  with  an  inordinate  share  of 
self-admiration.  Reading  he  held  to  be  not 
only  a  superfluous  but  a  pernicious  acqui- 
sition, and  he  regarded  authors  as  the  pro- 
mulgators of  evil. 

"  It  is  only  in  the  book  of  nature,"  said 
Mr.  McDonald,  "  that  man  acquires  true 
wisdom  and  useful  knowledge  ;  that  alone  is 
worthy  to  be  studied  :  it  is  to  the  absurd 
vanity  of  civilized  man  we  owe  the  pernicious 
invention  of  letters,  and,  till  they  are  de- 
stroyed, the  world  will  abound  in  pedants, 
fools,  and  knaves." 

Under    this    singular    conviction,     Mr. 
McDonald  would  not  suffer  a  book  within 
his  doors ;  and,  with  the  best  intentions  in 
B  3 
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the  world,  endeavoured,  as  far  as  his  influence 
could  extend,  to  impede  the  progress  of 
knowledge. 

For  the  good  of  mankind,  however, 
though  contrary  to  his  system,  he  conde- 
scended to  rank  himself  among  those  persons 
he  despised,  namely,  authors,  and  wrote 
three  eloquent  volumes,  which  he  embel- 
lished with  every  erudite  illustration  his 
scholastic  arguments  and  an  excellent  me- 
mory could  supply,  to  assert,  and  demon- 
strate, the  wisdom  of  supreme  ignorance ; 
but  this  learned  work,  which  he  valued  as 
the  apple  of  his  eye,  and  which  was  to  be 
the  oracle  of  future  ages,  owing  to  the  aver- 
sion he  had  to  quit  his  retreat  and  mix 
with  the  civilized  world,  for  several  years 
was  condemned  to  the  obscurity  of  a  dusty 
deal  drawer. 

Mr.  Dugald  McDonald  had  pursued  this 
manner  of  life  above  twenty  years,  and  his 
habits  and  opinions  daily  became  more  sin- 
gular, till  he  at  length  formed  the  determina- 
tion to  go  and  reside  for  some  length  of  time 
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among  the  American  savages,  that  he  might 
gain  new  light  on  the  one  important  ques- 
tion— namely,  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  an 
uncivilized  state  of  society. 

Notwithstanding  his  prepossession  in 
favour  of  barbarism,  he  was  aware  the  ex- 
periment would  be  attended  with  no  little 
hardship  and  risk.'  As  he  meant  to  adopt 
the  savage  life,  he  must  encounter  depri* 
vations  and  perils  almost  incalculable  :  he 
must  hunt  for  a  precarious  subsistence, 
endure  parching  heat  and  freezing  cold, 
suffer  hunger  and  thirst;  and,  when  his 
savage  friends  were  at  war  with  other 
savages,  not  only  put  his  life  in  jeopardy, 
but  expose  his  person  to  excruciating  tor- 
ments, should  he  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

The  greater  the  danger,  however,  the 
greater  would  be  the  glory.  Should  he  re- 
turn, even  with  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a  limb, 
to  illuminate  the  civilized  world,  the  benefit 
he  could  not  but  confer  on  mankind,  and 
the  honor  which  would  devolve  on  so  ge- 
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nerous  a  martyr  to  truth,  would  be  an  ample 
compensation  for  his  past  sufferings  and 
toil. 

Having  taken  some  time  to  reflect  on  the 
matter,  he  settled  his  affairs,  left  his  favorite 
cottage  in  trust  to  the  worthy  curate,  packed 
up  a  small  portmanteau,  in  which  he  stowed 
his  precious  manuscript,  and  proceeded  di- 
rectly to  London,  where  he  had  some 
business  to  settle,  intending  to  take  his  pas- 
sage in  one  of  the  first  ships  that  should  set 
sail  for  America. 

One  thing,  however,  on  reflection,  gave 
our  North-Briton  no  little  uneasiness  :  he 
could  not  endure  to  expose  the  manuscript, 
which  was  to  enlighten  future  ages,  and  from 
which  he  promised  himself  to  reap  so  great 
a  meed  of  fame,  to  those  dangers  which 
personally  he  was  not  afraid  to  encounter. 
But  with  whom  could  he  leave  the  precious 
deposit?  He  had  renounced  the  friends  and 
connexions  of  his  youth  ;  the  death  of  his 
brother-in-law,  the  elder  IMr.  Campbel,  had 
not  reached  him   in    his  retirement ;    but, 
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though  he  supposed  that  gentleman  Uving, 
he  was  ignorant  where  to  find  him,  and, 
besides,  had  too  mean  an  opinion  of  the 
understanding  of  one  who  hved  in  civiHzed 
society  to  think  him  worthy  so  high  a  trust. 
These  reflections  suggested  themselves  so 
forcibly  to  his  mind,  that,  when  he  reached 
London,  he  determined  to  defer  his  intended 
voyage,  till  he  should  have  published  the 
-work  on  which  he  set  so  great  a  value,  that 
his  mind  might  be  perfectly  at  ease,  and  he 
might  engage  in  so  glorious  an  undertaking 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 

As  he  intended  to  edit  the  work  himself, 
the  next  step  he  took  was  to  seek  for  a 
pubHsher,  and  he  appUed  to  an  eminent 
bookseller  in  the  city,  to  whom  he  carried 
his  manuscript.  Being  totally  ignorant  of 
such  things,  he  instantly  agreed  to  the  terms 
proposed,  neither  thinking  nor  caring  whe- 
ther they  were  moderate  or  unreasonable. 

His  shabby  and  wild  appearance  would 
have  induced  the  bookseller  to  decline  the 
pubHcation,  had  not  Mr,  M' Donald  instantly 
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given  the  security  which  that  gentleman 
thought  proper  to  require.  The  preliminaries 
being  settled,  the  author  asked  how  long  the 
manuscript  would  be  in  the  press  ? 

^'  From  three  to  four  months,  at  least,  sir," 
said  the  bookseller;  "for  the  volumes  are 
thick,  and  you  say  you  will  have  two  thousand 
printed  off,  the  first  edition.  The  expense, 
sir,  will  not  be  trifling.  Pray  what  paper 
and  type  do  you  choose?" 

"That,  sir,  I  shall  leave  to  you;  I  un- 
derstand nothing  about  such  matters,  and  I 
wish  from  my  soul  that  every  body  under- 
stood as  little.  Writing  is  not  only  a  super- 
fluous but  a  pernicious  art ;  and,  instead  of 
suffering  authors  to  be  paid,  were  I  a  legis- 
lator, I  would  lay  a  fine  on  every  work  they 
produced." 

The  bookseller  looked  in  amazement,  and 
began  to  fear  he  was  talking  with  a  lunatic. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  McDonald, 
with  increasing  warmth,  "  book-making,  and 
book-selling,  are  equally  destructive  to  wis- 
dom, virtue,  and  happiness;    though  there 
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may  be,  as  in  my  case,  a  rare  exception  to 
the  rule.  Man  is  valuable  only  in  his  na- 
tural state,  as  all  records,  ancient  and 
modern,  prove.  I  would  have  all  books  de- 
stroyed, and  the  use  of  letters  abolished, 
had  I  the  power.  The  manuscript  I  have 
brought,  I  flatter  myself,  will  afford  incon- 
testable proofs  in  -favor  of  my  system." 

"  You  are  no  friend,  then,  I  presume, 
sir,  to  the  arts  of  civilization  ?" 

"  Rather  say  to  the  whims  of  folly  and 
ignorance;  yet  I,  in  some  measure,  con- 
tribute to  encourage  them.  But  I  am  going 
among  the  American  savages,  to  entirely 
divest  myself  of  European  prejudice  ;  and, 
if  I  live,  to  benefit  the  world  with  the  va- 
luable information  I  shall  collect. 

The  bookseller,  not  a  little  amused  by 
the  original  before  him,  whose  language 
formed  so  striking  a  contrast  to  his  appear- 
ance, assumed  the  look  of  grave  admiration, 
and  said — "  The  world,  sir,  will  be  your 
eternal  debtor." 

"  For  more  than  twenty  years,"  conti- 
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nued  Mr.  McDonald,  full  of  his  subject, 
and  swelling  with  self-importance,  "  I  have 
been  studying  the  most  efficacious  means  to 
bring  man  back  to  a  state  of  nature,  and 
this  work  contains  the  fruits  of  mature  re- 
flection and  experience.  If  men  are  not  as 
perverse  as  they  are  ignorant,  the  incontest- 
able facts  I  have  aiTanged,  and  the  reasoning 
that  is  adduced  from  those  facts,  cannot  fail 
to  convince  them  of  the  deplorable  ignorance 
and  absurdity  of  civilized  man." 

"  And  what  price,  sir,  do  you  mean  to 
set  on  tlie  work  ?" 

"  None,  sir !"  indignantly  exclaimed  the 
author.  "  The  labor  and  thought  which 
have  been  bestowed  on  these  sheets  could 
not  be  repaid  by  any  pecuniary  emolument. 
Besides,  I  have  a  nobler  end  in  view.  Do 
not  confound  me  with  those  who  write  to 
levy  a  tax  on  the  public,  or  to  gratify  their 
insatiable  vanity  and  presumption.  I  am 
actuated  by  motives  too  lofty,  perhaps, 
for  the  short-sighted  perception  of  civilized 
man  to  comprehend.     Let  the  work  be  dis- 
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tributed,  and  rejoice  that  you  are  selected  to 
aid  in  conferrino^  one  of  the  highest  benefits 
that  degraded  civiUzed  man  can  receive  ! ' 

Mr.  M'Donald  left  the  astonished  book- 
seller, and  returned  to  his  lodging,  which  the 
eccentricity  of  his  habits,  and  his  love  of 
seclusion,  had  induced  him  to  take  in  a  by- 
street, just  beyond-  Tower-hill,  and  which 
consisted  of  two  rooms  on  the  second  and 
higher  story.  Here  he  spent  day  after  day, 
and  week  after  week,  almost  in  utter  solitude, 
rapt  in  his  wild  theories,  forming  plans  for 
his  future  abode  among  the  American  sa- 
vages, and  noting  his  thoughts  on  paper,  till 
his  eccentricities  bordered  on  insanity.  He 
daily  haunted  his  bookseller  like  a  perturbed 
spirit ;  but,  not^^ithstanding  his  impatience, 
on  revising  the  manuscript  he  made  so  many 
additions,  that  it  was  nearly  four  months  be- 
fore it  was  ready  to  put  to  press. 

Mr.  McDonald  knew  that  his  deceased 
sister,  who  had  died  just  after  he  returned 
to  Scotland,  had  left  a  son  behind  her ;  but 
whether  that  son,  or  his  brother-in-law,  were 
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living  or  dead,  he  knew  not,  and  he  was  too 
much  absorbed  in  those  important  avoca- 
tions, which  were  to  benefit  society  at  large, 
to  think  it  worth  his  while  to  inquire  after 
individuals  who  had  no  claim,  except  that 
which  a  vitiated  and  absurd  state  of  civili- 
zation had  given  them,  to  his  attention. 

Such  was  his  reasoning  on  the  subject,  and 
he  would  have  remained  as  entirely  a  stranger 
to  Campbel  in  London,  as  if  he  had  been  in 
the  wilds  of  America,  had  not  accident  in- 
troduced that  gentleman  almost  immediately 
after  his  arrival  to  a  nephew  so  worthy  of 
his  affection  and  esteem. 
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CHAP.    11. 


Before,  however,  the  reader  is  informed 
what  the  accident  was  that  brought  the 
nephew  and  the  uncle  together,  we  have  to 
relate  one  of  those  capricious  vagaries,  to 
which  the  romance  of  the  lovely,  but  too- 
confiding  Eleonor,  subjected  her ;  it  being 
especially  among  the  events  which  contri- 
buted, with  others,  to  mislead  Campbel,  and 
confirm  him  in  the  belief  that  all  his  former 
conclusions  concerning  her  were  but  too 
true ;  nay,  were  indubitable. 

About  a  month  after  Eleonor  had  com- 
pletely arranged  her  Sunday-school,  and, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  own  heart, 
had  comfortably  settled  Mrs.  Fenton,  a 
rencounter  happened  that  began  in  severe 
pain,  but,  by  the  fervor  of  her  unsuspicious 
heart,  was  changed  to  still  greater  pleasure; 
though  it  gave  very  serious  disquietude  to 
her  more  sober-minded  friends. 

Having  occasion  for  some  ornamental  ar- 
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tides  of  dress,  and  Mrs.  Fairfax  being  en- 
gaged, Eleonor,  in  company  with  her  friend 
Mrs.  Grafton,  stepped  into  her  carriage,  and 
drove  to  a  then  fashionable  shop,  in  Tavi- 
stock-street.  She  had  suited  herself,  and 
was  drawing  out  her  purse  to  pay,  when  a 
carriage  stopped  at  the  door,  a  young  lady 
alighted,  and,  as  she  entered,  Eleonor,  to  her 
great  consternation,  recognized  Lady  Clarissa 
Follinc^ton. 

Almost  overpowered  by  mingled  pain  and 
emotion,  she  hastily  drew  her  veil  over  her 
face,  and,  forgetting  every  thing  but  the 
dread  of  encountering  slight  from  orte  she 
still  loved,  ^vhispered  to  Mrs.  Grafton, 
"  Come,  let  us  make  haste,"  and  was  going 
to  hurry  out  of  the  shop. 

"  Will  you  please,  madam,  to  have  these 
articles  sent  home  with  the  note  ?"  said  one 
of  the  women. 

Eleonor,  recollecting  herself,  turned  back, 
pulled  out  her  purse,  and  asked  for  the  bill. 

At  the  sound  of  the  voice,  Lady  Clarissa 
turned   her  head,   immediately  recollected 
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Eleonor,  and,  as  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Altamont 
had  justly  foreseen,  \A'as  desirous  to  renew 
an  acquaintance,  from  which  she  had  derived 
no  small  share  of  amusement.  Not  being 
accustomed  to  view  her  actions  through  the 
direct  medium  of  truth,  she  was  by  no  means 
conscious  that  her  conduct  had  been  highly 
reprehensible ;  though  she  could  not  but  con- 
jecture Eleonor  might  justly  resent  the 
mortification  she  had  received :  however,  she 
knew  enough  of  the  romance  of  her  quondam 
acquaintance  to  have  little  doubt  of  being 
able  to  persuade  her  that  she.  Lady  Clarissa, 
was  quite  innocent. 

"  Bless  me!  is  it  you,  my  dear  creature?" 
said  her  ladyship,  accosting  Eleonor  with 
unembarrassed  freedom.  "  How  happy  I  am 
to  see  you  !  I  am  but  just  arrived  in  town, 
or  you  would  have  heard  from  me.  I  know," 
continued  her  ladyship,  lowering  her  voice, 
''  you  must  be  very  angry  with  me ;  but  in- 
deed, indeed,  it  is  only  my  aunt  that  is  to 
blame." 

Eleonor,    whose    affectionate    confiding 
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heart,  from  the  first,  had  pleaded  strongly 
for  her  friend,  was  happy  to  hear  what  was 
so  flattering  to  her  wishes,  as  well  as  such 
an  incontestable  proof  that  all  she  had  af- 
firmed of  her  charming   inestimable  friend 
was  literally  true  :  still,  however,  the  recol- 
lection of  Mrs.  Altamont's  impressive  caution, 
which  to  her  appeared  nothing  less  than  a 
formal  prohibition  against  renewing  the  ac- 
quaintance, made  even  Eleonor  restrain  the 
eager  desire  she  felt  to  ask  for  an  explanation, 
and  she  endeavoured  to  return  all  the  apo- 
logies of  Lady  Clarissa  with  cold  civility ; 
but  her  voice  and  countenance  betrayed  the 
real  state  of  her  feelings,  and  encouraged 
her  assailer  not  so  easily  to  relinquish  her 
point. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,"  whispered  her  ladyship, 
taking  the  half-resisting  hand  of  Eleonor, 
and  leading  her  to  the  back  of  the  shop ; 
"  my  barbarous  aunt  has  mined  me  in  your 
good  opinion  :  but  I  love  you  too  well  to 
let  you  remain  in  a  mistake  so  injurious  to 
our  mutual  friendship.    You  positively  shall 
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return  with  me  to  Follington-house,  to  spend 
the  day,  that  I  may  convince  you,  my  dear 
Eleonor,  how  cruelly  you  wrong  your  Cla- 
rissa, by  doubting  her  constant  affection." 

"  Oh,  notwithstanding  that  cruel  letter, 
my  heart  could  not,  cannot  believe  you  were 
insincere,  or  fickle  1  But  Mrs.  Altamont 
has  all  but  forbidden  me  to  renew  an  inter- 
course, which  conferred  such  exquisite  hap- 
piness on  your  Eleonor ;  and  I  must  not 
expose  myself  a  second  time  to  be  thought 
intrusive." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  creature,  she  will  not  be 
in  town  this  season.  I  am  now,  thank 
Heaven,  with  the  earl,  my  father,  w^ho  is 
dying  to  see  you !  My  aunt  used  you  ill ;  and 
do  you  know  why  ?  It  was  because  she  was 
jealous  of  the  affection  I  bore  you.  That 
shocking  letter  you  received  was  written 
without  my  consent,  and  your  own  returned 
in  despite  of  my  earnest  entreaties.  It 
would  be  barbarous  to  punish  poor  me  for 
my  aunt's  ridiculous  jealousy  ;  beside,  she  is 
now  sorry  that  she  treated  you  so  ill,  and 
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speaks  of  you  with  the  greatest  affection. 
She  is  jealous  by  fits  and  starts  ;  but  she  is 
a  good  soul,  with  all  her  foibles.  So  forgive 
and  forget,  my  dear  creature,  and,  if  you 
would  not  make  me  wretched,  let  us  devote 
this  day  to  the  exquisite  delights  of  friend- 
ship!" 

"  You  are  very  kind,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  to  resist  so  tempting  an  invitation," 
answered  Eleonor,  wishing  to  go,  yet  stand- 
ing in  some  awe  of  Mrs.  Grafton,  and  no 
less  fearful  of  being  thought  iticonsequent 
and  weak  by  the  relations  she  loved  and  re- 
spected; "  but  I  am  expected  home  to 
dinner,  and  my  absence  may  occasion  un- 
easiness." 

'^  That  objection  is  easily  removed  :  you 
have  a  friend  with  you,  I  perceive." 

"  Oh  yes,  a  friend  of  whom  you  may  hear 
more  hereafter." 

"  Well,  she  will  take  a  note,  or  any  mes- 
sage you  please,  and  my  chariot  shall  be  at 
your  service  in  the  evening.  You  must, 
you  shall  comply !  You  are  not  the  kind 
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good  creature  I  thought,  if  you  persist 
in  refusal.  You  know  how  I  love  you, 
Eleonor !  Come,  let  us  settle  with  these 
people,  and  avail  ourselves  of  this  fortunate 
meeting."  Eleonor,  unable  to  resist  en- 
treaties so  urgent,  and  delighted  at  being 
forced  as  it  were  to  follow  her  own  inclina- 
tion, took  her  friend  Mrs.  Grafton  aside, 
whispered  a  few  words  of  apology  and  ex- 
planation, commissioned  her  with  a  message 
to  her  aunt,  paid  her  bill,  and  suffered  her- 
self to  be  led  to  the  chariot  of  her  feishionable 
friend,  who  was  followed  by  her  woman 
that  attended  her. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  the  thoughts  of 
Mrs.  Grafton  were  not  idle  all  this  while : 
oh,  no,  far  the  reverse  !  When  the  chariot  of 
Lady  Clarissa  drove  to  the  door,  she  saw, 
by  the  coronet  and  the  two  footmen,  their 
lady  was  both  of  rank  and  fashion.  Nor 
was  the  embarrassment  of  Eleonor  unnoticed; 
and,  when  Lady  Clarissa  addressed  her  with 
so  much  familiarity,  the  sagacious  Mrs. 
Grafton  presently  conjectured  it  must  be  the 
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Bath  friend,  of  whom  she  had  lieard  so 
much. 

Apt  as  she  was  at  combination,  she  im- 
mediately foresaw  that,  should  Eleonor,  de- 
ceived by  the  sincerity  and  zeal  of  her  own 
affections,  again  confide  in  the  professions 
of  Lady  Clarissa,  it  could  not  but  work 
upon  the  mind  of  Campbel,  whom  alone 
she  feared  as  the  possible  rival  of  Hargrave, 
exactly  as  she  wished.  Far,  therefore,  from 
endeavouring  to  impede  the  reconciliation  of 
the  true  friend  with  the  pretended,  she  re- 
mained silent  on  the  watch  rather  to  promote 
it,  and,  when  Eleonor  delivered  her  apologies 
and  explanations,  listened  with  the  utmost 
affability,  professed  her  perfect  confidence 
in  the  propriety  of  every  thing  her  sweet 
friend  should  think  proper  to  do,  and  pro- 
mised to  deliver  the  message  she  sent  home 
very  carefully  herself. 

Returning  home,  Mrs.  Grafton  went  first 
to  inform  Mrs.  Fairfax,  not  of  all  she  knew, 
but  of  all  she  thought  proper  to  tell ;  which 
was,  that  Miss  Fairfax  begged  her  permission 
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to  dine  abroad,  having  unexpectedly  met 
with  a  friend,  whose  kind  entreaties  it  would 
have  been  cruel  to  refuse ;  that  Eleonor 
promised  to  be  home  a  little  after  nine;  and 
that  she  might  be  perfectly  assured  she  was 
in  the  very  best  company.  Knowing  the 
truth  would  soon  come  out,  she  affected  to 
suppose  it  was  some  acquaintance  Eleonor 
had  lately  made ;  but  added,  it  could  not  but 
be  an  honorable  acquaintance,  for  she  was 
undoubtedly  a  lady  of  rank,  being  addressed 
as  such  by  the  shopkeeper,  and  having  a 
coronet  on  her  carriage,  and  two  footmen. 

When,  having  secured  her  friend.  Lady 
Clarissa  had  given  orders  to  drive  directly 
home,  Eleonor  began  to  fear  she  had  not 
been  sufficiently  explicit  in  her  message  to 
her  dear  aunt,  and  wished  to  drive  back ;  but 
Lady  Clarissa  soon  appeased  her,  by  saying, 
"  My  dear  creature,  you  have  only  to  write 
a  note ;  one  of  my  servants  shall  take  it,  and* 
in  that  you  know  you  can  say  every  thing 
you  wish." 

This  point  bemg  settled,    and  the  first 
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effusions  of  romantic  enthusiasm,  which 
were  admirably  seconded  by  the  mischief- 
loving  Lady  Clarissa,  having  been  indulged, 
they  declined  into  conversation  somewhat 
less  ardent. 

"  You  have  left  Bath  later  than  you  ex- 
pected," said  Eleonor. 

'^  Oh,  I  was  wretched,  my  dear  crea- 
ture I  I  actually  believe  I  should  have  run 
away,  had  not  my  father  taken  compassion 
on  your  poor  Clarissa.  The  earl  had  pro- 
mised my  aunt  that  I  should  pass  a  month 
with  her  at  a  dreary  castle  in  Wales  ;  but  I 
told  him,  if  he  was  fond  of  antiques,  I  was 
not ;  and  that,  if  he  wished  to  give  me  a 
duenna,  I  would  go  to  Spain,  where  there 
would  be  spirited  cavaliers  in  plenty,  who 
would  release  me,  if  I  pleased,  from  the 
strictest  governess  in  his  catholic  majesty's 
dominions.  My  aunt  giiimbled,  the  old 
gentleman  coaxed,  but  I  was  resolute ;  so, 
after  receiving  a  sermon  gratis  from  the 
good  lady,  I  returned  with  the  earl  to  town, 
where  we  were  soon   followed  by  all  the 
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pretty  lords  and  ugly  ladies,  who,  to  prove 
their  good  taste,  had  gone  to  study  the 
charms  of  nature,  in  the  fogs  of  November, 
among  the  sick  and  dying  at  Bath.  I  have 
been  overwhelmed  ever  since  our  arrival  with 
their  visits,  nd  Follington-house,  thanks 
to  the  earl's  taste  and  my  easy  temper,  has 
the  honor  to  be  frequented  by  the  most 
venerable  tabbies  and  best-bred  antediluvian 
coxcombs  at  court.  But  we  shall  be  quite 
alone  to-day,  for  the  earl  dines  out,  and  no 
visitor  shall  intrude  upon  our  delightful 
tite-a-Ute.'' 

In  conformity  to  the  custom  of  high  fa- 
shion, the  charioteer  of  Lady  Clarissa  was 
a  very  Jehu  ;  he  drove  furiously,  for  he 
knew  it  delighted  his  mistress  to  make  the 
vulgar  stare.  As  a  son  of  the  whip,  it  must 
be  owned,  he  was  tolerably  adroit ;  in  ge- 
neral he  could  drive  to  an  inch :  however^ 
making  a  short  turn,  another  fashionable 
carriage  was  coming  with  almost  equal 
speed ;  neither  of  them  could  pull  up  in 
time;  and,  as  there  wanted  only  a  few  inches 
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of  room  to  pass,  the  Follington  Phoebus 
turned  furiously  short  upon  a  poor  old 
apple-woman,  and  not  only  overturned  both 
her  and  all  her  ware,  but  gave  her  so  violent 
a  contusion  as  deprived  the  feeble  creature  of 
breath,  and  apparently  of  life. 

This  was  done  so  suddenly,  two  carriages 
being  perceived  driving  in  contrary  direc- 
tions and  in  the  same  dangerous  manner, 
that  no  one  knew  how  it  had  happened  ; 
and  though  it  was  evident  one  of  these  car- 
riages had  done  it,  the  people  that  came  up 
could  not  say  which,  so  that  both  of  them 
were  out  of  sight  before  it  could  be  deter- 
mined which  ought  to  be  pursued. 

Eleonor  had  felt  the  shock,  and  heard 
shrieking;  on  which  she  exclaimed,  with 
some  teiTor,  "  Eless  me,  what  is  the  matter?" 
"  Oh,  nothing,  my  dear,  nothing"  answered 
Lady  Clarissa ;  "  your  people  on  the  pa'c^  are 
always  frightened  before  they  are  hurt ;  one 
has  this  kind  of  alarm  every  now  and  then." 
"  I  hope  nobody  is  jun  over,"  said 
Eleonor ! 
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"'^  Oh  dear  no  !  the  street  is  quite  quiet,^' 
replied  her  fashionable  friend,  having  given 
a  slight  glance  through  the  coach-window. 

"  Surely,  my  dear  Clarissa,  you  should 
-order  your  coachman  to  d»ive  carefully 
.through  the  streets." 

"  Dear,  child,  my  coachman  is  the  most 

!  careful  creature  on  earth !     Lord  Landau, 

Tvho  is  allowed  to  be  our  very  best  gentleman 

.Jehu,  declares  all  London  cannot  match 

him;  nay,  is   modest  enough  .to  own  he 

would  give  a  thousand  guineas  if 'he  could 

turn  a  comer  like  him«     He,  he,  he  !  John 

frightened  the  ead,  my  father,  last  week, 

as  he  was  crossing  a  street;  so,  when  we 

came  home,  the  earl  sent  for  him  to  give  him 

.a  sharp  reprimand,     "  Dear,"  said  John, 

'*  why  I  saw  your  lordship :  there  was  no 

danger  on  earth,  your  honor !    I  knew  your 

lordship's  pace,  and  knew  my  own :  why 

the  fore  foot  of  your  honor  did  not  come 

within   six    inches   of   the    iiind  wheel !" 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  her  ladyship,. "  I  should 

ihe  very  sorry  indeed  to  part  with  John.'* 

c  £ 
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"  Nay,  my  dear  Lady  Clarissa,"  an- 
swered Eleonor,  surely  your  benevolent 
heart  will  make  you  aware  there  is  nothing 
on  earth  we  ought  to  be  more  careful  of 
than  the  life  and  health  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  We,  who  ride  in  carriages, 
should  pay  a  particular  respect  to  foot- 
passengers.  Our  coachmen  are  too  often 
ignorant  rude  people :  beside  being  too 
careless  of  hurting  others,  they  draw  up 
improperly,  and  turn  those  on  foot  into  the 
dirt.  We  ought  to  watch  them  very  care- 
fully indeed." 

A  laugh  from  Lady  Clarissa,  and  their 
arrival  at  FoUington-house,  put  an  end  to 
the  moralizing  of  Eleonor,  which,  however, 
had  more  of  observation  in  it,  as  well  as 
truth,  tlian  might  have  been  expected  from 
so  young  and  so  lovely  a  preacher. 
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CHAP.  III. 

The  carriage  stopped,  the  thunder  of  the 
footman  was  heard,  the  doors  opened,  mag- 
nificence and  state  were  every  where,  and 
Eleonor,  whose  romantic  imagination  raised 
her  above  the  terrestrial  globe,  seemed  to 
ti'ead  on  air,  as  she  walked  through  the 
spacious  hall  of  that  noble  mansion.  Each 
unmeaning  face  wore  the  aspect  congenial 
to  her  feelings,  and  every  object,  however 
trifling,  inspired  admiration. 

When  they  reached  the  apartment  of 
Lady  Clarissa,  her  ladyship  supplied  Eleonor 
with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  went  to  her 
father,  who  had  seen  her  alight  with  a 
stranger  from  the  carriage,  and  had  sent  for 
his  daughter  to  ask  who  her  companion  was. 

The  earl,  in  a  strict  regard  to  etiquette 
and  a  high  sense  of  the  prerogatives  of 
rank,  resembled  his  sister,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Altamont ;  but,  in  understanding  and  mind, 
Jbe  was  greatly  her  inferior.  Antiquity,  as 
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his  daughter  had  hinted,  was  his  prevailing 
taste  ;  and  every  thing,  tliat  bore  that  vene- 
rable stamp,  in  his  opinion,  was  excellent. 

Inibued  with  this  prejudice^  he  lamented 
that  the  heroic  days  of  chivalry  were  passed^ 
made  the  degeneracy  of  the  present  age  his 
constant  theme,  and  practised  the  solemn 
gallantry  and  ceremonious  forms  of  ancient 
times.  The  facility  with  which  Lady^ 
Clarissa  formed  connexions  with  persons 
whom  he  deemed  her  inferiors  did  not  meet 
his  approbation  ;  but  her  ladyship  had  ac- 
quired so  great  an  influence  over  his  mind, 
that  he  seldom  opposed  her  whims^^  except 
by  feeble  expostulation. 

The  earl  had  a  son,  who,  from. his  love< 
of  the  mihtary  art,  had  served  some  time 
abroad,  but  was  soon  expeeted  home.  His- 
conduct  and  acquirements  had  made  him 
the  pride  of  his  father ;  and  his  superior  un- 
derstanding, while  under  the  paternal  roof, . 
had  given  him  almost  unbounded  sway.. 
He  was  older  than  his  sister,  but  they  had. 
lived  little  together,  otherwise  that  young: 
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lady  might  probably  have  been  much  better 
guarded  against  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  excessive  indulgence,  and  have  imbibed 
sentiments  and  manners  more  worthy  of  her 
mnk.  Lord  Rupert,  for  so  this  brother  was 
called,  being  absent,  she  had  gained  an 
ascendency  over  the  mind  of  the  peer,  which 
was  little  less  than  absolute. 

The  ear^was  in  his  library,  so  intent  on 
deciphering  a  black-letter  book  on  heraldry, 
that  he  did  not  see  his  daughter  till  she  tapped 
him  gently  on  the  shoulder,  and  accosted  his 
lordship. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  mischievous 
Lady  Clarissa,  *^  I  have  brought  home  a 
great  curiosity  !" 

"  Ay,  indeed,"  replied  the  earl,  thinking 
she  meant  some  rare  gem  of  antiquity; 
'^  have  you  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  any  rare  coin,  or —  r" 

'*  I  have  met  with  the  most  curious  mo- 
dern antique  you  ever  saw  !" 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Clarissa." 

**  It  is  out  of  date,  my  lord,  to  speak  so 
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as  to  be  understood  ;  the  more  unintelligible 
you  make  yourself  the  more  you  are  admired. 
I  have  often  envied  our  young  orators  this 
happy  gift !" 

"  Clarissa,  you  are  too  flippant,"  said 
the  earl  gravel y,_  yet  secretly  admiring  his- 
daughter's  volubility,  which  he  thought  was 
sterling  wit.  "  Pray  tell  me,  who  came 
with  you  in  the  carriage?" 

"  A  young  person  I  brought  to  dine  with 
me,"  replied  her  ladyship,  who  loved  to 
alarm  the  dignity  of  the  good  peer,  "  from 
Millman's,  in  Tavistock-street." 

"  Surely,  Lady  Clarissa,  you  have  not 
formed  any  acquaintance  derogatory  to  your 
rank  ?" 

"  Rank,  you  know,  dear  sir,  is  bound 
at  present  to  the  car  of  Plutus." 

"  So  much  the  worse,  Lady  Clarissa! 
In  the  time  of  our  forefathers  it  was  very 
different." 

"  But  our  forefathers,  in  this  enlightened 
age,  are  allowed  to  have  been  perfect  Gotlis 
and  Vandals," 
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"  Only  by  prejudiced  fools,  Lady  Cla- 
rissa. Would  that  I  had  lived  in  those 
glorious  days !  I  trust  I  should  not  have 
disgraced  my  name  and  country  !" 

"  Charming,  I  declare  !  I  should  have 
been  the  beauteous  Blanch,  or  the  fair  Ger- 
trude Avith  the  golden  locks,  presided  queen 
of  the  tournaments,  -and  despatched  knights 
to  every  corner  of  the  globe,  to  maintain 
against  man  or  demon  that  I  vi^as  the  pearl 
of  peerless  beauties." 

"  But  pray,  Clarissa,  who  is  it  you  have 
brought  in  the  carriage  ?" 

"  A  young  lady  of  fortune,  with  whom 
I  was  acquainted  at  Bath ;  a  kind  inoffensive 
creature,  and  delightfully  ridiculous  !  We 
are  the  best  friends  in  the  world !  She 
spares  no  pains  to  amuse  me,  and  I,  as  in 
gratitude  bound,  humor  those  follies  which 
afford  me  so  much  entertainment.  I  know 
you  love  to  see  me  amused,  dear  sir ;  so,  as 
you  are  allowed  to  be  the  most  polite  peer 
in  his  majesty's  dominions,  when  I  present 
Miss-  Fairfax  to  you,  I  am  sure  you  will 
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observe  all  the  rules  of  ancient  gallantry, 
and  shame  our  modern  beaux,who  think  the^ 
essence  of  high  breeding  is  to  appear  totally, 
destitute  of  good  manners." 

"  Yes,  Clarissa,  the  modern  gentleman 
Is,  indeed,  miserably  degenerated  !  In  my 
time,  not  even  the  most  degenerate  of  the 
age  had  arrived  at  so  deplorable  an  excess. 
Never  fear  that  I  should  so  far  contaminate 
the  noble  blood  which  flows  in  my  veins  as 
to  imitate  sudi  manners.  Amuse  yourself 
as  much  as  you  please;  only  take  care, 
Lady  Clarissa,  always  to  maintain  the  dig-, 
nity  becoming  your  birth  and  rank." 

"  Heaven  help  me  if  I  did  not,"  said 
iady  Clarissa,  laughing,  and  tripping ;away<. 
**  I  suppose  the  ghosts  of  our  noble  an- 
cestors, armed  cap-a-ph,  would  rise  and 
insist  on  my  taking  a  few  lessons  '  in  moul- 
dering graves  and  monuments  decayed,' 
that  I;  might  learn  to  set  a  just  value  on 
©axthly  grandeur !" 

Having,  amused  herself,  and  teased  the 
right- noble  earl.  Lady  Clarissa  returned;^ 
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eager  for  more  diversion,  to  her  romantic 
friend.  Eleonor,  after  having  spoiled  two 
or  three  sheets  of  paper,  had  written  to 
Mrs.  Fairfax ;  but  unable,  from  the  joyful 
agitation  of  her  spirits,  to  enter  into  parti- 
culars, she  simply  stated  that  a  beloved 
friend,  with  whom  she  had  unexpectedly  met, 
had  detained  her  fpr  the  day,  and  waved 
all  further  explanation  till  her  return  in 
the  evening.  This  note,  which  was  written 
with  her  usual  enthusiasm,  was  delivered  to 
the  footman  without  orders  to  wait  to  know 
if  any  answer  were  required^  and  the  man 
accordingly  came  away  directly. 

To  Eleonor,  who  was  encouraged  by  her 
mischievous  companion  to  indulge  in  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  romance,  the  hours  appeared 
minutes ;  and,  when  the  chariot  of  Lady 
Clarissa  was  announced  at  the  time  she  had 
appointed,  she  could  scarcely  believe  it  was 
near  nine  a'clock.  Lady  Clarissa,  at  parting, 
invited  Eleonor  to  an  evening  party  the  eni= 
suing  week,  and  entreated  she  would  make 
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her  happy  by  a  frequent  renewal  of  her > 

"  I  am  even  more  precious  to  the  earl," 
added  her  ladyship,  "  than  his  moth-eaten 
books,  bound  in  blue  morocco  :  like  them 
Earn  handed  to  every  quiz  to  be  admired. 
and  scarcely  ever  suffered  out  of  his  sight 
You,  my  dear  creature,  are  more  fortunate ; 
no  restraint  is  laid  upon  your  inclinations  ; 
you  can  fly  to  rescue  your  Clarissa  from  the 
febre  of  ancient  drones  and  the  foppery  of 
nQodern  fools." 

On  her  return,  Eleonor  found  Campbel 
and  Hargrave  at  her  uncle's  house.  Camp- 
hd  dropped  in  by  accident,  but  the  barrister 
was  not  there  unintentionally.  Mr.  Fairfax 
and  his  lady  had  been  a  little  uneasy  at  the 
incoherent  note  their  niece  had  written,  and 
the  truth  partly  suggested  itself ;  they  were 
not  therefore  surprised,  though  they  were 
concerned^,  when  Eleonor  related  her  ad- 
venture, and,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
friendship,  asserted  the  innocence  of  Lady 
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Clarissa,  and  declared  that  she  could  not 
be  so  ungenerous  as  to  refuse  her  that  justice 
she  had  so  penitentially  solicited. 

Campbel,  while  he  sighed,  could  not  but 
admire  the  unsuspecting,  confiding,  and  af- 
fectionate temper  of  Eleonor,  yet  strongly- 
participated  in  the  prudent  alarms  of  her 
more  judicious  friends. 

As  for  the  amiable  Hargrave,  he  had  not 
only  received  his  lesson  from  the  doubly- 
diligent  Mrs.  Grafton,  but  chance  had  again 
befriended  him  in  what  he  perceived  to  be 
a  very  fortunate  manner.  Addressing  him- 
self to  Eleonor,  he  said,  "  I  think,  Miss 
Fairfax,  you  say  Lady  Clarissa  took  you 
with  her  in  her  own  chariot  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Eleonor. 

"  Bless  me,  that  was  extraordinary 
enough !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Pray,  did  not  you  feel  a  violent  jolt  of 
the  carriage,  and  hear  a  cry  just  as  you  had 
turned  the  corner  of  a  street  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  did  any  thing  happen  Y' 
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"  A  poor  woman's  fruit-stall  was  over- 
turned, and  she  was  sadly  hurt.  I  was  read- 
ing the  morning  papers  in  a  bookseller's 
shop  opposite  to  where  she  sat,  and  saw  all 
that  happened.  The  shopman  knew  whose 
carriage  it  was ;  but,  as  the  people  were 
greatly  enraged,  the  master  would  not  suffer 
him  to  tell  them,  for  the  family  deals  at  his 
shop." 

Eleonorsat  motionless,  and  turned  pale^ 
unable  to  utter  a  word.  Shame  and  re- 
morse, as  if  the  guilt  had  been  wholly  hers^ 
seized  her  ;  she  panted  for  breath,  and  could 
find  no  relief  but  by  bursting  into  a  flood  of 
tears.  Every  body  flew  to  console  her,  and 
no  one  with  more  apparent  eagerness  than 
Hargrave,  who,  while  lie  vindicated  her, 
accused  himself  of  extreme  sottish  indis- 
cretion. While  he  inwardly  gloried  in  fore* 
boding  the  effect  the  whole  of  this  trans- 
action would  have  on  Gampbel)  he  did  not 
fail  loudly  to  condemn  himself  for  forget- 
fulness  that  was  wholly  unpardonable  and 
unaccountable  1 
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But  the  trial  of  poor  Eleonor  was  severe  : 
the  transports  of  the  day  were  all  forgotten; 
her  contrition  was  deep,  and  her  only  re- 
source was  to  retire  to  her  chamber,  where 
she  might  indulge  her  affliction  unobserved* 
The  behaviour  of  her  uncle  and  aunt,  and 
the  silence  of  Campbel,  though  not  a  word 
of  unkindness  or  even  direct  blame  escaped 
from  either  of  them,  had  convinced  her  they 
were  far  from  approving  her  conduct,  and  by 
this  additional  blow  she  was  quite  overcome. 

Campbel  had  not  heard  this  story  wholly 
unmoved ;  nor,  though  he  thought  muchi, 
did  he  think  entirely  on  Eleonor ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  she  was  gone,  he  took  care  to 
inform  himself  accurately  of  the  place  where 
the  accident  had  happened;  and  early  the 
next  morning,  as  the  first  duty  of  the  day, 
he  hastened  to  inquire  after  the  poor  woman 
who  had  been  hurt,  and  which  way  he  might 
biest  contribute  to  her  relief. 

Eleonor  and  Campbel  had  imbibed  much 
of  their^.  sense  of  moral  obligation  from  the 
same  pure  stream  ;  it  had  flowed  from  the 
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conversation  of  Mr.  Fairfax.  From  him 
they  had  repeatedly  heard  that  the  duties  of 
the  rich  were  very  numerous,  and  very 
rigid ;  yet,  when  they  were  conscientiously 
performed,  the  pleasure  they  afforded  was 
supreme,  it  was  heavenly  !  Her  eagerness  to 
afford  the  poor  creature  relief,  whom  she  was 
determined  to  consider  as  injured  by  herself, 
by  no  means  yielded  even  to  that  of  Campbel, 
but  her  means  were  not  so  prompt ;  he  could 
hasten  on  his  own  errand,  she  could  only  send 
a  messenger ;  and  she  confided  this  inquiry  to 
her  own  maid,  with  strict  injunctions  of 
secrecy,  wishing  that  her  interference  should 
be  unknown. 

After  breakfast,  being  properly  instructed, 
the  maid  hurried  away  to  the  bookseller's, 
and  asked  much  the  same  questions,  though 
not  in  the  same  order,  that  Eleonor  had  de- 
sired— **  Was  the  poor  creature  sadly  hurt  ? 
Had  she  any  bones  broken  ?  Where  did  she 
live  ?  Had  she  a  family  of  children,  and  how 
many  ?  What  was  her  loss  ?  What  could 
be  done  for  her .?" 
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The  master  was  in  the  shop,  and  the 
answer,  in  substance,  to  all  these  and  still 
more  interrogatories  was,  "  that  the  poor 
woman  at  present  was  properly  taken  care 
of,  under  the  protection  of  a  young  gentle- 
man, of  whose  humanity  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  but  that  he  had  very  strictly  for-* 
bidden  his  name  to  be  mentioned." 

Having  exhausted  the  questions  of  her 
mistress,  the  nimble-tongued  maid,  for  the 
dear  gratification  of  her  own  curiosity,  put 
as  many  more  as  the  master  would  patiently 
answer  ;  from  all  of  which  she  could  only 
collect,  that  the  gentleman  was  a  young  gen- 
tleman, and  a  handsome  gentleman ;  and 
that  all  he  said,  and  all  he  did,  shewed  him 
tob3  a  true  gentleman  . 

With  this,  as  she  thought,  very  complete 
tissue  of  intelligence,  not  a  thread  of  which 
was  dropped  by  the  way,  the  maid  flew  back 
to  the  eagerly-expecting  Eleonor,  who  had 
no  sooner  heard  all  her  messenger  had  to 
relate  than  the  sick  father,  the  innocent 
modest  daughter,    and  the  handsome,   the 
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finely-formed  philanthropic  Leoline,  ro^e 
full  before  her !  He  had  seen  the  poor 
creature  suifer ;  could  he  be  an  inactive 
spectator  ?  He  was  present  to  administer 
relief,  and  would  he  permit  another  to  per- 
form a  duty  so  congenial  to  his  principles 
and  feelings  ?  The  description  of  his  man- 
ners and  person,  did  they  not  belong  pecu- 
liarly to  him  ?  And  his  injunctions  of  se- 
crecy, were  they  not  precisely  his  character  ? 
Oh,  yes,  Leoline  !  the  admirable  Leoline  1 

Ah,  Campbel,  had  not  you  too  begun 
by  committing,  and  continued  to  commit, 
some  great  mistakes,  Eleonor  might  have 
chanced  to  make  a  shrewder  guess  !  'Twas 
pity  she  should  be  labouring  under  this 
dangerous  error ;  but  so  it  was,  and  so  for 
a  time  we  must  leave  her,  while  we  make 
some  further  inquiry  into  what  befell  the 
wild  but  well-meaning  Scot,  Mr.  Dugald 
M'Donald, 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Eleonor  and  Mrs,  Grafton  had  daily 
become  more  dearly  intimate  friends  and 
companions .  •  They  were  mutually  desirous^ 
vvlienever  any  opportunity  offered,  morning ^ 
or  evening,  that  made  it  convenient  for  them- 
to  spend  an  hour  tete-a-tHe  ;  and,  though  the 
name  of  Lady  Clarissa  was  frequently  on  the 
lips  of  Eleonor,  yet  Mrs.  Grafton  began  to 
have  a  much  stronger  hold  of  her  heart. 
After  all  that  had  passed,^  indeed,  this  was^ 
but  natural  enough. 

It  happened  one  morning  Mrs.  Grafton 
had  visits  to  pay  in  the  city,  and  inquired 
of  Eleonor  whether  she  could  not  conve* 
niently  take  a  seat  in  her  carriage  for  the 
very  same  purpose? 

This  was  a  proposition  which  quite  ac- 
corded with  the  wishes  of  Eleonor,  and  away 
they  drove  to  perform  the  important  businessr: 
of  the  day. 

It  so  chanced  that  they  had  to   cross 
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Tower-hill,  and,  just  as  they  had  driven 
some  hundred  yards  from  the  Minories, 
they  saw  a  tall  strong  man  struggling  to  get 
free  from  several  sailors  with  bludgeons, 
who  threatened  to  strike  if  he  made  any  re- 
sistance, and,  deaf  to  all  expostulation,  were 
dragging  him  along.  Eleonor  pulled  the 
eheck-string,  and  asked  the  coachman  what 
was  the  matter  ?  He  answered  he  did  not 
know  ;  but  a  passenger,  hearing  this,  said, 
"  It  is  a  press-gang,  ma'am." 

Eleonor  had  often  heard  of  press-gangs, 
but  never  to  advantage  ;  her  commiseration, 
therefore,  was  immediately  excited,  and  she 
wished  to  know  more,  especially  when  she 
saw  the  prisoner  struggling  very  violently  to 
get  free.  His  dress  was  mean,  but  his 
countenance,  language,  and  commanding 
manner,  were  so  perfectly  in  contrast  to  his 
appearance,  that  Eleonor  immediately  or- 
dered her  footman  to  alight  and  give  the 
sailors  a  guinea  if  they  would  let  their  pri- 
soner go. 

They  eagerly  snatched  the  guinea;  but 
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seeing  a  beautiful  young  lady,  who  undoubt- 
edly had  enough  more,  they  were  very  wilhng 
to  make  a  good  market. 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,  thank  you,"  said 
one  of  tliem  ;  we'll  chuck  off  a  can  of  grog 
apiece  to  your  and  t'other  ma'am's  health ; 
but  we  must  mind  our  orders,  which  are  to 
seize  on  all  strong  able-bodied  shabroons, 
unless  as  how  they  can  shew  themselves  to 
be  householders,  or  follow  some  substantial 
trade  for  their  Uvelihood." 

"  I  tell  you  I  am  a  gentleman,"  said  the 
man,  "  and  will  make  you  repent." 

"  You  a  gemman !  Come  along !  A 
gemman,  forsooth !  Why  a  breath  of  air 
would  blow  your  main-sheet  to  rags  !  If  we 
was  to  catch  the  lord-mayor's  worship  in 
such  tackle,  we  should  not  flinch  from  our 
orders;  so  come  along,  unless  as  how  you 
can  haul  over  five  yellow-boys,  because  that 
might  prove  you  to  be  somebody." 

"  Rascals  !"  exclaimed  the  angry  captive, 
•'  I  tell  you  again  I  have  left  my  purse  at 
home ;  but  come  with  me,  and,  though  you 
deserve  a  halter,  you  shall  have  the  money." 
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"  Keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head,  or  it 
^n\\  be  the  worse  for  you.  You  thinks  to 
slip  your  cable ;  but  avast !  mayhap  you 
•may  run  foul  of  a  quicksand .  We  have  you 
in  tow ;  so,  do  you  see,  no  land-lubber  shall 
make  us  cut  and  run,  without  you  can  down 
with  the  cole." 

The  hand  of  Eleonor  was  immediately  in 
'her  purse  :  ^*  Here,  good  man,"  said  she, 
-offering  five  guineas ;  "here  is  the  money 
you  ask." 

Seeing  her  so  ready  to  comply  with  their 
demands,  the  spokesman  was  eagerly  whis- 
pered by  others  still  more  avaricious,  "  Fool! 
it's  not  enough  f 

"  Pray  take  your  money,"  repeated 
Eleonor. 

"  Nay,  ma'am",  answered  the  orator, 
^'  though  it  might  have  done  from  a  rap- 
scallion like  he,  it's  another  thing  when  his 
betters  are  consarned ;  because  we  runs  a  huge 
risk  in  letting  him  sheer  off,  which  might  bring 
us  all  to  the  gangway,  for  which  we  ought 
to  be  well  greased ;  so,  if  it  happen  to 
please  you  to  haul  over  ten  king's  picture?* 
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^v^y  we'll  sheer  off,  and  scud  away  as  fast  as 
we  can ;  if  not,  why  the  lubber  is  fair  prize, 
and  shall  soon  be  made  to  swab  the  decks, 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not ;  so,  if  you  wishes 
us  to  strike  our  flag,  we  must  not  stand 
shilly-shally." 

Eleonor  was  not  only  impressed  with  the 
"terrors  of  a  press-gang,  but  still  more  with 
the  fear  of  seeing  a  man,  whose  countenance 
and  language  spoke  so  strongly  in  his  favor, 
obliged  to  associate  with  companions  so  ig- 
norant and  vicious;  she  therefore  gladly 
gave  them  the  ten  guineas,  which  the  fellows 
as  gladly  accepted ;  and,  setting  their  cap- 
tive free,  hurried  away. 

The  reader  will  probably  suspect  who  the 
stranger  was  whom  Eleonor  thus  generously 
rescued  :  it  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Dugald 
jVrDonald.  That  gentleman,  returning  from 
his  bookseller,  was  met  by  a  press-gang,  who 
had  been  prowling  from  the  extremities  of 
Wapping  to  Tower-hill.  Judging  from  his 
mean  appearance  he  was  some  poor  journey- 
^nan,  and  that  nobody  of  any  consequence 
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would  Step  forward  to  his  rescue,  they  watched 
their  opportunity,  seized  on  him,  in  despite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  two  or  three  per- 
sons who  were  passing,  and,  though  Mr. 
M'Donald  repeatedly  assured  them  he  was 
a  gentleman,  as  he  had  nothing  but  a  few 
halfpence  in  his  pocket,  they  would  not 
loosen  their  hold,  and  were  hurrying  him 
away,  when  Eleonor  came  thus  providentially 
to  his  relief. 

*'  Madam,"  said  Mr.  McDonald,  when 
he  was  at  liberty,  "  I  congratulate  you  on 
having  performed  a  natural  duty.  Accord- 
ing to  the  absurd  laws  of  civilized  society  I 
am  your  debtor  ;  for  which  reason  I  request 
you  will  order  your  coachman  to  follow  me 
only  a  little  way  ;  I  live  hard-by,  and  I  will 
repay  you  the  money." 

Though  the  curiosity  of  Eleonor  was  ex- 
cited by  this  singular  address,  yet  suspecting 
Mr.  McDonald,  notwithstanding  she  had  re- 
peatedly heard  him  assert  he  was  a  gentle- 
man, might  be  a  poor  mechanic,  whose  wits 
were  a  little  deranged,  she  had  no  desire  to 
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put  him  to  further  proof,  and  replied,  with 
a  smile,  "  We  are  rather  pressed  for  time, 
3ir,  and  must  hurry  to  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  after  having  made  a  call ;  so  we  must 
wish  you  a  good  morning." 

Mr.  McDonald  began  to  expostulate,  and 
Mrs.  Grafton  ordered  the  coachman  to 
drive  on,  while  the  worthy  McDonald,  half 
enraged,  followed,  shouting  ^'  I  must  insist, 
madam,  upon  giving  you  my  name  and  ad- 
dress, or  on  your  giving  me  yours,  that  I 
may  discharge  the  debt,  in  conformity  to  the 
prejudices  I  have  unavoidably  imbibed  in 
this  vitiated  state  of  society." 

His  speech  and  his  speed  put  him  com- 
pletely out  of  breath ;  however,  he  followed 
the  carriage,  running,  and  arrived  imme- 
diately after  the  ladies  had  alighted,  and  got 
safely  into  the  house  of  their  friend,  charg- 
ing their  servants  not  to  let  that  poor  crazy 
man  come  in. 

Finding  violence  only  could  gain  him  ad- 
mittance, Mr.  McDonald  inquired  if  the 
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ladies  were  going  to  stay,  and  how  long  ?  to 
which  the  servants  answered,  '*  Ten  minutes, 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  That  is  sufficient,"  said  he,  and  away 
he  posted  full  speed,  to  put  ten  guineas  in 
his  pocket.  His  lodging  was  not  distant  a 
quarter  of  a  mile ;  but  the  footman,  suspect- 
ing he  meant  to  return,  and  knowing  the 
ladies  did  not  wish  his  company,  went  and 
informed  them  of  what  he  supposed  might 
happen ;  accordingly  they  shortened  their 
visit,  stepped  into  their  carriage,  and  gave 
orders  to  be  driven  home  without  delay. 

Their  haste,  however,  had  not  been  so 
great,  but  that  Mr.  M'Donald,  who  came 
hurrying  back,  saw  the  carriage  at  a  distance, 
knew  it  to  be  the  same,  followed  it  with  his 
eye,  and  pursued  it  full  speed.  Though 
well  breathed,  he  came  within  hearing ;  but 
he  called,  and  called,  and  called  in  vain ; 
neither  coachman  nor  footman  would  notice 
his  commands,  and  his  only  resource  was  a 
determination  to  follow  the  carriage,  go 
where  it  would. 
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Mrs.  Grafton  had  ordered  the  coachman 
to  set  down  Miss  Fairfax  at  her  own  home, 
and  she  had  not  completely  entered  the  hall- 
door  before  Mr.  McDonald  was  there,  ex- 
claiming, "  Madam  !  I  entreat  you,  nay,  I 
command  you,  to  let  me  pay  my  debt !  I 
will  be  under  no  obligations." 

Impeded  by  the  servants,  he  could  not, 
though  he  even  endeavored  to  lay  hold  of 
the  half-terrified  Eleonor,  who  luckily  glided 
from  his  grasp :  however,  the  noise  he  made 
at  the  door  was  presently  heard  above  stairs, 
where  Campbel  was  come  to  dine.  To  him 
Eleonor  apphed  in  her  distress,  and  re- 
quested of  him  to  step  down,  and  if  possible 
appease  and  get  rid  of  a  poor  man,  that  she 
was  almost  convinced  was  a  lunatic. 

Campbel  very  readily  undertook  this 
office,  and  hastened  down  to  a  meeting  of 
which  he  little  dreamed;  that  of  his  unknown 
uncle.  There  are  but  few  young  gentlemen, 
who,  being  so  deputed,  would  not  have  pro- 
ceeded to  some  act  of  violence,  the  most 
moderate  of  which  would  have  been  to  shut 
D  2 
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the  door  on  Mr.  McDonald ;  but  Campbel 
was  of  too  manly  a  mind,  and  too  well  un- 
derstood how  man  should  deal  with  man, 
not  to  make  previous  inquiries.  "  What 
would  you  please  to  have,  sir  ?"  said  he. 

"  Sir,"  repUed  Mr.  McDonald,  his  body 
heated  with  the  violence  of  his  exercise,  and 
his  mind  glowing,  partly  with  a  sense  of  the 
favor  done  him,  and  partly  of  the  wrong  he 
had  received,  "Sir,  I  should  be  glad  to  fmd 
a  rational  being  to  speak  to,  and  not  to  be 
insulted  by  these  sophisticated  animals,  or 
rather  baboons,  whom  you  call  civilized.  I 
have  received  a  favor,  and  it  was  so  natural 
a  one  that  I  am  surprised  any  body  in  this 
degraded  nation  could  confer  it.  A  young 
lady,  I  might  almost  call  her  an  angel,  has 
freed  me  from  a  rascally  set  of  fellows,  that 
were  pleased  to  call  themselves  a  press-gang. 
I  had  no  money  in  my  pocket,  and  she  paid 
ten  guineas  for  me ;  but,  sir,  I  had  money 
enough  at  home,  and  have  brought  money 
here  with  me.  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman,  and 
insist  upon  giving  her  back  what  she  paid 
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for  me,    and  thanking    her  into  the    bar- 
gain." 

"  Sir,  the  lady  appears  a  little  terrified  : 
shall  I  go  and — " 

"  Terrified,  sir!  I  presume  I  have  not 
been  cowardly  enough  to  do  any  thing  that 
ought  to  terrify  a  helpless  but  a  kind-hearted 
female,  from  whom,  her  whole  behaviour  was 
so  natural,  that,  I  must  own,  I  was  very  well 
pleased  to  receive  an  obligation.  Please, 
sir,  to  let  me  speak  with  her,  and  I  will 
pledge  my  honor  not  to  do  any  thing  that 
shall  excite  her  terror." 

"  Sir,  you  profess  to  love  things  in  their 
natural  order." 

"  Profess,  sir !  yes,  sir,  I  do  profess  to 
love  natural  order,  and  nothing  but  that ; 
it  has  been  the  whole  study  of  my  life  to 
bring  those  things  back  to  nature,  which  are 
now  arrived  at  such  a  miserable  degree  of 
perversion." 

"  Then,  surely,  sir,  you  perceive  that,  in 
the  natural  order  of  things,  the  lady  ought 
to  be  left  to  her  own  choice." 
D  3 
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"  Yes,  sir,  yes ;  your  argument,  I  suspect, 
is  wiser  than  you  are  aware  of :  one  of  the 
first  and  most  sacred  principles  of  natural 
morals  is  perfect  freedom  in  all  our  actions. 
I  am  so  desirous  to  enjoy  this,  and  to  shake 
off  all  the  factitious  and  disgraceful  shackles 
that  you,  who  call  yourselves  civilized,  are 
loaded  with,  that  I  am  preparing  to  rid  my- 
self of  all  your  customs,  and  your  country, 
and  live  among,  perhaps,  the  only  rational 
people  on  the  globe,  the  savage  Americans. 
Please  to  tell  the  lady  she  has  done  me  one 
signal  favor,  and  that  I  very  earnestly  entreat 
she  will  not  deny  me  another,  but  permit 
me  personally  and  heartily  to  return  her  my 
thanks ;  for  I  must  say  this  to  you,  sir,  I 
am  none  of  your  danglers  after  fine  ladies  ; 
they  are  only  fit  companions  for  fine  gentle- 
men; but,  notwithstanding  that,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge, never  in  all  my  life  have  I  seen 
a  young  creature  whose  countenance  spoke 
so  to  my  heart." 

While  Campbel  listened  with  astonish- 
ment, it  was  with  still  greater  delight :  this 
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Strange  man,  so  eccentric  in  some  particu- 
lars, had  yet  so  strongly  expressed  his  own 
feelings  respecting  Eleonor,  that,  almost 
ready  to  seize  the  rough  hand  of  McDonald, 
and  press  it  with  friendship,  he  exclaimed — 
"  Be  pleased,  sir,  to  wait  a  little  while,  and 
I  hope  to  prevail  on  the  lady  to  see  you." 

Campbel  hurried  back  to  Eleonor,  and, 
by  the  account  he  gave,  easily  induced  her 
to  comply.  The  footman  hurried  down 
stairs;  "Please,  sir,  to  walk  up  into  the 
drawing-room,"  said  he. 

"  Damn  your  bows,  fellow,"  answered 
M'Donaldj  "  stand  upright,  and  behave  Hke 
a  man:  shew  me  the  way;  that  is  necessary; 
for  these  houses  have  so  many  useless  doors, 
I  should  never  know  which  is  which." 

Preceded  by  the  footman,  Mr.  McDonald 
stalked  in,  his  face  inflamed,  his  dress  mean 
and  bespattered,  and  his  form  rude  and 
athletic.  Not  yet  entirely  free  from  her 
fears,  Eleonor  shrunk  back.  "  Stand  a 
little  on  one  side,  sir,"  said  McDonald  to 
Campbel :  then,  addressing  himself  to  Eleo. 
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nor,  added,  "  A  true  son  of  Nature,  madam, 
will  never  injure  his  benefactors.  Please  to 
receive  back  these  ten  guineas,  which  you  so 
graciously  paid,  to  free  me  from  the  violence 
of  a  set  of  rascals,  for  which  I  thank  you 
with  all  my  heart.  The  personal  kindness 
you  have  done  me,  considering  me  simply 
as  an  individual  of  this  absurd  community, 
would  be  a  trifle,  not  demanding  any  par- 
ticular commemoration  :  but  your  looks  tes- 
tified the  natural  kindness  of  your  heart : 
and  let  me  tell  you,  madam,  in  assisting 
me,  you  have  obliged  a  man  whose  deep 
researches  into  Nature,  and  the  clearness  of 
whose  intellect,  enable  him  to  illuminate 
the  lamentable  ignorance  of  civilized  man ; 
nay,  have  haply  conferred  a  benefit  the  most 
essential  to  his  improvement ;  for  my  deten- 
tion might  have  prevented  the  execution  of 
a  project  the  most  important  and  beneficial 
to  mankind." 

"  In  the  pursuit  of  this  project,  sir,"  an- 
swered Eleonor,  "  the  money  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  you." 
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"  Not  at  all,  madam,"  replied  McDonald. 
*^  Seeing  my  dress,  you  judge  me  wrongly  : 
you  suppose  me  poor;  whereas  I  have 
thousands  more  than  I  am  ever  likely  to 
want.  When  talking  to  those  fellows,  I 
thought  proper  to  call  myself  a  gentleman  ; 
but  I  am  no  such  thing ;  I  am  a  natural 
man ;  not  that  I  am  ashamed  of  my  family, 
it  is  as  good  as  the  best;  but  I  have  formed 
a  sublime  project,  to  the  execution  of  which 
my  fortune  and  person  shall  be  devoted,  and 
which,  I  flatter  myself,  ^ill  render  the  name 
of  Dugald  M'Donald  dear  to  posterity." 

"  Bless  me!"  exclaimed  Campbel;  ""  Du- 
gald McDonald,  did  you  say,  sir  ?" 

*'  Yes,  sir ;  what  is  your  surprise  ?" 

*'  Surely — are  you  related  to  the  Camp- 
bels  of  Aberdeen  ?" 

*'  Yes,  sir  ;  my  mother  was  a  Campbel ; 
she  was  bom  and  bred  in  that  ancient  city. 
I  had  a  sister  too,  who  married  a  Campbel : 
he  came  and  settled  in  this  metropolis  : 
nay,  for  what  I  know,  he  may  be  here  at 
this  very  moment ;  but  he  has  no  need  of 
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me,  nor  I  of  him.  I  have  been  told  he  had 
a  son :  but  whether  he  or  any  of  them  be 
Hving  or  dead,  is  more  than  I  can  say.  My 
avocations  are  too  important  to  admit  of 
my  hunting  after  persons,  who,  when  found, 
would,  probably,  excite  much  more  pain 
than  pleasure ;  for  they  might  endeavor  to 
counteract  plans,  which  1  am  fully  deter- 
mined to  pursue ;  plans  that  may  decide 
the  happiness  of  the  whole  human  spe- 
cies." 

Campbel  was  taken  by  surprise ;  the 
strength  of  his  feelings  overcame  and  kept 
him  silent.  That  he  should  thus  strangely 
discover  an  uncle;  that  this  uncle,  with  such 
virtuous  but  mistaken  zeal,  should  devote 
his  whole  functions  of  mind  and  body  to 
the  grand  design  of  reforming  the  human 
race;  that  the  truly  benevolent  Eleonor 
should  rescue  him  from  thehands  of  ruffians; 
that  he  should  long  to  embrace  this  uncle, 
yet  that  he  should  have  something  like  a 
secret  dread  of  making  himself  known,  lest 
he  should  be    disclaimed, — were  emotions 
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each  of  them  very  pow  erful,  yet  each  yield- 
ing to  the  other. 

Mr.  M' Donald,  observing  his  nephew, 
said,  "  You  seem  to  be  a  little  surprised, 
sir ;  vv^hat  is  it  about?  Why  did  you  inquire 
after  the  Campbels  of  Aberdeen  ?" 

"  Sir,  I  am  a  Campbel." 

*^  You  a  Campbel !" 

"  And  your  nephew,  sir." 

**  By  the  heart  of  man,  but  that  is  odd 
enough  !"  exclaimed  McDonald,  "  My 
nephew !" 

*^  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  not  disown  me." 

"  Oh,  no,"  ardently  added  Eleonor; 
'^  Mr.  McDonald  will  not  disown  a  nephew 
by  whom  he  will  never  be  dishonored." 

"  If  you  say  so,  madam,"  replied  Mr. 
McDonald,  "  I  know  no  better  proof  I 
could  have  from  any  individual,  among  those 
who  absurdly  call  themselves  civilized  be- 
ings ;  I  am  truly  sorry  you  are  one  ot  them ! 
I  would  give  my  right  hand  that  you  and  I 
were  native  Americans,  and  that  you  were 
my  daughter  !  I  cannot  but  think  you  would 
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be  the  sweetest  savage  those  noble  forests 
could  produce  !  Well,  Mr.  Campbel,  since 
you  are  my  nephew,  and  we  have  met  under 
auspices  so  propitious,  though,  as  I  informed 
you,  I  had  no  inclination  to  seek  an  inter- 
course which  might  intrude  upon  my  im- 
portant avocations,  I  will  make  you  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  I  had  laid  down,  and 
admit  you  occasionally  into  my  society." 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy,  dear  sir,  to 
avail  myself  of  your  kind  permission,"  said 
Campbel,  delighted  at  this  almost  unex- 
pected condescension. 

"  This  meeting,  young  man,"  continued 
the  uncle,  with  impressive  solemnity,  "  may 
prove  the  most  fortunate  event  of  your  life. 
If  your  understanding  be  but  as  good  as  this 
young  lady's  heart,  I  shall  happily  rectify 
the  false  notions  you  must  have  imbibed  in 
a  state  of  society  so  absurd  and  vitiated. 
Come  home  with  me,  Mr.  Campbel ;  and 
as  your  mind,  by  having  partly  witnessed 
and  I  believe  approved,  the  discharge  of 
a  natural  duty,  is  somewhat  better  prepared 
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to  receive  sublime  conceptions,  I  will  read 
you  the  preface  I  have  just  finished  to  a 
work  about  to  be  published,  which  is  written 
expressly  to  demonstrate,  that,  the  nearer 
men  approach  to  a  state  of  nature,  the  more 
wise  and  happy  they  will  be.  In  this  pre- 
face I  have  touched,  though  slightly,  on 
these  important  truths,  and  they  cannot 
fail  to  make  a  due  impression." 

Campbel,  whose  curiosity  was  more  and 
more  excited,  strongly  interested  as  he  was, 
most  willingly  accepted  the  invitation  of  his 
uncle,  who,  with  pleasure  in  his  eyes,  again 
thanked  Eleonor ;  and,  followed  by  his 
nephew,  departed,  exclaiming,  "  Ah,  ma- 
dam, 1  wish  heartily  I  could  prevail  on  you 
to  adopt  a  savage  life,  and  accompany  me 
to  America !  I  should  delight  in  such  a 
companion.  God  be  with  you !  Amen !" 
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CHAP.  V. 

When  Campbel  and  his  uncle  reached 
the  lodging  of  the  latter,  that  gentleman,  de- 
siring his  nephew  to  be  seated,  opened  a 
wooden  desk,  took  out  a  scrawl  so  blotted 
and  interlined  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible, 
cleared  his  voice,  and,  after  making  a  few 
preparatoiy  comments  on  perspicuity  of 
style,  depth  of  thought,  and  justness  of 
reasoning,  all  of  which  he  flattered  himself 
he  possessed  to  a  supreme  degree,  the  North- 
Briton,  with  a  hem  of  self-importance,  thus 
read  aloud : — 

"  Of  all  the  absurd  follies  by  which  civi- 
lized man  is  distinguished,  none  more  justly 
exposes  him  to  the  censure  and  ridicule  of 
the  enlightened  than  that  of  writing.  Feel- 
ing as  I  do  this  folly  in  its  full  extent,  and 
equally  aware  of  its  pernicious  tendency,  of 
which  in  my  work  I  shall  expatiate  more  at 
large,  nothing  but  the  lyiost  ardent  wish  to 
enlighten  mankind,  and  a  firm  conviction 
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that  the  facts  I  shall  present  to  the  reader 
are  incontestable,  could  have  induced  me  to 
rank  in  appearance  with  pedants,  scribblers, 
and  lunatics  ;  but,  having  this  conviction,  I 
hold  it  a  sacred  duty  to  communicate  my 
thoughts, — and,  without  vanity,  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  say,  my  important  researches, — to 
the  world. 

"  Though  unavoidably  fettered  by  the 
prejudices  of  civilized  man,  and  somewhat, 
1  fear,  tainted  with  his  follies,  I  have,  after 
years  of  indefatigable  labor  and  intense 
thinking,  abjured  most  of  those  prejudices, 
and  am  now  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
man  in  his  natural  state  is  infinitely  superior 
to  civihzed  man.  The  former,  from  his 
birth,  enjoys  invigorating  freedom  of  mind 
and  body ;  his  actions  are  restrained  by  no 
false  refinements;  he  rises  superior  to  the 
weakness  of  what  is  called  the  social  affec- 
tions ;  he  alone  lords  it  over  the  wide 
creation : — the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  is 
cramped  in  limb,  and  fettered  in  mind ;  his 
motions  are  mechanical,  his  actions  measured 
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by  laws,  and  his  ideas  restricted  by  letters ; 
prejudices  and  habits  are  forced  upon  him, 
which  require  Herculean  labor  to  cast  off; 
he  thinks  himself  wise,  and  is  a  very  ass  ;  he 
reads  to  become  ignorant,  and  writes  to  in- 
fect the  earth  with  ignorance,  vice,  and 
folly. 

"  Struggling  for  more  than  four  lustres  to 
overcome  the  disadvantages  that  result  in- 
evitably from  a  vicious  state  of  society,  and 
the  impediments  which  folly  and  ignorance 
have  thrown  in  my  way,  I  have  shrunk  from 
no  labor  in  the  arduous  discovery  of  truth. 
My  success  has  even  exceeded  my  hopes  ; 
but,  as  civilized  society  has  raised  almost 
insurmountable  barriers  to  human  improve- 
ment, that  my  researches  may  be  pursued 
with  still  greater  advantage  to  mankind,  I 
am  going,  at  the  risk  of  my  life,  to  study 
man  in  his  genuine  excellence,  among  the 
happy  natives  of  that  country  which  we  ar- 
rogantly call  Savage  America. 

"  The  labor  that  has  been  bestowed  on 
this  w©rk,  and  the  deep  thought  and  well- 
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arranged  facts  with  which  these  volumes 
abound,  must  inevitably  excite  the  mind  to 
examine  the  important  truths  which  they 
contain ; — truths  which  ought  to  divest  man 
of  that  self-love  which  is  the  mother  of  ig- 
norance, and  act  as  a  stimulus  to  make  him 
daringly  overleap  the  boundaries  of  preju- 
dice. While  men,  however,  continue  to  be 
obstinately  w^edded  to  their  follies,  form 
systems  as  absurd  as  they  are  pernicious, 
support  those  systems  by  every  ingenious 
perversion  of  the  human  understanding,  and 
promulgate  error  through  the  most,  rapid 
and  dangerous  of  vehicles,  that  of  writing, — 
while  such  folly  is  tolerated,  civilized  society 
must  remain  in  its  present  deplorable  state 
of  ignorance ;  and  the  few  men  of  genius, 
who  devote  their  time  and  talents  to  en- 
lighten mankind,  can  only  be  induced  to  per- 
severe in  their  arduous  exertions  by  the  firm 
conviction  that  future  ages  ^^ill  reap  the 
harvest  of  their  labors.  To  their  impartial 
decision  this  work  is  committed." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  M'Donald,   "  as 
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far  as  you  have  heard,  what  say  you  to  my 
preface  ?  Does  it  not  illustrate  and  simplify 
those  truths,  the  importance  of  which  will  be 
much  more  strongly  felt  in  the  work  itself?" 

Campbel,  at  a  loss  how  to  express  his 
sentiments  without  giving  offence  to  the  self- 
elated  author,  and  too  sincere  to  compli- 
ment at  the  expense  of  his  veracity,  re- 
mained silent. 

"  Why  are  you  silent,  Mr.  Campbel?" 
asked  the  impatient  North-Briton  ;  "  are 
not  the  facts  I  have  cursorily  stated  incon- 
trovertible }  Do  not  they  force  conviction 
on  the  mind  ?  Speak,  sir,  speak  !" 

"  Forgive  my  sincerity,  dear  sir,"  replied 
Campbel ;  "but,  as  far  as  I  well  understand, 
I  have  only  heard  assertions." 

"  Assertions,  Mr.  Campbel !  they  are 
facts,  sir ;  incontrovertible  facts  !  Man,  sir, 
as  I  have  proved,  is  only  valuable  in  his 
natural  state ;  and  civilization  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  the  bane  of  human  excellence." 

"  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  not  be  angi'y  Avith 
me  for  being  sincere.'* 
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"  Sir,  I  should  despise  you  if  you  were 
otherwise." 

"  Forgive  me  then  if  I  dissent  in  opinion 
from  you.  I  hold  that  knowledge,  which  you 
deprecate,  to  be  the  most  valuable  acquisition 
of  man." 

*'  Then  you  think  my  system  false,  I 
presume,  Mr.  Campbel?"  continued  Mr. 
M'Donald,  with  rising  choler. 

"  I  certainly  cannot  but  regret,  dear  sir, 
that  your  talents  should  have  been  employed 
in  the  support  of  doctrines  which  appear 
to  me  destructive  to  happiness  and  human 
improvement." 

"  Of  which,  sir,  no  doubt,  you  think 
yourself  a  competent  judge?"  said  the  uncle, 
with  increasing  warmth. 

"  I  have  only  adopted  the  opinions  of 
wiser  men  than  myself,  which  I  own  my 
experience,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  con- 
firmed." 

"  Then  you  presume,  young  man,  that 
your  experience  is  to  be  put  in  competition 
with  the  mature  reflection,  solid  information, 
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and  important  researches,  of  a  man  who  has 
resolutely  divested  himself  of  prejudice,  and 
studied  Nature  with  indefatigable  zeal !" 

"  Permit  me  to  change  the  subject,  dear 
sir,"  said  Campbel,  who  never  lost  his 
temper  in  argument ;  "  I  assure  you  it  is 
very  far  from  my  intention  to  give  you 
offence." 

*^  Be  pleased,  Mr.  Campbel,  to  answer 
my  question ; — I  am  only  zealous  in  the 
support  of  truth ;  I  have  no  personal  vanity, 
and  your  wish  to  shrink  from  wholesome  ad- 
monition, and  reflect  the  blame  on  me,  is 
not  only  cowardly,  but  insulting.  You  think 
then  my  doctrines  pernicious,  my  system 
absurd,  and  presume  that  Dugald  McDonald, 
an  enlightened  son  of  Nature,  is  to  be 
schooled  by  boys  and  dotards  ?" 

^^  Indeed,  dear  sir,  I  again  beg  leave  to 
assure  you  I  had  no  wish  to  offend." 

"  Sir,  1  am  no  passionate  fool ;  I  repeat 
that  I  despise  personal  vanity ;  and  I  once 
more  insist,  Mr.  Campbel,  on  your  giving 
me  an  answer." 
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"  Since  you  force  me  to  speak,  dear  sir, 
though  I  honor  the  purity  of  your  intentions, 
and  would  by  no  means  fail  in  the  respect 
I  owe  so  near  a  relation,  I  cannot  deviate 
from  that  sincerity  which  alone  can  ensure 
self-esteem.  I  therefore  must  acknowledge 
that  I  cannot  adopt  a  system,  which,  however 
ingeniously  supported,  I  hold  to  be  destruc- 
tive of  that  happiness  and  virtue  which  it  is 
intended  to  promote." 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,  to  find  you  obstinate  in 
error,"  said  Mr.  M' Donald,  whose  voice 
and  manner  assumed  no  very  flattering  ex- 
pression ;  I  w  ished  to  do  you  service,  and 
hoped,  from  the  manner  of  our  meeting,  to 
find  you  less  ignorant  and  absurd  than  the 
general  mass  of  civilized  society  ;  but, 
deeply  as  I  have  studied  nature,  I  was  in 
this  instance  deceived.  I  perceive  that 
your  folly  is  incurable.  You  excite  my  com- 
passion ;  but  I  cannot,  for  the  sake  of  an 
individual,  who  is  wilfully  blind,  be  diverted 
from  pursuits  which  are  to  benefit  the  world 
at  large.     I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  kind- 
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ness  of  the  young  lady  with  whom  you  are 
acquainted ;  but,  as  the  importance  of  my 
avocations  will  not  allow  me  to  waste  time 
that  is  invaluable,  you  and  I  must  hence- 
forth be  strangers.  As  a  proof,  sir,  that  I 
have  your  welfare  at  heart,  and  that  I  am 
superior  to  that  irascible  self-love,  of  which 
I  am  so  lightly  accused,  notwithstanding 
what  has  passed,  I  advise  you,  as  a  duty 
you  owe  to  yourself  and  society,  to  read 
The  Moral  and  Physical  Degeneracy  of 
civilized  Man  when  it  shall  be  published. 
Should  the  important  truths  with  which  it 
is  replete,  force,  as  they  indubitably  ought 
to  do,  conviction  on  your  mind,  and  conquer 
the  pertinacity  of  prejudice,  follow  me,  sir, 
to  America,  and  you  will  be  received  as  a 
worthy  disciple  in  the  admirable  school  of 
Nature." 

Campbel  quitted  his  eccentric  relation 
with  mingled  w^onder  and  regret :  it  grieved 
him  that  a  man  whose  intentions  were  high- 
ly virtuous,  and  who,  amid  absurdities  so 
glaring,  seemed  to  possess  no  inconsiderable 
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share  of  talent,  should  so  egregiously  mis- 
take true  wisdom  and  happiness,  and,  with 
an  ardent  wish  to  enhghten  mankind,  should 
exert  every  ingenious  perversion  of  the  human 
mind  to  plunge  them  into  barbarous  igno- 
rance. He  could  likewise  have  wished 
that  his  uncle  had  suffered  him  to  occasion- 
ally seek  his  society,  from  which,  notwith- 
standing the  peculiarities  and  intolerant  self- 
love  of  that  gentleman,  he  had  hoped  to 
derive  both  profit  and  pleasure;  but  he 
could  not  with  delicacy  urge  such  a  request 
after  what  had  passed. 

Rapt  in  the  meditations  to  which  the 
singular  occurrences  of  the  day  had  given 
rise,  Campbel  slowly  walked  toward 
Tower-hill.  He  had  not,  however,  pro- 
ceeded thirty  yards,  when,  to  his  surprise,  a 
Stentorian  voice  called  to  him  to  stop,  and, 
in  a  few  seconds,  he  was  joined  by  his 
uncle. 

''  Take  this,  Mr.  Campbel,"  said  McDo- 
nald, presenting  a  torn  scrap  of  paper:  '^  1 
have   written   down   the  title  of  the  work, 
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which  I  recommended  to  your  serious  at- 
tention. The  memory  of  civihzed  man  is 
so  burdened  with  superfluous  matter,  that 
objects  of  importance  are  frequently  obli- 
terated. Remember,  sir,  The  Moral  and 
Physical  Degeneracy  of  cwilized  Man ! 
Dismiss  the  contemptible  vice  of  self-love 
when  you  peruse  those  volumes,  rouse  your 
dormant  faculties,  think  of  Dugald  M' Donald, 
and  yield  to  the  omnipotence  of  truth." 

With  this  exhortation,  which  he  delivered 
with  ludicrous  solemnity,  Mr.  McDonald 
abruptly  quitted  Campbel,  who  returned 
home,  feeling  increased  astonishment  and 
regret,  mingled  with  high  esteem  for  his  well- 
intentioned  uncle. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

While  all  these  things  are  transacting, 
we  must  not  forget  the  progressive  steps  that 
mistaken  admiration,  and  the  deep  inroads 
■which  the  love  of  supposed  supreme  excel- 
lence, have  been  some  time  making  in  the 
heart  of  Eleonor ;  for  they  lead  to  that  re- 
sult on  which  the  happiness  of  her  future 
life  is  doomed  so  essentially  to  depend. 

That  the  state  of  her  atFections  may  pass 
in  full  review,  and  the  whole  history  of  them 
be  clearly  understood,  it  may  be  proper  more 
circumstantially  to  state  the  entire  progress 
of  them ;  by  which,  though  a  few  particulars 
will  unavoidably  be  recapitulated,  the  picture 
will  be  more  completely  filled  up,  and  better 
understood. 

Previous  to  this  recapitulation,  it  is  proper 
to  observe,  that  not  any  thing  which  yet  had 
happened  had  produced  a  predilection  so 
decided,  and  thoughts  so  favorable,  to  Mar- 
grave, in  the  heart  of  Eleonor,  as  the  benevo- 
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lence  with  which  she  imagined  he  had  en- 
deavored to  repair  the  injury  done  to  a  poor 
woman,  whom  she,  in  a  certain  sense,  had 
contributed  so  highly  to  injure. 

Mrs.  Grafton,  who  was  far  from  a  novice 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and 
whose  experience  of  the  world,  and  artful 
shrewdness,  gave  her  every  advantage  over 
the  quickly-confiding  and  romantic  Eleonor, 
soon  gained  a  complete  ascendency  over  her 
mind.  She  watched  the  open  heart  of  her 
young  pupil  in  its  direct  course,  and  in  its 
little  windings :  she  knew  the  strong  parts, 
and  the  weak ;  when  to  attack,  and  when  to 
retreat :  she  led  the  opinions  of  her  friend, 
yet  appeared  to  follow  them  ;  and,  by  pre- 
tending to  distrust  her  own  judgment,  fixed 
her  reputation  for  uncommon  candor  and  a 
devoted  adherence  to  truth. 

She  studied,  no  less  assiduously,  to  obtain 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  worthy 
aunt  and  uncle,  and  was  equally  successful. 
Mr.  Fairfax,  though  prudent,  and  possessed 
of  an  enlightened  understanding,  with  ex- 
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cellent  common  sense,  was  yet  the  most 
unsuspicious  of  men.  He  was,  besides,  a 
warm  admirer  of  excellence,  and  the  feelings 
of  Mrs.  Fairfax  generally  sympathized  with 
those  of  her  husband ;  they  therefore  thought 
the  enthusiasm  of  Eleonor,  in  this  instance, 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  and  wished  their 
beloved  niece  to  profit  by  the  conversation 
of  Mrs.  Grafton,  which  abounded  in  obser- 
vation, instruction,  and  that  worldly  sense 
which  Eleonor  had  yet  to  acquire.  Void 
of  selfishness  themselves,  they  had  not  the 
most  distant  idea  of  the  interested  views  of 
Mrs.  Grafton ;  and,  though  they  continued 
to  caution  their  niece  against  falling  into, 
romantic  excess,  they  rather  promoted  than 
opposed  their  frequent  intercourse. 

With  respect  to  the  handsome  barrister, 
though  that  gentleman  had  insinuated  him- 
self no  less  successfully  than  his  sister  into 
their  esteem,  their  wishes  and  preference 
were  entirely  directed  another  way.  It  was 
the  secret  but  fond  hope  of  their  hearts  that 
the  two  beings  on  earth  whom  they  most 
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loved  might  form  a  mutual  attachment; 
that  the  noble-minded  Campbel,  whose  phi- 
losophy, they  were  persuaded,  would  sooner 
or  later  yield  to  the  glowing  affections  of 
youth,  might  have  a  companion  whose 
mental  graces  and  endearing  sweetness 
would  enhance  the  value  of  existence ;  that 
their  amiable  Eleonor  might,  in  the  son  of 
their  affection,  find  a  tender  guardian,  who 
would  guide  her  inexperience  with  a  hand 
as  gentle  as  it  was  firm,  and  whose  fine  un- 
derstanding would  teach  him  to  justly  appre- 
ciate her  mild  virtues.  These  hopes,  how- 
ever, they  confined  to  their  own  breast; 
being  mutually  of  opinion  that  neither  the 
choice  of  their  niece,  nor  of  Archibald, 
ought,  by  any  means,  to  be  influenced. 

The  barrister,  it  must  be  recollected, 
played  a  studied  part ;  while  he  was  assi- 
duous in  conciliating  the  favor  of  Mr.  Fairfax 
and  his  lady,  he  paid  no  attentions,  except 
those  of  civility  and  profound  respect,  to 
their  niece ;  but  he  assumed  a  pensive  lan- 
guor, which  he  foresaw  would  interest  the 
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romantic  Eleonor  in  his  behalf,  professed  a 
high  veneration  for  the  female  sex,  and 
never,  as  Campbel  too  often,  but  always 
kindly  did,  attacked  her  little  foibles.  Archi- 
bald, consequently,  whom  Eleonor  once  had 
thought  the  most  amiable  young  man  she 
had  ever  seen,  and  who,  while  those  thoughts 
prevailed,  might  have  secured  her  artless 
affections,  when  the  handsome  Leoline  ex- 
erted his  powers  of  fascination,  soon  lost  the 
ground  he  had  daily  been  gaining  on  her 
exclusive  preference.  The  contrast  between 
the  manners  of  those  young  men  was  indeed 
striking,  and  those  of  Hargrave,  certainly, 
were  well  calculated  to  inthral  the  affections 
of  tlie  unsuspecting  Eleonor. 

Archibald  was  scarcely  four- and-twenty 
years  old,  rather  above  the  middle  size;  his 
countenance  was  open,  manly,  and  intelli- 
gent ;  his  features  were  handsome,  but  not 
recfular ;  his  eyes  were  expressive ;  and  an 
air  of  animated  benevolence,  which  imme- 
diately prepossessed  the  beholder  in  his  favor, 
pervaded  his  physiognomy.  His  voice  was 
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pleasant;  his  manners,  though  amiable,  were 
lively ;  and  his  conversation  was  animated 
and  instructive. 

Eleonor,  as  he  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  excellence  of  her  hearty 
the  sweetness  of  her  disposition,  and  her 
mental  acquirements,  rose  high  in  his  esteem ; 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  romantic  ardor 
of  her  mind,  and  the  rashness  of  her  con- 
clusions, did  not  escape  his  observation. 
They  were  not  faults  to  create  disgust  in  a 
young  man  of  sensibility  and  genius ;  but 
Archibald,  who,  to  the  enthusiasm  of  youth, 
united  that  sound  understanding  by  which  it 
is  so  rarely  accompanied,  was  at  moments 
pained  by  them,  and,  like  the  worthy  Mr. 
Fairfax,  felt  alarm  for  her  future  happiness. 

Persuaded  that  his  heart  was  in  no  danger 
from  female  perfection,  he  yielded  without 
reserve  to  the  interest  it  imperceptibly  began 
to  take  in  all  that  related  to  Eleonor, 
ascribing  it  simply  to  philanthropy .  Deceived 
by  this  false  reasoning,  he  insensibly  ma- 
tured a  growing  affection,  which  daily  ac- 
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quired  force  and  stability.  In  the  spirit  of 
a  dauntless  knight,  who  flies  to  rescue  some 
fair  nymph  from  the  bonds  of  enchantment, 
he  ventured  sometimes  to  rally,  sometimes 
to  reason,  with  Eleonor,  on  the  danger  of 
indulging  romantic  delusions.  As  he  became 
more  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  that  young 
lady,  he  grew  more  earnest  in  his  remon- 
strances, and  they  became  more  frequent. 
Of  this  we  have  already  cited  some  ex- 
amples. 

Eleonor,  though  she  listened  with  inva- 
riable mildness,  from  a  natural  feeling  of 
self-love,  felt  a  little  piqued  by  these  re- 
peated attacks ;  to  which  the  profound  re- 
spect which  the  barrister  had  paid  her  pre- 
sented a  contrast  no  less  flattering  to  herself 
than  advantageous  to  him,  who  soon  also 
began  to  appear  the  most  amiable  in  her 
eyes.  Being,  however,  aware  of  the  parental 
affection  her  uncle  and  aunt  bore  to  Campbd, 
she  was  careful  not  to  express  her  opinioil 
on  the  subject. 

Not  alone  from  artfulness  of  manner,  but 
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by  external  form  and  accomplishments, 
Hargrave  was  well  calculated  to  win  a  lady's 
favor :  he  was  tall  and  slender,  his  counte- 
nance was  uncommonly  handsome,  his  com- 
plexion was  pale,  and  his  fine  hazel  eyes 
had  that  seductive  langour  which  is  frequently 
mistaken  for  expression.  His  voice  was 
harmonious ;  his  manners,  as  already  has  been 
said,  were  studied  to  fascinate ;  and  his  whole 
appearance  was  so  interesting,  that  the  af- 
fections of  one  less  romantic  than  Eleonor 
might  have  been  insnared  before  she  was 
aware  of  her  danger.  Perfectly  the  master 
of  his  feelings  and  actions,  and,  like  his  sister, 
endowed  with  consummate  art,  he  could 
with  greater  facility  influence  the  heart  of  an 
inexperienced  female.  On  this  occasion  he 
exerted  more  than  usual  ingenuity,  as  the 
fortune  of  Eleonor  was  an  object  highly 
desirable,  and  she  herself,  since  prudence 
obliged  him  to  think  of  matrimony,  was  not 
to  be  despised,  though,  in  his  own  proud 
opinion,  every  way  his  inferior,  except  in 
fortune. 
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How  far  this  plan  of  action  was  promoted 
by  the  deception  under  which  Eleonor  la- 
bored, relative  to  the  active  virtues  of  the 
barrister,  cannot  escape  recollection.  In 
their  early  acquaintance,  she  began  by 
judging  of  him  truly ;  but,  a  victim  to  these 
arts,  her  mind  was  led  astray,  her  thoughts 
entangled,  and  at  length  her  affections  in- 
snared.  Let  us  inquire  a  little  further  into 
the  means. 

Mrs.  Grafton,  with  whom  Eleonor  fre- 
quently spent  whole  days,  made  her  brother 
the  incessant  theme  of  conversation,  drawing 
comparisons  between  him  and  other  young 
men,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  former. 
Then  she  would  express  anxiety  at  the  languor 
.  into  which  he  had  of  late  fallen,  and  lament 
that  Leoline,  who  was  once  the  life  and  soul 
of  society,  should  be  so  changed.  "  She 
could  not  imagine  what  had  produced  so 
strange  an  alteration  in  so  short  a  time ;  she 
almost  feared  that  a  sudden  and  secret  at- 
tachment preyed  upon  his  peace.  First  love 
was  always  the  most  timid  and  constant. 
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He  had  never  been  in  love :  he  might  hav 
married  more  than  once  very  advantageously, 
but  he  had   hitherto  remained  indifferent, 
and  he  scorned  to  form  an  union  of  interest." 
At  another  time  Mrs.  Grafton  would  ex- 
press her  fears  "  lest  Hargrave  loved  without 
hope  of  meeting  a  return.     He  was  so  dif- 
fident of  his  merit,  and  entertained  so  exalted 
an  idea  of  female  excellence,  that,  supposing 
he  were  in  love  to  distraction,  he  would  be 
awed  to  silence  by  respect.  Perhaps  the  lady 
he  loved  might  prefer  another;  or  he  might 
torment  himself  with  false  apprehensions. 
In  either  case,  he  was  much  to  be  pitied. 
His  extreme  delicacy  would  not  permit  him 
to  ease  his  sufferings  by  confiding,  in  the 
sister  who  had  hitherto  shared  and  sympa- 
thized in  every  other  pain  and  pleasure.  She 
wished  he  had  the  courage  to  avow  his  af- 
fection to  the  object  of  it:  perhaps  he  might 
meet  a  generous  return.   She  knew  his  taste ; 
innocence,  devoid  of  art,  sweetness  of  temper, 
and  sensibility,   were   the   qualities  which 
alone  could  fix  his  choice.     The  gifts  of 
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fortune  would  be  secondary  considerations, 
though  his  own  was  small ;  but  he  was  de- 
licately alive  to  the  illiberal  prejudices  of 
the  w  orld ;  and,  if  the  young  lad}^  he  loved 
were  rich,  she  was  persuaded  he  would  rather 
be  miserable  than  declare  his  passion,  from 
the  dread  of  being  thought  interested,  unless 
indeed  he  should  perceive  her  heart  sympa- 
thized in  such  feelings,  and  that  her  happi- 
ness, as  well  as  his  own,  might  be  en- 
dangered by  his  silence." 

Eleonor  listened  to  these  flattering  but 
dancrerous  insinuations  with  increasing  in- 
terest,  and  they  dwelt  on  her  memory.  In 
every  succeeding  interview  Leoline  appeared 
more  amiable  and  interesting;  each  word 
and  look  had  a  new  charm ;  his  image 
haunted  her  dreams ;  waking,  he  was  the 
object  of  her  reveries  ;  his  sonorous  voice 
reverberated  in  her  ear ;  the  accents  which 
fell  from  his  lips  were  treasured  in  her  heart. 
The  name  of  Friendship  lulled  Prudence  to 
sleep ;  nor  did  Eleonor  wake  from  the  se- 
ductive illusion  till  peace  was  fled.  Sh# 
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became  restless  and  unhappy ;  society  grew 
irksome  to  her,  and  she  was  now  preyed 
upon  by  the  torments  of  uncertainty,  agi- 
tated by  the  fond  illusions  of  hope.  Mise- 
rable in  the  absence  of  Hargrave,  she  felt 
equally  embarrassed  in  his  presence;  and, 
fearing  lest  Mrs.  Grafton  and  her  brother 
should  discover  her  secret,  she  now  began  to 
avoid  the  society  of  that  lady  as  much  as 
she  could,  without  being  guilty  of  marked 
neglect.  If  ever  by  accident  she  was  alone 
with  Hargrave,  she  maintained  a  painful  yet 
determined  reserve,  not  aware  that  such 
conduct  was  the  most  likely  to  produce  the 
effect  she  dreaded.  In  company,  however, 
or  when  with  her  aunt  and  uncle,  Eleonor 
assumed  a  forced  vivacity,  which  only  in- 
creased her  inward  sufferings. 

Mrs.  Grafton,  who  narrowly  watched  the 
artless  Eleonor,  as  soon  as  she  perceived  her 
young  friend  had  fallen  into  the  snare,  and 
that  the  barrister  as  well  as  herself  stood 
high  in  the  esteem  of  Mr.  Fairfax  and  his 
lady,    acted    with    all    the    finesse   of  a 
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thorough  woman  of  the  world.  She  did 
not  attempt  to  persuade  Eleonor  to  make 
her  the  confidant  of  her  affection,  or  even 
seem  to  notice  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  that  young  lady's  conduct  toward 
her  brother  and  herself;  that  would  rather 
have  marred  than  advanced  her  plans.  She 
sought  an  early  opportunity  to  be  alone 
with  Mrs.  Fairfax  ;  then,  apologizing  for  the 
liberty  she  was  about  to  take,  she  begged 
she  would  grant  her  a  few  moments'  atten- 
tion, as  she  had  something  serious  to  com- 
municate. 

Mrs.  Fairfax,  surprised,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  think,  pressed  Mrs.  Grafton  to  ex- 
plain herself,  which  led  to  the  following 
dialogue  : — 

"  It  is  very  painful  to  me  to  speak,  my 
dear  madam,  on  so  delicate  a  subject,"  said 
that  lady ;  "  but,  as  a  friend  to  the  family, 
and  being  sincerely  interested  in  the  happi- 
ness of  your  amiable  niece,  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  inform  you  I  am   persuaded  my 
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sweet  friend  Eleonor  is  inwardly  un- 
happy." 

"  You  alarm  me,  dear  madam  !"  ex- 
claimed the  anxious  aunt ;  "  yet  I  think 
you  must  be  mistaken  ;  for,  of  late,  I  have 
remarked,  her  spirits  have  been  more  than 
usually  high." 

"  Miss  Fairfax,  it  is  true,  affects  great 
vivacity  in  company,  or  when  you  are  pre- 
sent, my  dear  Mrs.  Fairfax  ;  but,  whenever 
I  find  her  alone,  she  is  evidently  out  of 
spirits,  and  makes  such  forced  efforts  to 
appear  cheerful  that  I  begin  to  feel  seriously 
uneasy." 

"  And  have  you  never  questioned  or  ex- 
pressed your  fears  to  her,  dear  madam  ?" 

"  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  solicit  the 
confidence  of  a  young  lady  who  was  under 
protection  so  respectable,  and  had  friends 
so  tender  and  judicious ;  I  therefore  have 
forborne  to  speak;  but,  firom  all  I  have 
observed,  I  am  gieatly  mistaken  if  the  af- 
fections of  Eleonor  are  free." 
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"  You  amaze  me!"  said  Mrs.  Fairfax, 
divided  between  mingled  hope  and  alarm. 
'•  And  have  you  any  idea,  dear  madam,  on 
whom  she  has  fixed  them  ?" 

"  I  at  first  naturally  conjectured  that  Mr. 
Campbel,  who  is  no  less  handsome  than 
agreeable,  and  worthy,  in  every  respect,  to 
inspire  affection,  might  be  the  object  of  the 
lovely  Eleonor's  secret  attachment." 

"  And  were  you  mistaken  ?"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Fairfax,  with  an  eager  anxiety  she 
could  not  restrain. 

"  I  cannot  positively  affirm  I  was,  but, 
from  the  observations  my  anxiety  has  since 
led  me  to  make,  I  think  it  highly  improbable 
that  my  conjecture  should  be  just.  However, 
I  may  probably  be  mistaken.  Eleonor  has 
lately  avoided  my  society ;  and  my  mind, 
indeed,  has  of  late  been  so  much  harassed 
on  my  brother's  account,  that  I  have  scarcely 
been  the  mistress  of  cool  deliberate  judg- 
ment." 

"  I  hope  he  has  met  with  no  unexpected 
disappointment :  he  is  a  young  man  of  su- 
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perior  merit,  and  ought  to  act  a  conspicuous 
part  in  life." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  dear  madam ;  and 
Leoline  is  no  less  honored  by,  than  he  is 
proud  of,  your  good  opinion.  He  has  met 
with  no  worldly  disappointment;  his  pro- 
spects at  present  are  fair ;  but  he  has  some 
secret  affliction  which  preys  upon  his  peace. 
Society  is  become  irksome  to  him ;  the  only 
friends  in  whose  intercourse  he  continues  to 
take  pleasure  aie  yourself  and  Mr.  Fairfax." 

"  Perhaps,  dear  madam,  he  too  is  in 
love  ?" 

"  I  have  hitherto  made  fruitless  attempts 
to  discover  the  truth,  but  I  shall  not  be  at 
peace  till  I  have  prevailed  on  him  to  open 
his  heart.  He  might  have  formed  an  ad 
vantageous  union  with  a  widow  in  the  coun- 
try ;  a  spirited,  sensible  woman  ;  but  he 
discovered  that  she  had  acted  with  worldly 
cunning,  and  he  turned  from  her  advances 
with  disgust.  He  always  possessed  a  deli- 
cacy and  refinement  which  have  injured  his 
rapid  advancement,  and,  from  a  boy,  has 
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iijade  honor  his  invariable  guide.  But  the 
friendly  interest  you  have  expressed  has  led 
me,  contrary  to  my  intention,  into  parti- 
culars which  are,  I  fear,  intrusive." 

"  By  no  means  ;  I  cordially  sympathize 
in  the  concern  you  feel  for  a  brother  so 
worthy  of  your  affection ;  but,  I  confess, 
you  have  not  a  little  alarmed  me  respecting 
our  dear  Eleonor." 

"  I  rely  on  your  goodness,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Fairfax,  not  to  take  offence  at  the  frankness 
with  which  I  have  expressed  my  fears  con- 
cerning your  amiable  niece.  No  one  has  a 
greater  dread  of  being  thought  officious  than 
I  have;  but  all  selfish  fears  ought  to  be 
silenced  when  the  happiness  of  a  young  lady 
I  so  highly  esteem,  who  is,  beside,  the  niece 
of  my  friend,  is  probably  at  stake.  It  is 
quite  melancholy  to  see  eo  interesting  and 
lovely  a  dear  young  creature,  permit  me  to  say 
dear  friend,  preyed  upon  by  affection,  perhaps, 
which  she  has  not  the  courage  to  confide  to 
the  bosom  of  those  judicious  relations,  who 
would  sympathize  in  her  sufferings,  direct 
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her  judgment,  and  take  effectual  means  to 
promote  her  happiness.  If  you  could  pre- 
vail on  your  niece,  dear  madam,  to  open 
her  heart  to  you,  a  way  might  be  found  to 
remedy  the  evil." 

"  The  subject  is  no  less  painful  than  de- 
licate ;  yet  to  remain  silent  would  be  very 
wrong." 

"  Perhaps,  my  dear  Mrs.  Fairfax,  it 
would  be  advisable,  before  you  speak  to 
your  niece,  to  endeavor,  by  narrowly  watch- 
ing Eleonor,  to  discover  the  true  state  of 
her  affections.  If  an  abrupt  explanation 
could  be  avoided,  it  would  spare  her  feelings 
and  yours.  Do  not,  dear  madam,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Grafton,  rising  to  depart,  "  suf- 
fer what  I  have  said  to  affect  you  too  deeply. 
Eleonor  has  too  much  sense  to  have  placed 
her  affections  unworthily ;  and,  should  you 
disapprove  her  choice,  her  yielding  affec- 
tionate temper  will  not  suffer  her  to  persist 
in  an  attachment  which  does  not  meet  your 
approbation.  We  shall,  I  hope,  see  her  as 
fortunate  as   she  is  lovely  and  deserving. 
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I  know  no  young  lady  in  whose  happiness  I 
am  more  sincerely  interested,  as  well  for  her 
own  sake  as  for  the  regard  which  I  bear 
yourself  and  Mr.  Fairfax." 

Mrs,  Grafton  then  took  leave,  repeating 
her  good  wishes,  and  left  Mrs.  Fairfax  to 
ruminate  on  the  intelligence  she  had  received 
at  leisure. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

The  communication  of  Mrs.  Grafton, 
made  with  the  utmost  apparent  zeal  and 
dehcacy  of  friendship,  while  it  placed  the 
speaker  in  the  most  amiable  point  of  view, 
gave  no  less  concern  than  alarm  to  the  kind 
aunt.  The  hints  which  the  former  had  art- 
fully given,  and  the  plausible  manner  in 
which  she  had  contrived  to  bring  the  bar- 
rister in  question,  could  not  fail  to  produce 
their  intended  eifect :  they  suggested  a  strong 
and  painful  suspicion  that  Eleonor  was  at- 
tached to  him,  and  that  he  was  no  less  en- 
amoured of  that  young  lady. 

Before  she  took  any  measures  to  ascertain 
the  truth,  Mrs.  Fairfax  determined  to  con- 
sult with  her  worthy  husband  ;  consequently, 
when  alone  with  him  in  the  evening,  she  in- 
formed him  of  the  alarming  communication 
she  had  received,  and  stated  her  suspicions. 
These  gave  no  less  concern  to  Mr.  Fairfax 
than  to  herself,  and  they  consulted  on  the 
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means  of  ascertaining  or  refuting  their  fears, 
without  shocking  the  delicacy  of  the  too- 
susceptible  Eleonor :  those  which  Mrs. 
Grafton  had  suggested  appeared  in  every 
respect  the  most  advisable. 

The  good  uncle,  who  thought  he  had  re- 
marked a  growing  partiality  in  Campbel 
toward  Eleonor,  felt  no  little  apprehension 
that  his  favorite  wish  was  likely  to  be  dis- 
appointed, and  his  excellent  lady  feelingly 
sympathized  in  his  chagrin.  As,  however, 
they  held  themselves  in  a  gi'eat  degree  re- 
sponsible for  the  happiness  of  a  young  or- 
phan, who  was  entirely  under  their  protec- 
tion, and  whom  they  loved  with  paternal 
tenderness,  they  determined  to  interfere  no 
further  in  her  choice  than  was  necessary  to 
promote  that  happiness.  Of  Hargrave  they 
thought  highly  ;  and,  though  they  estimated 
the  heart  and  understanding  of  Campbel 
still  more  highly,  they  felt  little  surprise 
that  a  young  lady  so  romantic  should  give 
the  preference  to  one  eminently  gifted  and 
endowed  with  those    exterior  graces  and 
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seductive  manners  by  which  the  female  heart 
is  too  easily  captivated. 

Mr.  Fairfax  and  his  lady,  however,  agreed 
to  again  consult  with  Mrs.  Grafton  before 
they  took  any  steps  toward  a  discovery : 
they  accordingly  waited,  the  next  day,  on  that 
lady,  and,  after  many  acknowledgments  for 
her  friendly  and  candid  conduct,  frankly 
stated  the  suspicions  which  had  been  sug- 
gested by  her  communication,  and  their 
intentions  respecting  the  barrister  and  their 
niece,  should  those  suspicions  be  realized. 
Mr.  Fairfax  likewise  requested  Mrs.  Graf- 
ton to  aid  him  in  the  discovery  of  their 
mutual  inclination. 

"  If  Eleonor  love  your  brother,  dear 
madam,"  said  Mr.  Fairfax,  "  and  is  be- 
loved, though  I  frankly  own  our  wishes  had 
been  directed  another  way,  we  shall  not  cer- 
tainly refuse  to  receive  a  young  gentleman 
whom  we  highly  esteem  into  the  family ; 
but,  as  Eleonor  is  so  young,  and,  to  own 
the  truth,  as  I  dread  the  romantic  enthu- 
siasm of  my  niece,  I  cannot  suffer  her  to 
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marry  till  she  is  at  least  eighteen  months 
older.  I  likewise  do  not  think  it  right  that 
either  party  should  make  any  binding  engage- 
ment till  they  are  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  habits  and  dispositions  of  each  other,  and 
are  mutually  convinced  tliat  they  shall  be 
happy.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous,  in  such 
cases,  than  precipitancy.  I  hope,dear  madam," 
continued  the  good  uncle,  "  that,  to  your 
other  favors,  you  will  add  the  kindness  of 
aiding  Mrs.  Fairfax  and  myself  in  a  disco- 
very which  will  relieve  our  common  anxiety. 
If  you  have  learned  more  than  what  you  have 
already  told  us,  do  not  let  false  delicacy  keep 
you  silent :  whatever  you  are  kind  enough 
to  communicate  will  be  properly  under- 
stood." 

"  You  do  both  my  brother  and  myself 
great  honor,  dear  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Grafton ; 
"  and  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  sense 
of  your  kindness  and  liberality  of  conduct. 
I  confess  you  have  thrown  me  into  a  painful 
alternative  ;  but  I  must  set  aside  all  personal 
consideration  when  the  peace  of  such  worthy 
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friends,  and  the  happiness,  perhaps,  of 
those  so  dear  to  me,  are  in  question.  Since 
you  force  me  to  speak,  I  have  wrung  the 
truth  from  my  brother :  he  is  secretly  at- 
tached to  your  lovely  niece ;  but  he  is  ig- 
norant of  her  sentiments,  and  scarcely  dares 
flatter  himself  they  are  favorable  to  him  ; 
for  he  has  painfully  remarked,  for  some 
time  past,  that  Eleonor  has  not  treated  him 
with  her  accustomed  frankness  and  cordi- 
ality, but  has  maintained  a  distant  reserve 
whenever  he  happened  to  find  her  alone.  I 
confess  I  see  the  matter  in  a  very  different 
light  from  that  in  which  his  modesty  has 
placed  it ;  but  I  can  only  speak  from  con- 
jecture :  sometimes  one  is  greatly  deceived  in 
such  affairs.  Leoline  is  certainly  a  charming 
young  man,  and  will  make  an  excellent 
husband  ;  but,  if  I  were  in  Eleonor's  place, 
I  am  not  certain  I  should  not  prefer  your 
late  ward,  Mr   Campbel." 

"  In  any  case  the  feelings  of  a  delicate 
young  woman  ought  to  be  spared,"  said  Mrs. 
Fairfax ;  "  and  I  think  it  would  be  advisable, 
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dear  madam,  to  persuade  your  brother  to 
risk  the  chance  of  a  refusal,  which,  from 
what  you  have  just  said,  I  scarcely  think  is 
likely  to  happen.  Should  our  expectations 
be  deceived,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to 
ask  an  explanation,  which  will  be  so  painful 
to  our  dear  Eleonor." 

"  Your  advice  is  excellent,"  replied  the 
worthy  uncle ;  *^  but  women  are  justly  allow- 
ed to  be  our  superiors  in  delicacy  of  feeling. 
You,  dear  madam,"  continued  Mr.  Fair- 
fax, addressing  himself  to  Mrs.  Grafton, 
*'  will  have  the  goodness  to  inform  your 
brother  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  him 
as  a  suitor  to  our  dear  Eleonor,  if  he  can 
obtain  her  consent.  Be  pleased  further  to 
state  my  wish  that  nothing  may  be  preci- 
pitated, but  that  each  party  should  be  at 
liberty  to  retract,  if,  on  better  acquaintance, 
they  find  they  have  not  a  mutual  confidence 
of  enjoying  permanent  happiness,  and  that 
high  esteem  which  can  alone  render  the 
marriage  state  fortunate." 

*'  Certainly,  dear  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Graf- 
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ton ;  "  my  brother,  I  am  sure,  will  be  en- 
tirely guided  by  your  wishes ;  his  own 
good  sense  cannot  but  point  out  their  wis- 
dom. If  the  event  answer  our  expectations, 
my  husband  will  be  truly  happy  to  be  re- 
lated to  friends  for  whom  he  has  the  warm- 
est esteem,  and  I  should  be  no  less  proud 
of  the  honor." 

The  commission  which  Mrs.  Grafton  re- 
ceived gave  that  lady  no  little  satisfaction, 
and  she  could  not  help  secretly  exulting  at 
the  success  with  which  her  well-laid  plan 
had  been  crowned.  She  was  in  part  con- 
scious that  she  had  acted  throughout  the 
aifair,  not  only  with  consummate  art  and 
finesse,  but  had  been  guilty  of  misrepre- 
sentation ;  yet,  as  she  persuaded  herself  she 
had  shewn  the  most  disinterested  friendship 
toward  Mr.  Fairfax  and  his  family,  she 
thought  her  conduct  not  only  justifiable,  but 
praiseworthy. 

The  barrister  was  not  greatly  surprised, 
though  highly  gratified,  by  the  pleasing  in- 
telligence his  sister  had  to  communicate: 
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he  knew  she  had  the  art  of  influencing  the 
actions  and  opinions  of  her  friends  to  a 
masterly  degree,  and  he  likewise  thought  too 
highly  of  himself  to  feel  much  doubt  of  his 
person  and  talents  being  acceptable  to  the 
family  of  Eleonor.  The  only  thing  he  had 
feared  was  that  Mr.  Fairfax  might  have  had 
views  on  Campbel,  who  was  greatly  his 
superior  in  fortune.  Of  the  affection  of  the 
young  lady  he  entertained  not  the  least 
doubt ;  and,  though  he  thought  her  romantic 
enthusiasm  ridiculous,  he,  not  being  pos- 
sessed of  a  heart  framed  to  feel  the  exquisite 
sensibilities  of  love,  found  her  person  agree- 
able ;  and,  had  she  been  as  plain  as  she  was 
lovely,  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  he  knew  not  how  much  more, 
would  have  possessed  sufficient  charms  to 
have  chained  him  to  Hymen's  car,  notwith- 
standing the  antipathy  he  entertained  to 
marrias^e  bonds. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


On  the  following  day,  Eleonor,  who  was 
ignorant  of  what  had  passed,  feeUng  her 
spirits  more  than  usually  depressed,  pleaded 
a  head-ache,  and  dechned  accompanying 
her  aunt  and  uncle  to  an  evening  party. 

When  they  were  gone,  as  music  gave 
some  relief  to  the  oppression  of  her  heart, 
she  took  her  harp,  and  accompanied  herself 
to  a  little  ballad,  the  words  of  which  were 
applicable  to  her  feelings  :  tears  involuntarily 
started  in  her  eyes,  and  her  voice  was  al- 
most choked  with  emotion. 

As  she  was  making  the  finishing  close 
with  exquisite  expression,  the  drawing-room 
door  suddenly  opened,  and  Mr.  Hargrave 
w^as  announced. 

She  had  not  heard  the  knock,  because 
the  family  occupied  the  back  rooms  in  com- 
mon. Trembling  and  confused,  Eleonor 
hastily  rose,  put  aside  the  harp,  and  for  a 
few  seconds  had  not  the  powder  to  speak. 
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Making  a  violent  effort,  however,  she  re- 
covered, and  begged  him  to  be  seated. 
When  the  first  compliments  were  over,  and 
he  had  dehvered  a  message  from  Mrs.  Graf- 
ton, which  served  as  a  pretext  for  his  visit, 
the  latter,  though  scarcely  able  to  suppress 
the  gratification  his  vanity  received  at  the 
palpable  confusion  of  Eleonor,  assumed  a 
mournful  air,  and  said — ^^  I  fear  I  intrude, 
Miss  Fairfax  !  but  I  cannot  be  at  peace  till 
I  learn  in  what  I  have  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  incur  your  displeasure  ?" 

"  My  displeasure,  sir !"  exclaimed  Eleonor, 
with  unfeigned  surprise.  *'  Surely,  I — ^you 
cannot  think  I  am  offended !" 

"  I  have  too  much  reason  to  fear  I  have 
given  you  offence ;  "answered  the  elated  Har- 
grave,  affecting  to  speak  still  more  mournfully. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  you  are  mistaken,"  said 
Eleonor,  blushing  deeply,  and  in  a  tone  of 
voice  which  she  vainly  flattered  herself  ex- 
pressed indifference.  *'  I  hope  I  am  not  ca- 
pricious, or  rude,  to  the  friends  of  my  uncle." 

"  Your  uncle  /"  exclaimed  our  hero,  in  the 
F  3 
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tone  of  tender  reproach;  "  oh  !  Miss  Fairfax, 
am  I  totally  unworthy  oi your  esteem?" 

Poor  Eleonor,  almost  sinking,  muttered  a 
few  words,  that  were  equally  unintelligible 
to  herself  and  Hargrave.  The  latter,  ap- 
proaching her  with  well-acted  timidity,  said, 
in  a  tremulous  voice — ''  I  would  die  to  ob- 
tain a  gift  so  precious  I  Can  a  young  lady, 
who  is  all  sweetness,  hate  the  man  who 
axiores  her  ?  Oh,  lovely  Eleonor,  do  not  make 
me  wretched  by  your  disdain !  Do  not  reject 
a  heart  that  is  devoted  to  you !" 

"  Sir — Mr.  Hargrave — I  beg — I  insist 
— pray  leave  me ! — This  is  ungenerous  ! — 
If  my  uncle — " 

Eleonor  could  not  proceed. 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself,  sweet  Eleonor," 
continued  the  artful  Hargrave,  with  well- 
acted  respect,  ^'  or  imagine  I  should  presume 
to  soUcit  your  favor  till  I  had  received  the 
sanction  of  that  respectable  uncle.  He  has 
generously  permitted  me  to  throw  myself  on 
your  mercy !  On  you  my  happiness  or  misery 
depends.  Can  you  doom  me  to  wretchedness  ?" 
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The  eyes  of  Hargrave,  to  which  he  could 
impart  the  most  hypocritically  tender  expres- 
sion, were  even  more  eloquent  than  his  lips. 
How  could  an  artless  inexperienced  girl 
imagine  that  such  looks  may  be  assumed 
alike  by  the  impassioned  and  sincere  lover, 
or  the  male  coquet,  who  makes  love  a  studied 
science.  The  sweetest  tears  she  had  ever 
shed  bedewed  Eleonor's  blushing  cheek. 
Timidity  sealed  her  lips,  but  she  stretched 
out  her  hand  to  her  Leoline,  who,  being 
well  read  in  romance,  dropped  on  one  knee, 
and  pressed  it  with  respectful  fervor  to  his 
heart. 

He  went  as  he  came,  exulting  in  his  su- 
perior merit,  and  little  moved,  though  much 
gratified,  by  the  artless  affection  of  the  lovely 
Eleonor.  He  was  still  more  charmed  at 
the  prospect  of  being  enabled,  by  the  fortune 
of  that  young  lady,  to  indulge  in  some  of 
those  fashionable  luxuries,  which  so  often 
had  been  the  object  of  his  envy. 

Eleonor  continued  in  delightful  reverie, 
unconscious  how  the  time  passed,  till  her 
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aunt  and  uncle  returned  at  a  late  hour.  On 
their  unexpected  appearance,  she  awoke  as 
it  were  from  a  dream,  and  put  such  absent 
questions  that  Mr.  Fairfax  and  his  lady,  who 
had  been  informed  of  Hargrave's  visit,  al- 
most immediately  suspected  the  truth. 

"  So  Mr.  Hargrave  has  been  here,"  said 
the  kind  uncle ;  willing,  as  soon  as  possible^ 
to  relieve  the  mind  of  Eleonor. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  she,  blushing  scarlet 
deep. 

*^  Did  he  say  any  thing  particular  ?" 

"  He — he  said — that  is,  he  told  me — 
he — he — had  your  permission  to — to — " 

"  To  solicit  your  favor,  was  it  not  so 
Eleonor?" 

Eleonor  cast  down  her  eyes  in  confusion. 

"  He  told  you  the  truth;  I  gave  him  that 
sanction.     Did  you  confirm  the  grant  ?'* 

Eleonor  still  had  not  the  courage  to  raise 
her  eyes  from  the  ground,  or  answer  this 
embarrassing  question. 

"  Nay,  my  love,  do  not  be  afraid  to 
speak  !  Did  you  allow  him  to  hope  ?" 
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"  If  it  is  agreeable  to  you  and  my  dear 
aunt,"  said  Eleonor,  not  daring  to  look  up. 

"  It  is  your  happiness  which  is  in  ques- 
tion, my  dear  child,"  continued  Mr.  Fairfax, 
affectionately  taking  her  hand ;  do  not, 
therefore,  be  influenced  by  that  consideration 
if  your  heart  is  indifferent ;  but,  if  you  feel 
a  decided  preference  for  Mr.  Hargrave,  do 
not  fear  to  confide  in  your  best  friends,  who 
are  tenderly  solicitous  for  your  welfare." 

Eleonor,  overpowered  by  contending  emo- 
tions of  gratitude,  timidity,  and  love,  burst 
into  tears,  and,  when  the  soothing  caresses 
of  her  friends  had  rendered  her  more  calm, 
acknowledged  her  affections  were  placed  on 
Mr.  Hargrave.  The  tender  uncle,  still 
alarmed  lest  the  romantic  enthusiasm  of  that 
young  lady  should  expose  her  to  future 
danger,  thus  kindly  and  impressively  warned 
his  niece : — 

^'  Let  me  conjure  you,   dear  Eleonor," 

said  Mr.  Fairfax,  in  a  tone  more  than  usually 

serious,  "  to  act  with  fortitude  and  candor  : 

should  you,  on  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
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with  Mr.  Hargrave,  find  that  your  imagi- 
nation has  deceived  you,  and  that  you  have 
not  the  exclusive  preference  you  now  imagine 
you  feel  for  that  gentleman,  I  have  insisted 
that  each  party  shall  be  at  liberty  to  retract, 
should  circumstances  render  such  a  step  ne- 
cessary. Nothing  can  justify  either  man  or 
woman  in  deceiving  the  person  who  relies 
implicitly  on  their  candor.  Beside,  a  con- 
trary conduct  is  certain  to  bring  lasting  misery 
on  yourself  and  family.  The  duties  of  the 
marriage  state  are  too  sacred  to  be  lightly 
weighed,  or  rashly  undertaken.  Sympathetic 
affections,  mutual  confidence,  and  reciprocal 
esteem,  can  alone  form  the  basis  of  connubial 
concord.  Neither,  dear  Eleonor,  sufier  your 
reason  to  be  the  dupe  of  your  imagination ; 
that  would  be  equally  dangerous.  Should 
Mr.  Hargrave,  contrary  to  our  expectations, 
prove  less  worthy  than  he  appears,  or  dis- 
cover habits  and  propensities,  in  a  more  fa- 
miliar intercourse,  which  must  be  productive 
of  misery  to  himself  and  his  family,  do  not, 
oh,  do  not  persist  in  wilful  blindness,  and 
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reject  the  warning  advice  of  your  more  ju- 
dicious friends.  Do  not  give  us  the  affliction 
to  know  we  may  have  innocently  contributed 
to  the  delusion  and  future  unhappiness  of 
our  beloved  niece,  the  dear  child  of  our 
adoption." 

This  affectionate  appeal  was  gratefully 
felt  by  Eleonor ;  but  the  excellent  advice  it 
contained  was  deemed  superfluous  by  that 
inexperienced  romantic  young  lady.  Of  her 
constancy  there  could  be  no  doubt,  and 
that  Leoline  was  the  most  amiable  and 
faultless  of  mankind  there  could  be  still 
less.  It  was  impossible  he  could  ever  sink 
in  her  esteem  !  Her  aunt  and  uncle,  by 
some  strange  accident,  might  be  deceived ; 
but  she  knew  him  better,  and  could  never 
be  guilty  of  injustice  so  flagrant.  With  these 
sage  reflections  Eleonor  laid  her  head  on 
her  pillow,  and  the  image  of  her  affectionate 
Leoline  swam  before  her  eyes,  till,  at  length 
exhausted,  she  sunk  into  a  sweet  slumber. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


We  will  leave  Eleonor  to  dream  awhile 
of  everlasting  constancy,  and  happiness  su- 
preme, and  return  to  the  amiable  and  fault- 
less object  of  her  delightful  reveries.  Though 
the  barrister  was  not  in  love,  being  eager  to 
obtain  possession  of  wealth,  that  was  to 
procure  him  those  luxuries  which  so  long 
had  been  the  object  of  his  ambition,  the 
delay  which  Mr.  Fairfax  required  was  by  no 
means  to  his  taste.  Seeing,  however,  no 
way  to  obviate  this  unpleasant  circumstance, 
he  was  forced  to  submit,  and  his  wonted 
prudence  and  sagacity  afforded  him  cogent 
motives  of  consolation.  Of  Eleonor's  con- 
stancy, or  rather  of  his  own  irresistible  merits, 
he  entertained  not  the  least  doubt;  and,  as  he 
was  persuaded  he  ran  no  risk  in  acceding  to 
such  a  condition,  that  each  party  might  be 
at  Hberty  to  rt^tract,  perfecdy,  in  some  re- 
spects, accorded  with  his  narrow  policy,  and 
the  reluctance  he  had  always  felt  to  fetter 
himself  in  hymeneal  bonds. 
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The  handsome  Hargrave  might  have  been 
married  several  times,  and  had  missed  more 
than  one  opportunity  of  advancing  his  for- 
tune, much  to  the  vexation  of  his  sister. 
His  increasing  worldly  ambition,  however, 
some  months  before  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Fairfax,  at  length  had  overbalanced 
the  aversion  he  bore  to  the  connubial  state, 
and  he  had  nearly  been  caught  in  the  snares 
of  a  cunning  Scotch  widow,  who,  thanks  to 
art,  though  she  verged  on  the  brink  of  fifty, 
looked  little  more  than  forty,  and  with  whom 
he  had  met  on  a  northern  circuit.  This 
lady  dressed,  danced,  and  led  the  fashions  ; 
talked  of  her  fine  house  in  Edinburgh, 
her  numerous  servants,  family  plate  and 
jewels;  and  told  the  barrister,  as  if  in  con- 
fidence, that  she  had  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
in  the  bank. 

The  bait  was  tempting,  and  the  widow 
kind  ;  looks  and  sighs,  and  flattering  words, 
w^ere  interchanged.  The  lady,  aware  that 
she  had  no  time  to  lose,  and  naturally  too 
compassionate  to  leave  so  charming  a  Ce- 
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ladon  long  in  suspense,  to  spare  his  modesty 
and  her  own,  after  the  flirtation  of  a  month, 
wrote,  in  the  character  of  an  unknown  friend^ 
to  inform  that  gentleman  *'  that  a  certain 
fair  widozv  was  not  averse  to  bestow  her 
hand  and  fortune  on  a  certain  gallant  bar- 
rister, whose  respectful  adoration  did  not 
meet  with  an  ungrateful  return." 

This  friendly  hint,  M'hich  Hargrave  had 
every  reason  to  expect  would,  sooner  or  later, 
in  some  shape  or  other  be  given,  had  the 
letter  reached  him  an  hour  earlier,  might 
have  been  taken  into  consideration  ;  but, 
previous  to  its  arrival,  certain  trifling  cir- 
cumstances had  come  to  light,  which  had 
totally  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  In 
despite  of  appearances  so  fair,  he  had  been 
seized  with  occasional  qualms  of  doubt, 
which  had  checked  the  ardor  with  which  he 
would  otherwise  have  met  the  widow's  ad- 
vances ;  and,  by  dint  of  indefatigable  in- 
quiry, had  just  learned  that  his  blooming 
goddess  had  a  son  abroad,  to  whom,  on  her 
decease,   the  property,  with  the  house  and 
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family  plate,  devolved ;  that  her  boasted 
diamonds  were  false  brilliants ;  that  her  nu- 
merous servants  consisted  of  a  cook,  a  house- 
maid, and  a  foot-boy;  and  that  her  real 
personal  fortune  was  even  less  than  his 
own. 

The  barrister,  applauding  the  sagacious 
precautions  he  had  taken,  wrote  a  farewell 
adieu  to  the  lady,  in  which  he  lamented 
^'  that  imperious  necessity  compelled  him  to 
banish  himself  from  her  dangerous  society  ; 
hoped  that  so  much  wit  and  beauty  would 
bless  a  more  fortunate  swain ;  and  assured 
her,  should  he  ever  meet  with  her  soji,  that  he 
should  be  happy  to  testify  his  grateful  sense 
of  the  unmerited  favors  he  had  received ;  and, 
if  he  saw  him  on  the  brink  of  matrimony 
with  a  widow,  who  hoped  to  gain  a  young 
husband  by  holding  out  false  colors,  he  should 
take  great  pleasure  in  giving  him  a  friendly 
hint  of  the  truth." 

Having  despatched  this  consolatory  epistle, 
Hargrave  took  post  for  London,  and  left  the 
enraged  widow  to  seek  out  for  a  more  cre- 
dulous dupe. 
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These  were  the  real  facts,  out  of  which 
the  ready-witted  Mrs.  Grafton  had  conjured 
up  the  rich  and  blooming  widow  D acres, 
as  the  reader  may  remember. 

The  consolatory  reflections,  which  sug- 
gested themselves  relative  to  the  stipulation 
of  Mr.  Fairfax,  did  no  less  honor  to  the  sa- 
gacity and  prudence  of  the  amiable  Har- 
grave.  Who  could  foresee  the  future  ?  In 
the  space  of  eighteen  months,  many  strange 
events  might  come  to  pass :  he  was  the 
nephew  of  the  wealthy  Sir  Christopher  Har- 
grave,  who  lived  with  princely  splendor  on 
one  of  the  finest  estates  in  the  kingdom, 
and  by  whose  proud  neglect  he  had  been 
more  than  once  stung  to  the  quick. 

That  gentleman,  it  is  true,  though  ad- 
vanced in  years,  was  in  good  health,  and  had 
a  booby  son,  growing  up  to  manhood  ;  but 
Sir  Christopher  and  the  young  squire  were 
passionately  fond  of  the  chace,  and  rode  the 
highest-bred  hunters ;  they  had  had  a  hun- 
dred hair-breadth  escapes,  but  they  might 
happen,  by  some  lucky  chance,  to  overshoot 
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the  mark,  and  break  their  necks,  on  some 
spirited  expedition.  Who  could  affirm  that 
such  might  not  be  their  fate  ?  Should  that 
very  melancholy  event  take  place,  he,  as 
the  next  heir,  must  inherit  the  title,  and  an 
estate  of  thirty  thousand  a  year.  In  that 
case,  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  family,  of 
which  he  would  then  be  at  the  head,  would 
oblige  him,  should  he  marry,  to  form  a  con- 
nexion more  suitable  to  his  rank  in  life. 
Having  riches  enough,  he  must  then  look  to 
rank.  With  gifts  like  his,  what  might  he 
not  hope  ?  He  was  bound  by  no  promise. 
Eleonor  was  a  fond  romantic  girl,  but,  though 
it  would  be  difficult  to  replace  the  loss  of  a 
man  of  his  superior  talents  and  personal  en- 
dowments, her  fortune  could  not  fail  to 
procure  her  a  good  establishment,  which 
was  all  a  young  lady  of  sense  ought  to  regard. 
Campbel  might  esteem  himself  fortunate 
in  being  allowed  to  marry  a  young  lady 
whom  he  had  thought  not  totally  unworthy 
to  bear  the  name  of  Hargrave.  They 
would  be  admirably   matched  ! — a  female 
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Quixote  with  a  modern  stoic  I — How  hopeful 
a  race  might  not  spring  from  this  charming 
pair,  to  enlighten  the  human  species  ! 

Such  were  the  feelings  and  convenient 
principles  of  the  gentleman  on  whom  Eleonor 
had  lixed  her  affections,  whom  her  imagi- 
nation had  gifted  with  high-souled  virtues, 
and  whom  she  thought  the  most  amiable  of 
men. 
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CHAP.    X. 


Shortly  after  Hargrave  became  the 
avowed  lover  of  Eleonor,  one  morning, 
as  he  was  reading  at  chambers,  he  was 
agreeably  surprised  by  the  apparition  of  a 
fashionable  friend,  with  whom  he  was  on 
terms  of  intimate  confidence,  and  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Continent. 
After  the  usual  congratulations  and  saluta- 
tions had  passed,  these  amiable  gentlemen 
fell  into  conversation,  and  the  following 
dialogue  took  place  : — 

"  I  am  told,  Hargrave,"  said  Dashington, 
(so  the  young  traveller  was  named,)  "  our 
friends  have  not  lately  seen  you  among  them. 
Are  you  grown  weary  of  the  society  of 
honest  fellows  ?  Must  we  black-ball  you  ?" 

"  By  no  means ;  I  am  no  renegado ;  but 
I  am  in  a  cursed  scrape,  Bob,"  continued 
the  barrister,  with  a  shrug  of  self-pity. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Nothing  hatching 
against  you  at  Westminster-hall,  hey  ?  Those 
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affairs,  'pon  honor,  are  devilish  expensive  1 
A  spirited  fellow  pays  dearly  for  curing  a 
pretty  woman  of  prejudices,  which  our  more 
polished  neighbours  on  the  Continent  have 
wisely  thrown  off.  I  have  had  many  a 
narrow  escape ;  but  my  lucky  star  always 
prevailed." 

"I  am  safe  enough  in  that  quarter;  but  I 
am  in  a  fair  way  of  going  to  Doctors' 
Commons." 

"  Impossible  1" 

"  Nothing  is  more  true;  I  am  on  the 
very  brink  of  matrimony.  No,  no  ;  not  on 
the  very  brink :  it  will  be  more  than  a  year 
before  the  Gordian  knot  will  be  tied." 

"  A  year,  man  !  Why,  who  the  deuce 
would  dance  attendance  after  one  woman  for 
a  whole  year?  I'll  be  demm'd  if  you  do, 
Hargrave !" 

"  I  tell  you,  Bob,  it  is  a  settled  thing. 
Women,  to  be  sure,  give  one  a  deal  of 
trouble  before  marriage ;  but  we  have  the 
delightful  anticipation  of  retaliating  upon 
them  ten-fold  afterward." 
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"  Why,  what,  in  the  name  of  love  and 
liberty,  Hargi-ave,  can  induce  a  man  like 
you,  the  happy  favorite  of  the  ladies,  every 
where  courted  and  admired,  to  make  such  a 
sacrifice  ?'* 

''  The  inducement  is  not  trifling ;  I  have 
good  reasons  to  allege." 

"  Indeed  !  Let  us  hear." 

"  The  lady  I  am  to  marry  has  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  independent  of  her  family ; 
and  in  all  probability  will  inherit,  perhaps, 
twice  as  much  more,  on  the  decease  of  a 
near  relation." 

"  These  reasons  are  cogent,  I  confess; 
but  remember  the  widow,  Hargrave.  Are 
you  sure  false  colors  are  not  thrown  out  ?" 

*^  Be  under  no  alarm,  Bob." 

"  Why,  knowing  you  as  well  as  I  do,  I 
own  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  I  suppose 
your  future  bride  is  some  despairing  nymph 
of  fifty,  or  superannuated  dowager,  whose 
wrinkles  out-number  her  thousands  ?" 

"  No,  faith,  Dashington  ;  you  have  over- 
shot the  mark  by  thirty  good  years,  at  least ; 
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my  bride,  that  is  to  be,  is  a  blooming  girl, 
not  yet  eighteen,  whose  dimples  out-number 
her  thousands." 

"  Then  I  fear,  Hargrave,  you  are  a  lost 
man  ;  from  a  spirited  fine  fellow,  you  Avill 
dwindle  into  a  downright  sober  husband, 
love  your  wife,  sit  at  home  and  yawn,  keep 
the  ten  commandments,  and  defy  Satan  and 
all  his  works  !" 

"  The  picture  is  vastly  flattering !  Do  I 
look  like  a  dotard,  a  tame  domesticated  ani- 
mal ?" 

"  No,  faith,  Hargrave ;  to  do  you  jus- 
tice, I  must  own,  there  is  more  of  the  wolf 
than  the  lamb  in  your  nature.  There  is 
little  danger  you  should  kill  your  wife  with 
kindness ;  yet  the  wisest  of  us  sometimes 
are  made  fools  of  by  the  cunning  sex." 

"  Never  fear !  No  wife  of  mine,  be  as- 
sured, shall  make  me  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  or  presume  to  interfere  with 
my  pursuits  and  pleasures.  I  will  not,  for 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  subject  myself  tfo 
thirty    thousand  plagues.      Were   she    the 
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heiress  of  Croesus,  and  as  beautiful  as  Lais, 
I  would  still  be  my  own  master." 

"  I  applaud  your  spirit,  though  your  doc- 
trine is  demm'd  unfashionable.  But  how 
will  your  intended  bride  relish  these  wise  re- 
solutions ?  Women,  you  know,  when  pleased, 
are  angels ;  but  daring  is  the  wight  who 
ventures  to  provoke  them." 

"  Oh !  I  pretty  well  know  the  sex  ;  but 
there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception.  My 
Dulcinea  is  a  very  sugar-cane !  Under  my 
management,  she  will  become  the  most  sub- 
missive, well-behaved,  and  complying  wife 
in  the  three  kingdoms.  She  is,  it  is  true, 
cursed  romantic,  and  at  moments  I  almost 
despair  of  making  her  fit  to  appear  in  the 
world;  but  that  is  of  Httle  consequence; 
women  ought  rarely  to  go  into  public  ;  be- 
side, a  man  of  sense  will  keep  his  silly  wife 
within  doors,  and  prevent  her  from  exposing 
herself  and  him." 

"  Bravo,  Hargrave !  I  am  happy  to  find 
you  are  not  in  love  ;  for,  when  you  are,  it 
will  be  alLover  with  you." 
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"  If  ever  I  am  such  a  dolt,  I  will  give 
you  leave  to  post  my  caricature  in  every 
print-shop,  with  a  pair  of  asses'  ears !  Not 
but  what  Eleonor  Fairfax  is  a  devilish  fine 
girl,  and  I  like  her  as  well  as  any  reasonable 
woman  ought  to  expect;  but  the  sex  are 
cursed  unconscionable.  However,  I  had 
little  trouble  in  persuading  the  kind  creature 
of  my  flame  ;  a  score  or  two  of  sighs  and 
languishing  looks,  with  half  as  many  fine 
speeches,  such  as  a  smattering  of  novel-read- 
ing and  an  indifferent  memory  could  sup- 
ply, did  the  business  :  and  no  turtle-dove  is 
more  faithful  and  fond." 

*'  Well,  Hargrave,  I  think  you  have  en- 
gaged in  a  dangerous  speculation.  If  I  were 
to  marry,  which,  in  dt spite  of  my  better 
genius,  I,  like  you,  may,  some  day  or  other, 
be  induced  to  do,  I  should  take  as  short  a 
lease  as  possible  of  matrimonial  cares,  and 
seventy  would  have  greater  attractions  for  me 
in  a  wife  than  seventeen.  I  rejoice,  how- 
ever, to  find  we  are  in  no  immediate  danger 
of  losing  you :  yet,  a  year's  bondage  is  a 
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cursed  bore  !  cut  the  time  short,  and  again 
be  a  free  man.  If,  in  the  interim,  you 
should  be  inchned  to  hang  or  drown,  think 
of  the  thirty-thousand-pound  prize,  and  re- 
sist temptation  !" 

Dashington  then  left  his  friend,  imbued 
"vvith  increased  self-admiration,  and  some- 
thing like  pity,  at  the  greatness  of  the  sa- 
crifice he  had  consented  to  make. 

The  barrister,  however,  was  piqued  that 
his  fashionable  apathy,  in  the  future  charac- 
ter of  a  husband,  should  a  moment  be  held 
in  doubt ;  and  resolved,  when  he  should  be 
manied,  to  act  in  a  manner  to  undeceive  all 
who  did  him  injustice  so  flagrant.  He  was 
no  less  determined  to  exert  a  most  unfashioYi" 
able  degree  of  connubial  jealousy,  and  to 
keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  conduct  of  his 
wife.  His  suspicious  temper,  and  the  sup- 
posed knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  female 
frailty,  made  him  judge  alike  unfavorably 
of  the  whole  sex ;  so  that  even  the  artless 
romantic  Eleonor  was  not  entirely  exempted 
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from  the  general  censure  he  cast  upon 
women. 

The  reader  will  be  mistaken  should  he 
suppose  that  the  prudent  barrister  unbo- 
somed these  his  private  sentiments  as  freely 
to  those  who  entertained  old-fashioned  no- 
tions of  domestic  happiness  and  connubial 
love  as  he  did  to  his  friend  Dashington. 
By  no  means.  To  them  he  held  a  very 
different  language.  No  man  could  more 
eloquently  expatiate  on  the  delights  of  mutual 
tenderness,  or  draw  a  more  masterly  picture 
of  social  enjoyments. 

He  knew  that  a  skilful  lawyer  can  defend 
both  sides  of  a  question,  when  necessary, 
and  piqued  himself  on  being  no  tyro  in  his 
profession :  he  seized  every  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  his  ingenuity  and  oratorical 
powers ;  and,  when  he  perceived  they  were 
successful  beyond  his  hopes,  it  afforded  no 
little  gratification  and  self-applause,  to  find 
himself  so  completely  master  of  the  opinions 
aad  passions,  which  was  the  direct  road  to 
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the  pockets  of  the  unsuspecting,  whom  he 
thought  it  his  greatest  merit  to  render  subser- 
vient to  his  pleasures  and  designs,  while  he 
looked  down  upon  them  with  contempt. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  the  next  chapter  will 
contain  a  very  different  conversation ;  in 
which  we,  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
amiable  Mr.  Hargrave,  shall  easily  trace  the 
same  character,  however  he  may  have 
changed  his  mask. 
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CHAP.  XL 


It  would  not  be  easy  to  discover  greater 
constancy,  good  faith  and  truth,  nor  youthful 
principles  more  pure,  than  were  planted  in 
the  heart  of  Eleonor:  but  we  generally  judge 
of  the  hearts  of  others  by  our  own.  The 
barrister  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
himself  to  entertain  any  doubt  that  he 
should  make  the  least  scruple  of  changing, 
if  change  could  be  to  his  advantage ;  he 
could  not,  therefore,  help  somewhat  appre- 
hending, that  the  lovely  Eleonor  might  hap- 
pen to  play  the  jilt. 

The  worthy  Mr.  Fairfax,  though  he  had 
acted  so  disinterestedly,  felt  a  double  re- 
gret ;  not  only  that  Campbel  and  Eleonor 
were  now  lost  to  each  other,  but  that,  by 
one  of  the  parties  at  least,  and  probably  by 
both,  the  loss  would  be  severely  felt.  He 
had  perceived,  much  more  clearly  than 
Archibald  himself,  which  way  his  affections 
swayed,  and  the  strength  they  were  acquiring. 
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When  Eleonor  had  discovered  her  par- 
tiality, and,  from  his  earnest  desire  to  do 
right,  her  uncle  had  promised  no  opposition  to 
Hargrave,  he  felt  it  was  his  duty,  in  the  way 
of  conversation,  to  make  Campbel  acquainted 
with  all  this,  and  it  w^as  a  duty  that  he  had 
daily  intended  to  perform  ;  yet,  partly  from 
sensibility,  and  partly  from  accident,  he  had 
hitherto  been  silent. 

One  evening,  as  Archibald  was  coming  to 
town,  by  the  Uxbridge  road,  on  horse- 
back, having  ridden  hard,  and  feeling  friendly 
to  his  horse,  which  was  an  excellent  one,  he 
suffered  him  to  walk  leisurely  along,  while  he 
indulged  in  revery.  He  had  sent  his  ser- 
vant forward,  and  was  carried  leisurely  along, 
lost  in  thought.  To  the  philosopher,  the 
evening  favoured  meditation  ;  to  the  poet, 
and,  perhaps,  still  more  to  the  painter,  it 
was  finely  poetical ;  for  the  bright  Moon  rode 
swiftly  among  the  passing  clouds,  that  hid 
her  now  in  thick  darkness,  and  anon  were 
illumined  by  her  with  all  the  varied  tints 
her  radiance  gave. 
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By  this  partial  light  Campbel  now  and 
then  descried  a  man,  that  seemed  of  an 
athletic  form,  but  who,  visible  one  minute, 
disappeared  the  next.  This,  at  first,  gave 
him  no  alarm,  since  it  was  but  the  effect  of 
the  moon  and  clouds ;  but,  at  length, 
he  thought  he  heard  a  man  leap,  and 
afterward  rustling  in  the  hedge ;  and 
he  began  to  think  of  putting  spurs  to  his 
horse. 

The  thought  came  too  late,  the  bridle  of 
the  horse  was  seized ;  he  was  stopped,  and 
a  ruffian,  with  a  loaded  pistol,  called, 
"  Your  watch  and  money,  sir,  or  you  are  a 
dead  man !" 

Campbel,  unarmed,  and  thus  threatened, 
thought  it  much  more  prudent  to  give  his 
purse  than  risk  his  life ;  but  it  so  happened 
that  its  contents  that  evening  were  not 
weighty.  The  robber,  receiving  it,  was  dis- 
appointed, and  demanded  Campbel's  pocket- 
book.  "  I  have  none,"  replied  Archibald, 
"  I  assure  you,  sir." — "  No  trifling,"  an- 
swered the  robber ;  "  your  pocket-book,  or 
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your  life  !" — "  Sir,  I  really  have  no  pocket- 
book  about  me." — "'  Then " 

A  horrid  oath,  the  firing  of  a  pistol,  and 
a  violent  blow  from  some  third  person, 
that  laid  the  robber  sprawling,  followed  each 
other  so  quickly,  as  to  seem  almost  instan- 
taneous. Luckily,  the  ball  of  the  robber 
grazed  Campbel's  saddle,  but  did  no  farther 
mischief;  and  the  person  who  knocked  the 
ruffian  down,  having  seized  his  fire-arms,  and 
wrested  another  loaded  pistol  from  his  side- 
pocket,  secured  him  from  being  farther  dan- 
gerous. 

The  deliverer  of  Campbel  called,  in  a  tone 
of  anxious  alarm,  "  Are  you  hurl,  sir?" 

"  No,  sir,"  Archibald  answered;  "  but 
I  believe  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  my 
life." 

"  The  God  of  mercies  then  be  praised  1" 
replied  the  stranger.  "  If  I  have  saved  the 
life  of  a  human  being,  I  never  can  be  thank- 
ful enough  to  Heaven  for  having  enabled  me 
to  do  my  duty." 

''  I  am  very  much  mistaken,"  said  Camp- 
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bel,  **  if  I  have  not  heard  your  voice  be- 
fore, sir." 

"  Nay,  indeed,  sir,"  answered  the  stran- 
ger, *'  I  had  the  very  same  thought." 

"  Surely,  it  must  be  Mr.  Maiden !" 

"  Are  you  my  dear  young  friend,  Mr. 
Campbel  ?" 

"  I  am." 

"  Then  I  am  the  happiest  man  on  earth  ! 
No  adventure  of  my  whole  life  will  be  more 
precious  to  my  memory  than  tiiis !" 

The  feelings  of  the  friends  may,  perhaps, 
be  imagined,  but  cannot  easily  be  described  : 
we  must  leave  the  reader  to  pause  upon  them. 

The  robber  had  been  struck  on  the  tem- 
ple, and  so  stunned,  that  he  lay  senseless 
for  a  short  space  ;  but,  coming  to  himself, 
he  attempted  to  rise;  which  Campbel,  see- 
ing, sprang  from  his  horse,  and  seized  him, 
saying,  "Make  no  resistance,  sir;  we  will 
harm  you  as  little  as  possible.  What  should 
be  done  with  this  man,  Mr.  Maiden  ?" 

''  Pray,  spare  my  life,  gentlemen,''  cried 
the  robber. 
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"  You  are  a  murderous  villain!"  an- 
swered Mr.  Maiden. 

*^  No,  indeed,  indeed  !"  replied  the  rob- 
ber; "  I  did  not  intend  to  fire:  it  was  the 
blow  you  gave  me  that  made  the  pistol  go 
ofF." 

"  I  hope  that  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Maiden : 
"  Nay,  I  am  willing  even  to  take  your  word 
for  it,  wicked  though  you  are.  You,  Mr. 
Campbel,"  continued  he,  "  have  given  me 
a  very  salutary  lesson ;  it  taught  me  the 
vice  of  judging  too  severely,  and  was  the 
most  benevolent  one  I  have  ever  known. 
Let  this  man  walk  between  us  to  Hammer- 
smith, and  let  him  remember  I  have  his 
own  loaded  pistol." 

**  I  find  you  are  both  gentlemen,"  said  the 
robber ;  "  will  you  give  me  your  words  you 
will  not  take  my  life  ?  If  not,  I  would  rather 
fight  for  the  chance  of  it  at  present." 

Campbel,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  a 
gripe,  to  convince  him  how  powerful  in  mus- 
cular strength  both  of  his  antagonists  were, 
answered,  "  Y  ou  must  act  as  we  think  proper ; 
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we  would  rather  do  you  good  than  harm ; 
but  walk  peaceably,  and  offer  no  resistance." 
Tlie  fellow  obeyed ;  and  the  former  mas- 
ter and  pupil  consulted  together  in  Latin  ; 
and  agreed,  as  the  mildest,  yet  safest, 
means  they  could  devise,  to  make  him  en- 
list as  a  soldier,  which  would,  at  least,  give 
him  a  chance  to  reform.  They  had  no 
other  choice  but  that,  or  of  causing  him  to 
be  hanged. 

Having  executed  this  disagreeable  busi- 
ness, Archibald  anxiously  inquired  of  Mr. 
Maiden  if  he  had  any    urgent  affair   that 
would  prevent  them  from  spending  the  even- 
ing together  ?     His  friend  answered  no :  he 
had  dined  with  an  old  college  acquaintance, 
had  missed  the  stage,  and,  indeed,  was  ra- 
ther pleased  with  the  walk  on  such  an  even- 
ing.    Hearing  a  horseman  pace  so  leisurely 
behind  him,  he  had  been  rather  alarmed  : 
this  had  luckily  put  him  on  the  alert,  and 
brought  him  so  suddenly  to  the  aid  of  the 
very  man  on  earth  whom  he  would  have 
been  most  happy  to  assist. 
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Campbel  then  proposed  they  should  sup 
with  his  honored  guardian,  with  whom  he 
wished  to  bring  Mr.  Maiden  acquainted ; 
and  accordingly,  ha.ving  delivered  up  his 
horse  to  the  groom,  they  adjourned  to  Baker- 
street. 

Archibald  was  well  aware  of  the  little 
pique  that  had  so  long  existed  in  the  breast 
of  Maiden,  concerning  the  plum-cake;  and, 
with  the  utmost  delicacy,  introduced  the 
subject,  taking  care  to  inform  his  friend  of 
the  truth ;  which  was,  that  Eleonor,  even  at 
the  time  it  happened,  young  as  she  was,  had 
the  good  sense  to  blame  herself  exceedingly ; 
and  that,  as  her  years  and  understanding 
increased,  she  continued,  occasionally,  to 
mention,  with  great  regret,  that  she  had 
given  such  just  cause  of  offence  to  so  worthy 
a  gentleman. 

Mr.  Maiden  listened  to  this  with  real  plea- 
sure, but  not  without  a  mixture  of  chagrin. 
"  You,  Mr.  Campbel,"  said  he,  "  have 
made  a  complete  convert  of  me.  I  now 
think,  like  you,  that  men  may  be  truly 
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moral  and  virtuous,  yet  have  very  different 
opinions,  even  on  subjects  the  most  serious. 
I  continue  to  wish  that  all  men  were  of  my 
opinion  ;  for,  if  I  were  not  thoroughly  per- 
suaded that  opinion  is  well  founded,  I 
should  change  it;  but  I  hold  it  right,  at  pre- 
sent, never  to  judge  uncharitably  of  any  man 
whose  actions  are  good." 

Maintaining  such  gentle  converse,  the 
friends  arrived  in  Baker-street.  Here  they 
found  assembled  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Fairfax,  and 
the  happy  Eleonor;  the  well-pleased  Har- 
grave  on  her  left,  and  on  her  right  sat  her 
dear  friend,  Mrs.  Grafton.  It  would  not 
have  been  easy  to  have  found  a  social  circle, 
where  three  of  the  parties,  at  least,  were 
more  self-satisfied  :  the  innocent  Eleonor 
was  in  heaven ;  and,  seeing  Campbel  enter, 
the  amiable  Hargrave  was  little  less ;  for 
there  he  sat  triumphant,  thoroughly  con- 
scious of  his  extraordinary  gifts,  bodily  and 
mental,  and  of  all  the  advantages  he  derived 
from  them. 

Envy  was  no  natural  inhabitant  of  the 
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breast  of  Cainpbel ;  yet,  it  must  be  owned, 
at  this  moment,  he  was  not  wholly  free  from 
a  feeling  that  was  very  like  envy.  Even  the 
self-satisfaction  that  beamed  in  the  counte- 
nance of  Eleonor  excited  some  little  uneasy 
sensation  in  his  bosom ;  and,  for  once  in  his 
life,  he  would  have  been  more  at  his  ease 
if  she  had  been  less.  Luckily,  he  had  an 
office  to  peiform  that  was  grateful  to  his 
heart:  walking  up  to  her,  and  leading 
Mr.  Maiden,  he  said,  "  I  know  I  shall  give 
Miss  Fairfax  pleasure  by  presenting  to  her 
the  hand  of  an  old  and  very  sincere  friend, 
who  has  long  regretted  the  want  of  an  oppor- 
tunity like  the  present." 

Conscious  of  the  offence  she  had  formerly 
given,  Eleonor  blushed,  and  was  at  first  not 
a  litde  confused ;  but  she  was  presently  re- 
vived by  the  conciHatory  look  of  Mr.  Maiden, 
and  only  replied,  "  Indeed,  sir,  I  was  once 
so  naughty  a  girl,  that  really  I  am  afraid 
you  never  can  forgive  me."  To  which  Mr. 
Maiden  replied,  with  a  manly  ardor,  that 
shewed  he  spoke  from  his  heart,  "  It  is  I, 
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Miss  Fairfax,  who  deserve  to  be  blamed  ;  I 
trust  I  am  for  ever  cured  of  such  unworthy 
prejudices.  The  benefit  conferred  on  me  by 
this  cure  was  a  gi'eat  one,  and  I  owe  it  en- 
tirely to  this  my  noble-minded  friend,  whom, 
while  I  live,  I  shall  continue  to  honor." 

Mr.  Maiden,  then,  in  the  overflowings  of 
his.  heart,  which  not  all  the  efforts  of  Archi- 
bald could  impede,  related  by  what  means 
he  had  become  the  master  of  *  *  *  *  college. 
Till  divulged  by  Mr.  Maiden,  this  worthy 
act  had  been  entirely  unknown.  While  she 
listened,  the  countenance  of  Eleonor  glis- 
tened with  pleasure,  and  this  was  observed 
no  less  by  Mr.  Fairfax  than  by  Hargrave, 
but  with  very  different  sensations ;  yet  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  say  which  of  the 
two  appeared  most  to  admire  the  worthiness 
of  the  action. 

Archibald  determined,  since  his  friend 
was  so  lavish  of  praise,  to  bestow  that  upon 
him  which  was  justly  his  due ;  and  related 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Maiden,  that  very 
evening,  had  probably  saved  his  life;  by 
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which  recitation  the  innocent  Eleonor  was 
so  moved  that  she  could  not  forbear  to  seize 
and  kiss  the  hand  of  Mr.  Maiden. 

This  piece  of  presumption  could  not  pass 
unnoticed  by  Hargrave  ;  who,  while  he  kept 
a  smile  upon  his  lips,  indulged  all  the  envy 
that  lurked  in  his  bosom.     He  could  not 
forget  Campbel  as  a  rival ;  and  that  the  wo- 
man, to  whom  he  condescended  to  pay  his 
addresses,  should  shew  herself  so  interested 
in  the  happiness  of  that  rival,  was  an  oftence 
not  easily  to  be  pardoned  :  however,  it  was 
cherished  in  secret ;  it  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  conceived ;  from  the  teeth  out- 
ward, all  was  smiling ;  but  meditated  malice, 
and   future   revenge,    lay   rankling   at   the 
heart. 

From  the  behaviour  of  Hargrave,  nothing 
of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind  could  be 
divined :  no  one  present  applauded  all  that 
was  praiseworthy  with  greater  ardor.  "  We 
are  all  highly  delighted,"  said  the  barrister, 
"  with  what  you  have  told  us,  gentlemen, 
and  no  one  more  sincerely  than  Miss  Fair- 
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fax,  whose  eyes  best  testify  the  pleasure  she 
has  received." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hargrave,  forjudging 
me  so  kindly,  and,  I  hope,  so  truly ;  for  I 
cannot  but  say  I  think  such  actions  must  for 
ever  call  forth  all  the  best  affections  of  the 
heart,"  said  Eleonor ;  little  suspecting  she 
was  at  that  moment  calling  forth  some  of 
its  worst  affections. 

Campbel,  without  intending  it,  had  had 
his  triumph,  and  Hargrave  Mas  anxiously 
waiting  till  his  turn  should  come,  swelling 
with  the  consciousness  that  he  had  full 
means  of  retaliation.  He  truly  divined  : 
Campbel  was  not  yet  aware  of  the  avowed 
partiality  of  Eleonor.  "  The  young  gen- 
tleman shall  be  made  acquainted  with  it  pre- 
sently !"  Such  was  the  angry  ejaculation  of 
his  malignant  mind. 

Assuming  a  gracious  smile,  and  address- 
ing himself  to  Eleonor,  he  said,  "  I  hope 
you  won't  forget  to-morrow  evening ;  recol- 
lect, I  am  the  most  punctual  creature 
breathing.     I  will  be  with  you  a  little  before 
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eight.  I  am  told  it  will  be  the  fullest 
Opera  this  season." 

A  conscious  blush  overspread  the  cheek 
of  Eleonor ;  yet  was  there  nothing  in  her 
heart  but  that  which  it  would  most  will- 
ingly have  avowed,  had  time  and  place  been 
correspondent :  still,  however,  she  replied, 
"with  a  sweet  smile,  "  I  will  not  make  you 
wait  long." 

The  ban  ister  watched  the  countenance  of 
Campbel,  and  was  delighted  to  perceive  his 
inuendo  had  produced  its  full  effect.  Like 
a  skilful  pugilist,  determined  to  follow  up  his 
blow,  he  thus  continued  :  "  In  the  nature 
of  music  there  is  something  truly  celestial ; 
but  how  heavenly  is  it  when  two  beings, 
whose  very  souls  sympathize,  enjoy  it  in 
each  other's  company ;  and,  by  the  sweet 
expression  that  plays  upon  the  countenance 
of  each,  shew  the  raptures  they  feel !  Their 
lips  are  silent,  but  their  eyes  and  their  hearts^ 
indeed,  are  eloquent ! " 

This  was  uttered  with  a  tender  look  at 
Eleonor,  and  accompanied  by  a  sigh,  as  ex- 
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pressive  as  such  a  sigh  could  be.  Of  such 
sighs,  and  such  looks,  the  confiding  and 
affectionate  heart  of  Eleonor  was  completely 
the  dupe.  She  returned  a  look,  and  half- 
suppressed  a  sigh,  which,  though,  speaking 
in  the  Opera  style,  they  were  piano  dimi- 
niiendo,  were  not  the  less  sweet  or  expres- 
sive. To  the  peace  of  Campbel,  alas  !  they 
were  poison.  He  understood  them  but  too 
well;  and  their  very  sweetness  was  their 
deadly  venom. 

Through  the  whole  evening,  and  at  the 
supper-table,  the  revengeful  spirit  of  Har- 
grave  seized  every  opportunity  of  displaying 
the  power  he  had  acquired  over  the  in- 
snared  affections  of  Eleonor.  He  asked 
permission  to  sit  next  her,  which  a  gracious 
smile  immediately  granted ;  he  handed 
whatever  she  asked  for ;  inquired  if  this  de- 
licacy, or  if  that,  pleased  her  ;  took  the  first 
glass  of  wine  with  her ;  and  was  industrious — 
no  demon  could  have  been  more  so — to  de- 
monstrate which  way  the  tide  of  affection 
flowed. 
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The  gloom  and  despondency  that  sat  on 
the  countenance  of  Campbel,  to  Hargrave 
filled  the  cup  of  glory  to  the  brim.  ^^  Are 
not  you  well,  Mr.  Campbel?  I  am  really 
alarmed !  Half  an  hour  ago,  no  one  was 
more  cheerful.  It  must  be  some  corporeal 
affection ;  for,  seeing  us  all  so  happy,  we 
know  your  generous  nature  too  well  to  doubt 
that  you  partake  in  our  pleasure."  These, 
and  such  like  condolements,  were  addressed, 
by  the  rancorous,  triumphant  Hargrave,  to 
the  disconsolate,  but  noble-minded  Campbel, 

Eleonor  did  not  sit  long  after  supper,  for 
she  was  not  quite  at  her  ease.  She  so  far 
sympathized  with  Campbel,  as  to  perceive 
something  was  amiss,  though  she  knevv'  not 
^vhat;  and,  as  her  heart  had  once  been 
strongly  inclined  to  think  all  that  was  favor- 
able of  him, — as  it  had  not  entirely  forgotten 
all  its  former  propensities,  but,  as  those 
propensities  had  rather  been  revived  by  the 
anecdotes  of  the  evening, — it  by  no  means 
gave  her  pleasure  to  observe  the  melancholy 
that  benighted  a  countenance,  which  she  had 
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been  accustomed  to  see  so  clear,  and  full  of 

sunshine. 

When  she  had  withdrawn,  the  amiable 
barrister  could  stay  no  longer  ;  and,  though 
he  was  rather  anxious  not  to  commit  himself 
by  unguarded  expressions,  he  took  care  to 
make  it  understood  that  he  and  Eleonor 
were  magnets  of  powerful  attraction  to  each 
other. 

The  sagacious  Mrs.  Grafton  had  all  the 
evening  taken  occasion  to  play  into  his  hand  ; 
but  then  she  played  with  discretion,  and  was 
careful,  whenever  she  saw  him  likely  to  bolt 
out  of  the  course,  to  keep  him  in  check,  and 
bring  him  on  the  right  side  of  the  winning- 
post.  Knowing  how  much  he  delighted  in 
the  indulgence  of  his  satirical  malignity,  she 
encouraged  his  pretended  readiness  to  retire, 
and,  telHng  him  he  must  absolutely  see  her 
home,  gave  him  a  seat  in  her  chariot. 

The  house  of  Mr.  Fairfax  was  spacious ; 
he  had  prevailed  on  Mr.  Maiden  to  take  a 
bed  there,  and  the  anxious  Archibald  waited 
with  some  impatience  till  his  friend  retired. 
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He  then,  with  a  tremulous  hesitation,  intro- 
duced the  subject  at  his  heart,  and,  by  litde 
less  than  direct  questions,  was  eager  to  know 
if  any  thing  had  taken  place  between  Har- 
grave  and  Eleonor ;  if  she  had  openly  de- 
clared her  partiality  for  that  gentleman  ;  and 
if  Mr.  Fairfax  had  been  made  a  party,  and 
had  given  his  consent. 

Mr.  Fairfax,  pained  and  grieved  as  he 
was,  yet  was  glad  that  this  opportunity  of 
being  thoroughly  explicit  had  occurred.  He 
stated  every  thing  that  had  passed,  gave  his 
reasons  for  having  acted  as  he  had  done, 
pressed  his  ward  tenderly  by  the  hand,  drop- 
ped a  tear  on  it,  and  said,  "  I  could  heartily 
have  wished,  Archibald,  it  had  been  other- 
wise ;  but  so  it  is.  Good  night ;  God  bless 
you !  Good  night." 
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CHAP.  XIL 


Campbel  retired  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep; 
thoughts  poured  upon  his  mind  too  fast,  and 
they  were  such  thoughts  as  made  him  rest- 
less, for  they  were  cruel.  In  vain  he  en- 
deavoured to  call  philosophy  to  his  aid ; 
philosophy  was  deaf,  or  rather,  the  moment 
after  it  had  been  invoked,  was  forgotten. 
Till  now  he  had  deceived  himself  by  the  per- 
suasion that  all  the  anxietv  he  had  felt  for 

•J 

Eleonorhad  been  mere  friendship,  and  nothing 
more ;  for,  now  that  her  consent  had  been 
given,  and  her  word  pledged  to  another,  the 
pangs  he  felt  were  too  severe  not  to  enforce  a 
desponding  conviction  of  who  the  lovely  ob- 
ject was  on  whom  his  affections  were  fixed. . 
Appealing  to  his  understanding,  instead  of 
aiding  him  to  repress  his  passion,  it  could  only 
approve,  applaud,  and  admire.  If  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Eleonor  was  a  failing,  was  it  not  the 
only  one  she  had  ?  Can  a  human  being  be 
found  who  is  perfect  ?  Would  not  time  and 
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experience,  if  not  wholly  correct  that  fail- 
ing, render  it  almost  amiable ;  nay,  was  it 
not  amiable  already?  Where  had  he  ever 
seen,  where  should  he  ever  find,  Eleonor's 
equal  ?  Her  whole  behaviour,  the  innocence 
of  her  countenance,  the  mildness  of  her 
manners,  the  complacency  with  which  she 
listened  to  that  partial  blame  which  he  had 
more  than  once  rashly  ventured  to  hint  her 
unsuspecting  zeal  deserved,  were  now  all 
fondly  called  to  memory.  Her  beauty  was 
matchless  !  but  it  was  not  her  beauty  alone ; 
no,  it  was  the  purity  and  loveliness  of  her 
mind,  that  played  in  every  feature.  With  a 
vulgar  soul,  even  her  captivating  symmetry 
might  have  been  vulgar;  but  her  whole 
form,  so  acted  upon,  so  guided,  so  inspired, 
was  angelic  I 

To  Archibald  she  was  now  for  ever  lost  ; 
he  had  neglected  the  favorable  moment,  he 
had  franticly  overlooked  her  perfections,  and 
had  encouraged  his  thoughts  to  dwell  upon 
what  was  scarcely  a  defect,  till  he  had 
estranged  a  heart  which  he  had  reason  to 
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believe  felt  kindly  once  toward  hiin  ;  and  had 
conspired  to  lead  her  affections  toward  the 
man,  who  he  feared  had  selfish  views,  and 
passions  that  portended  evil.  Love  is  quick- 
sighted,  and  keen  of  remark.  The  whole 
conduct  of  Hargrave,  his  specious  manners, 
his  once  apparently  unmeaning  remarks,  his 
conversations,  formerly  and  of  late,  particu- 
larly of  that  evening,  all  passed  perfectly 
through  the  memory  of  Campbel ;  while  the 
various  passions  that  preyed  upon  him  de- 
picted an  alarming  and  almost  hideous  por- 
trait of  the  lawyer,  which,  however,  scarcely 
exceeded  the  truth. 

Yet,  what  could  be  done  ?  How  could  he 
act  ?  Fairfax,  his  friend  and  almost  father, 
had  sanctioned  the  addresses  of  Hargrave ; 
not  because  it  was  what  he  wished,  but  be- 
cause he,  the  uncle  of  Eleonor,  thought  it 
his  duty,  in  so  momentous  an  affair  as  the 
choice  of  a  partner  for  life,  to  suffer  her  to 
decide  for  herself.  She  had  decided :  superior 
to  every  kind  of  marked  affectation,  her  lan- 
guage, looks,    and  whole   behaviour,    tes- 
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tified  who  was  the  happy  possessor  of  her 
heart. 

Fairfax,  though  he  owned  he  would  not 
that  way  have  directed  the  affections  of  his 
niece,  thought  favorably  of  Hargrave ;  he, 
Campbel,  thought  far  otherwise.  But  was 
he  a  candid  judge?  Or,  though  he  were 
certain  that  all  he  foreboded  would  be  veri- 
fied, which  way  could  he  interfere?  Oh, 
how  exquisite  would  the  pleasure  have  been, 
had  he  been  chosen  to  contribute  to  the  hap- 
piness of  Eleonor !  But  should  that  happiness 
be  disturbed  by  him  ?  Should  it  be  impeded  ? 
He  should  then,  indeed,  merit  her  contempt 

These  were  but  a  few  of  the  reflections 
that  perplexed  and  tormented  him  through 
the  whole  night,  though  they  all  had  but  one 
object,' — Eleonor,  the  dangers  to  which  she 
was  exposed,  the  ineffable  felicity  of  which 
he  was  deprived,  distracting  images  of  every 
kind,  in  none  of  which  one  gleam  of  hope 
was  seen. 

In  this  temper  of  mind,  for  a  while,  we 
must  leave  him :  his  heart  was  oppressed, 

VOL.  II.  H 
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but  his  mind  was  manly :  though  it  could 
not  overcome,  it  contributed  somewhat  to 
assuage  his  grief,  by  virtuous  and  manly 
means.  What  these  means  were,  will,  in 
time  and  place,  be  made  known  ;  at  present, 
we  must  turn  our  attention  another  way,  and 
introduce  a  character  to  the  reader,  with 
whom  he  is  yet  unacquainted.  The  reason 
of  his  being  brought  into  notice  will  pre- 
sently, though  not  immediately,  be  seen. 
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CHAP.  XIII, 


Hargrave,  who  loved  to  lounge  awaj 
an  hour,  pick  up  the  news  of  the  morning, 
glance  over  the  papers,  hear  what  was 
doing,  and  see  what  was  to  be  seen,  was 
one  morning  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a 
pamphlet  in  a  shop  he  frequented,  when  a 
young  fellow,  apparently  of  some  fashion, 
whose  walk  was  consequential,  and  whose 
countenance,  though  good-natured,  was 
strongly  marked  with  conceit,  came  in, 
threw  himself  into  the  first  vacant  chair, 
and,  calling  to  the  shopman,  said,  "  Go,  tell 
your  master  I  am  here,  John." 

The  bookseller  and  Hargrave  happened 
to  be  in  the  counting-house,  conversing  : 
"  Pray,  who  is  that  person  ?"  asked  the 
barrister. 

''  A  man  of  rank  and  fashion,"  answered 
the  bookseller ;  "no  less  a  gentleman  than 
Sir  Cecil  Conway." 

H  2 
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"  There  is  something  singular  in  his  ap- 
pearance." 

"  So  there  is  in  his  character.  I  have 
not  time  to  give  it  you  now,  but  you  will 
probably  soon  be  made  acquainted  with  one 
feature  of  it,  if  you  stay."  The  bookseller  then 
joined  the  new  comer ;  and  Hargrave,  pre- 
tending to  look  over  books,  sauntered  forward. 

After  giving  an  order  for  two  or  three 
new  pamphlets,  Sir  Cecil  asked,  "  Pray 
have  you  heard  of  the  grand  heroic-ope- 
ratic-tragi-comedy,  in  four  acts,  that  is 
shortly  to  appear  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir  Cecil.  You  do  not  happen 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  author,  I  pre- 
sume ?" 

"  Oh,  dear  yes  !  he  is  an  intimate  friend 
of  mine  ;  but  he  keeps  behind  the  curtain. 
Men  of  a  certain  condition  do  not  choose 
to  be  too  familiar  to  the  vulgar  public." 

"  Do  you  think  the  piece  will  succeed, 
Sir  Cecil?" 

"  Why  should  you  doubt  ?  The  lan- 
guage is  classical,  the  incidents  are  striking, 
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the  scenery  splendid,  and  the  dresses  su- 
perb !  It  is  the  admiration  of  the  green- 
room !  The  first  critic  in  the  kingdom  has 
pronounced  it  to  be  a  master-piece  !  Five 
capital  parts  for  the  men,  four  for  the  wo- 
men !  In  their  whole  lives  the  actors  were 
never  so  delighted  !  You  no  doubt  will  be 
there  ?" 

"  If  business  will  permit." 

"  Curse  business!  you  must  positively  go. 
I  have  influence  with  my  friend,  and  he 
shall  permit  you  to  purchase  the  copy- 
right." 

"  I  suppose,  Sir  Cecil,  you  intend  to  be 
present  the  first  night  ?" 

*'  O  yes,  incognito,  with  my  friend :  I 
shall  feel  for  him  as  I  should  for  myself." 

"  No  doubt,  Sir  Cecil,  you  make  the 
case  your  own." 

"  Certainly,  he  is  my  best  friend;  beside 
I  always  patronize  authors.  Poor  devils! 
they  really  excite  my  compassion.  I  make 
it  a  point  to  support  every  new  piece,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent.  I  seat  myself  in  the 
H  3 
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front  of  the  stage-box,  clap  as  often  as  pos- 
sible, till  the  play  is  in  danger  of  being 
damned,  and  then  I  join  in  the  general 
hiss,  and  cry  off!  off!  off!  to  save  my 
critical  reputation ;  so,  when  the  curtain 
drops,  the  box-keeper  admits  me  behind  the 
scenes,  to  condole  with  or  congratulate  the 
author,  as  it  may  happen." 

"  I  think,  Sir,  I  have  heard  you  occa- 
sionally write  a  prologue  or  epilogue  ?" 

*^  Now  and  then,  when  the  poetical  vein 
is  upon  me ;  at  such  times  my  hands  are 
always  full.  I  am  too  easy !  Happy  to 
serve  a  poor  devil,  and  oblige  the  town ! 
Now  and  then  the  whim  takes  me,  and 
then  I  find  I  have  a  talent  that  way ;  it 
costs  me  no  trouble.  A  prologue  is  indeed 
the  easiest  thing  on  earth.  You  have  only 
to  cant  about  the  author's  modesty  all 
through  it,  and  the  business  is  done.  In 
the  epilogue  you  must  flatter  the  audience, 
string  half  a  score  puns,  glance  at  the  follies 
most  in  vogue,  vapour  of  Englishmen  and 
England'*   naval  and    military  glory,  then 
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close  with  a  prayer  for  the  king  and  the 
ix)yal  family,  and  the  house  will  thunder 
with  applause.  You  will  hear  an  epilogue 
of  mine  to  the  new  piece ;  but  that  is  a 
secret.  Though  I  fear  my  name  will  be 
given  up  by  the  actors :  when  any  person 
of  rank  and  fashion  does  them  a  favor, 
their  vanity  is  not  to  be  trusted.  I  was 
prevailed  upon  to  write  it  for  the  new  actress, 
the  heroine  of  the  piece,  and  a  devilish  fine 
girl !  She  will  speak  it  with  effect,  with  true 
classical  prosody;  my  friend  and  I  have 
given  her  a  few  lessons.  She  is  in  raptures 
with  her  part !  In  the  first  act  she  is  a  pea- 
sant's daughter,  in  the  second  she  is  page 
to  a  prince,  in  the  third  she  turns  out  to  be 
herself  a  princess,  and,  in  the  fourth,  she  and 
the  prince,  her  lover,  are  most  magnificently 
married." 

"  Will  such  a  plot,  Sir  Cecil,  be  thought 
to  have  quite  enough  of  originality  ?" 

*'  Why,  now  really,  Mr.  Thing-um-bob, 
that  is  a  very  queer  question  !  Permit  me 
to  tell  you,  sir,  all  the  characters  are  allowed 
H  4 
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to  be  original !  Touches  of  nature  every 
where  ! — *  Such  a  plot  ?'  Sir,  the  plot  is  an 
astonishing  plot !  Through  the  whole,  it  is 
surprise  upon  surprise  !  You  are  never 
suffered  to  see  your  way  :  oh,  no  !  From 
the  first  act  to  the  last,  you  are  all  in  amaze- 
ment ;  and,  even  when  it  is  all  over,  are 
obliged  to  think,  and  think  again,  to  compre- 
hend how  it  has  all  happened.  The  delight- 
ful variety  of  the  scenes  too  will  no  less 
-astonish.  You  are  transported  from  the 
north  pole  to  the  equator,  and  from  Nova 
Zembla  to  Pekin,  in  a  twinkling;  so  that 
you  see  men,  women,  and  children,  of  every 
colour  and  nation.  This,  you  know,  is  con- 
venient, as  they  can  instantly  be  brought 
together,  to  dance,  sing,  or  form  a  splendid 
coup-d'ceil,  without  at  all  being  concerned  in 
the  story,  or  inducing  the  spectator  to  in- 
quire who  or  what  they  are,  or  how  they 
came  there.  That  is  genius  !  That  is  know- 
ing how  to  write  !  The  misfortune  is,  that 
our  professional  authors  have  most  of  them 
taken  the  hint,  and  have  made  these  beauties 
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rather  too  common.  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
town  when  men  of  taste  condescend  to  give 
them  a  lesson.  We  reform  the  stage.  It 
is  true  that,  here  and  there,  a  pretended 
critic  will  start  up,  and  be  demm'd  severe  j 
but  genius  cannot  escape  the  malignant  shafts 
of  envy.  The  only  way  is  to  stare  criticism 
out  of  countenance,  or  give  the  critic  a  din- 
ner, and  put  a  guinea  or  two  in  his  pocket ; 
he  will  then  find  better  employment.  My 
friend  would  no  doubt  have  been  cut  up, 
but  he  has  taken  my  advice  ;  he  has  secured 
the  papers  ;  he  has  been  round  to  them  all 
in  person.  Remember,  Thursday !  My 
friend  shall  send  you  orders.  The  house  is 
let  from  top  to  bottom.  The  whole  town 
will  be  there.  I  believe  the  author  is  already 
scented ;  the  new  piece  is  in  every  body's 
mouth. — Do  not  fail  to  go.  You  will  be 
astonished!  The  audience  will  be  elec- 
trified !  Good  morning ;  I'll  not  forget 
you!" 

Perceiving  that  Sir  Cecil  was  rising  to  go, 
Hargrave,  being  well  read  in  the  Court  Ca- 
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lendar,  was  desirous  not  to  neglect  so  favor- 
able an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  a  man  of  so  much  real  consequence ; 
therefore,  with  that  easy  manner  of  which  he 
was  so  much  the  master,  he  thus  addressed 
the  baronet;  "  Pray  excuse  me,  sir  ;  but  the 
little  I  have  just  happened  to  hear  concern- 
ing this  new  piece  has  excited  my  curiosity. 
I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  drama,  and  in 
the  success  of  a  play  patronized  by  Sir  Cecil 
Conway  I  should  certainly  take  a  peculiar 
interest." 

"  Permit  me  to  say  a  word  to  Mr.  Duo- 
decimo, here,"  replied  Sir  Cecil,  Avith  an  in- 
clination of  his  head  ;  "  I  will  speak  to  you 
in  an  instant."  Then,  going  toward  the 
counting-house,  and  calhng  for  the  book- 
seller, he  added,  "  will  you  step  this  way  ?  I 
want  to  ask  a  question."  Lowering  his 
voice,  the  baronet  thus  continued  : — *'  Pray, 
who  is  that  person  ?  He  has  something  of 
an  air  of  somebody  about  him,  yet  I  can- 
not remember  that  I  have  met  him  any 
where." 
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'*  His  name,  Sir  Cecil,  is  Hargrave ;  he 
is  a  man  of  family  :  Sir  Christopher  Har- 
grave is  his  uncle.  Should  the  son  of  Sir 
Christopher  drop  off,  this  gentleman  is  the 
next  heir." 

"Indeed!  oh,  ho!"  said  the  baronet; 
then,  going  forward,  asked  Hargrave,  "Will 
you  take  a  stroll,  sir,  down  St.  James's 
street  ?  I  just  want  to  make  a  call,  and  we 
can  talk  as  we  go." 

This  invitation  was  readily  accepted,  and 
the  plausible  ease,  fine  figure,  and  fashion- 
able air  of  the  barrister,  together  with  the 
interest  he  pretended  to  take  in  what  hap- 
pened to  be  the  hobby-horse  of  the  moment 
with  Sir  Cecil,  ended  in  an  invitation,  given 
to  Hargrave,  to  dine  at  Conway-house, 
where  something  of  an  intimacy  between 
these  gentlemen  was  formed. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Hargrave  had  made  an  acquaintance 
of  a  more  agreeable  kind  even  than  he  him- 
self at  first  supposed.     He  encouraged  Eleo- 
nor  in  her  friendship  for  Lady  Clarissa,   for 
he  foresaw  the  probability  of  being  himself 
introduced  into  the  same  society,  which  was 
the  very  kind  of  thing  that  would  give  him, 
perhaps,  the  gi'eatest  pleasure.     He  would 
have  taken  care  to  have  stood  better  in  the 
opinion  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Christopher,  had 
this  uncle  moved  in  the  circles  of  fashion ; 
but  the  uncle  held  the  nephew  in  contempt 
because  he  was  not,  and  the  nephew  despised 
the  uncle  because  he  was,  a  mere  fox-hunter. 
But  Sir  Cecil  happened  to  be  not  only  a 
man  of  fine  fortune,  rank,  and  fashion,  but 
the  supposed   favored  lover  of  Lady  Cla- 
rissa.    He  was  in  his  seven-and-twentieth 
year,  in  person  handsome,  in  manners  just 
what  the  bon  ton   required,  ready   at  re- 
partee, and  with  an  excellent  understanding; 
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but  he  had  the  whimsical  mania  of  wishing 
to  excite  astonishment.  He  was  the  Zimri 
of  Dryden,  "  every  thing  by  starts,  and  no- 
thing long;" — a  poet,  a  poHtician,  a  philo- 
sopher, a  fop,  a  sloven,  a  jockey,  a  Jehu,  and 
a  fine  gentleman ! 

The  families  of  Follington  and  Conway 
had  long  been  intimate,  and  were  distantly 
related.  Immediately  after  inviting  Har- 
grave  to  Conway-house,  Sir  Cecil,  having 
determined  to  make  some  very  material 
alterations  in  that  structure,  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  Earl  of  Follington  to  oc- 
cupy a  vacant  wing  of  Follington-house,  at 
least  till  the  baronet  could  make  another 
town-establishment  to  his  taste. 

Being  very  \^ealthy,  and,  what  w^as  still 
more,  the  next  heir  but  one  to  an  earldom. 
Lord  Follington  flattered  himself  he  should 
find  in  Sir  Cecil  the  future  husband  of  his 
daughter.  Lady  Clarissa,  whose  fortune, 
owing  to  family  extravagance,  was  by  no 
means  equal  to  her  rank.  As  for  her,  she 
thought  Sir  Cecil,  next  to  herself,  the  most 
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witty  and  agreeable  person  in  the  world: 
besides,  that  young  lady's  love  of  magni- 
ficence equalled  her  insatiable  thirst  of  ad- 
miration ;  she  therefore  readily  entered  into 
the  plan  of  her  father,  for  by  that  she  did 
but  indulge  her  accustomed  love  of  coquetry. 
The  baronet,  who  was  by  no  means  partial 
to  her  ladyship,  notwithstanding  her  wit  and 
beauty,  and  who  was  aware  of  the  matri- 
monial trap  which  father  and  daughter  had 
laid  for  him,  thought  it  no  sin  to  amuse  him- 
self at  their  expense,  taking  care  not  to  carry 
the  jest  too  far.  On  a  morning  of  one  of 
those  happy  days  on  which  Eleonor  was  to 
join  the  briUiant  evening  circle  of  her  dear 
fashionable  friend,  she  was  most  agreeably 
surprised  by  a  visit  from  that  young  lady, 
accompanied  by  the  baronet. 

When  Lady  Clarissa  and  Sir  Cecil  ar- 
rived, Eleonor  was  sitting  alone.  Mr. 
Fairfax  was  in  the  country,  and  his  lady  was 
in  her  own  room.  After  the  first  introduc- 
tory compliments  were  over,  Lady  Clarissa, 
addressing  Eleonor,  said : — 
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"  You  see,  my  dear  creature,  I  cannot 
exist  without  you ;  so  I  am  come  with  Sir 
Cecil  to  run  away  with  you  for  the  whole 
day.  You  will  meet  a  curious  assortment 
of  pleasant  originals  to-night,  one  of  whom 
I  have  the  honor  to  tell  you  is  now  before 
you,"  added  her  ladyship,  making  a  grace- 
ful curtsey  to  the  baronet. 

"  Be  just  to  your  own  merits,  Lady  Cla- 
rissa," retorted  that  gentleman,  "  and  say  a 
pair." 

"  Nay,  Sir  Cecil,"  answered  Lady  Cla- 
rissa, "  you  know  you  pride  yourself  on 
being  unlike  every  rational  creature." 

**  Very  true ;  I  am  your  ladyship's  de- 
voted admirer,"  said  the  baronet,  making  a 
profound  bow. 

"  Pray,  my  dear  creature,"  said  her  lady- 
ship, turning  to  Eleonor,  "  were  not  you  at 
Covent-garden  theatre  two  nights  ago  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  surely  you  were  not  there  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  was ;  I  bowed  several  times  to 
you,  but  could  not  catch  your  eye." 
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''  How  unfortunate  that  I  should  not  have 
seen  you !" 

"  You  were  better  engaged,"  said  her 
ladyship,  with  an  arch  smile. 

"  That  is  impossible,"  exclaimed  Eleonor, 
with  her  usual  enthusiasm. 

"  Nay,  don't  fib,  my  dear  creature,  for 
the  sake  of  politeness,  for  that,  Sir  Cecil  will 
inform  you,  is  a  mortal  sin  against  wisdom, 
which  is  the  present  order  of  the  day  at  our 
house.  The  baronet  was  a  dramatic  poet  a 
fortnight  ago,  but  he  has  turned  philosopher 
within  these  last  ten  days.  At  moments,  I 
have  a  touch  of  the  quizzicals  myself,  and, 
under  Sir  Cecil's  kind  tuition,  I  do  not  de- 
spair of  almost  equalling  my  master." 

"  You  are  too  modest,  Lady  Clarissa," 
replied  the  baronet;  *^  it  is  I  that  must  seek 
improvement  from  the  superior  abilities  of 
your  ladyship." 

"  You  are  not  to  be  improved.  Sir  Cecil," 
retorted  that  young  lady ;  "so  I  give  you 
leave  to  make  me  as  wise  and  as  quizzical 
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as  you  please  for  another  week.  Then,  fol- 
lowing some  new  whim,  you  will  probably 
break  the  neck  of  poor  Wisdom  by  mounting 
her  on  a  Newmarket  race-horse,  or  drown 
her  in  otto  of  roses,  or  choak  her  by  calcu- 
lations for  a  new  tax." 

"She  will  more  probably  receive  a  death- 
wound  from  your  ladyship's  bright  eyes," 
said  the  gallant  baronet. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  my  eyes  were 
swords,  Sir  Cecil,"  answered  her  ladyship, 
graciously  smiling  on  the  baronet. 

'•  They  are  meteors ;  the  sword  lies  be- 
tween that  double  row  of  pearl,  fair  lady." 

"  Quite  poetical,  I  declare  ;  but  I  don't 
admire  extempore  poets,  so  it  is  labor  lost." 

The  baronet  made  no  answer ;  but,  seein^g 
a  book  of  prints  on  a  table,  left  the  ladies  to 
converse,  and  employed  himself  in  looking 
them  over. 

"  Pray,"  continued  her  ladyship,  address- 
ing herself  to  Eleonor,  "  was  that  handsome 
young  man  who  sat  next  you  at  the  play  a 
relation  .^" 
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*^  No,"  answered  Eleonor. 

"  Nay,  don't  blush,  my  dear  creature  ;  I 
am  very  angry  with  him,  for  he  was  deter- 
mined you  should  notice  nobody  but  him- 
self," continued  the  mischievous  Lady  Cla- 
rissa, who  was  amused  by  the  evident  con- 
fusion of  poor  Eleonor.  "  Pray,  who  is 
he?" 

"  A  counsellor." 

"  And  no  doubt  an  eloquent  pleader,"  said 
her  ladyship,  with  a  significant  smile ;  "  but 
what  is  his  name }" 

"  His  name  is  Hargrave." 

"Is  he  related  to  the  wealthy  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hargrave  ?" 

"  He  is  the  baronet's  nephew ;  but  they 
never  associate." 

"  Why,  the  baronet  and  his  hopeful  heir, 
it  is  said,  associate  chiefly  with  their  hounds 
and  their  hunters,  at  almost  the  daily  risk  of 
their  necks,  except  when  their  patriotic  zeal 
brings  them  for  a  few  weeks  to  town,  to 
vote  with  the  minister  for  a  fresh  loan,  a  new 
tax,  or  a  dissolution  of  parliament.     It  is  a 
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pity  they  cannot  borrow  a  little  eloquence 
of  the  gown,  for  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
oratory  goes  to  '  I  vote  for  the  motion  of 
the  right  honorable  gentleman ;'  or,  *  I 
vote  with  my  learned  friend  who  has  last 
spoken.' " 

"  Your  ladyship  is  more  than  usually  bril- 
liant," said  the  baronet,  returning,  and  seat- 
ing himself  between  the  ladies ;  "if  Miss 
Fairfax  will  join  forces,  you  may  safely  chal- 
lenge the  bench  or  the  woolsack  to  rival  you 
in  wit  and  eloquence.  As  for  Mr.  Hargrave, 
we  are  acquainted." 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  Eleonor. 

A  loud  rap  at  the  door  caused  a  momen- 
tary pause  :  it  was  well  known  to  Eleonor, 
the  flushing  of  whose  cheeks  did  not  escape 
the  observation  of  Lady  Clarissa.  Trying 
to  overcome  the  confusion  she  felt,  Eleonor 
put  some  indifferent  question  to  the  baronet, 
and,  just  as  she  had  received  an  answer, 
Leoline,  followed  by  Mrs.  Fairfax,  entered 
the  room.  Wlien  the  ceremony  of  a  second 
introduction  was  over,  Eleonor,  happy   to 
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escape  from  the  significant  smiles  of  Lady 
Clarissa,  retired  to  finish  dressing,  leaving 
Mrs.  Fairfax  and  Hargrave  to  entertain  her 
visitors. 

The  latter,  not  a  little  gratified  at  meeting 
Sir  Cecil,  and  at  being  introduced  to  the 
daughter  of  an  earl,  exerted  all  his  powers  of 
pleasing,  and  displayed  his  oratorical  talents 
M  ith  more  than  usual  brilliancy.  Lady  Cla- 
rissa, who  thought  Hargrave  even  more  hand- 
some than  he  had  appeared  at  the  theatre, 
was  so  much  delighted  with  his  manners  and 
conversation,  that  she  soon  scarcely  remem- 
bered the  witty  agreeable  baronet  was  in 
the  room. 

Sir  Cecil  listened  with  little  less  pleasure, 
and  determined  that  the  next  character  he 
assumed  should  be  that  of  an  orator.  Mrs. 
Fairfax  treated  her  guests  with  that  easy 
politeness  which  marks  the  well-bred  woman, 
but  declined  an  invitation  made  by  that 
young  lady  to  join  their  evening  party,  as 
neither  IVlr.  Fairfax  nor  herself  delighted  to 
mix  in  the  fashionable  world ;  they  were, 
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beside,  peculiarly  umvilling  to  form  any  in- 
tercourse with  a  family  that  was  apparently 
so  ill  governed. 

The  little  which  the  kind  aunt  saw  of 
Lady  Clarissa  did  not  diminish  the  pain  she 
felt  at  the  too-confiding  easiness  of  Eleonor, 
which  again  might  place  her  in  the  power  of 
a  young  lady,  who  had  apparently  much 
more  wit  than  feeling  or  sound  judgment. 

Sir  Cecil,  at  parting,  cordially  invited 
Hargrave  to  pay  him  an  early  visit  at  Fol- 
lington-house,  which  request  was  graciously 
seconded  by  her  ladyship.  Having  com- 
pleted her  dress  for  the  day,  Eleonor  returned, 
and  the  young  ladies  took  leave  of  Mrs. 
Fairfax,  and  were  handed  by  Sir  Cecil  and 
Hargrave  to  the  carriage. 

The  baronet  was  engaged  for  the  rest  of 
the  morning ;  Eleonor  and  her  beloved  Cla- 
rissa were  therefore  left  alone  to  taste  the 
pure  delights  of  friendship.  The  latter,  who 
suspected,  from  the  blushes  and  confusion  of 
Eleonor,  that  Hargrave  was  the  lover  of  her 
romantic  friend,  was  not  a  little  mortified, 
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not  to  say  indignant,  that  her  train  of  adorers 
should  be  eclipsed  in  person,  and  at  least 
equalled  in  fashion  and  behaviour,  by  the 
admirer  of  a  young  lady,  for  whom,  notwith- 
standing her  high-flown  professions,  she  had 
no  regard,  and  whom  she  deemed  in  every 
respect  her  inferior.  Her  vanity  was  in 
arms ;  and,  without  thinking  or  caring  how 
far  her  levity  might  injure  the  happiness  of 
Eleonor,  she  determined  that  Hargrave 
should  swell  the  list  of  her  train,  which,  from 
his  intended  introduction  at  Follington-house, 
she  was  well  persuaded  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish. 

For  herself,  her  ladyship  entertained  no 
fears.  There  was  no  danger  she  should  fall 
in  love  with  a  young  man,  who  had  not  a 
brilliant  estabUshment  to  offer  her,  however 
fascinating  he  might  be.  Sir  Cecil,  _when 
compared  with  Hargrave,  was  not  certainly 
so  charming  as  she  had  thought  him ;  but  he 
was  extremely  rich,  a  man  of  fashion, 
and  allied  to  the  noblest  families  in  the 
kingdom. 
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If  she  married  the  baronet,  which,  her 
vanity  flattered  her,  was  more  than  probable, 
in  a  few  years  she  might  echpse  all  her  ac- 
quaintance in  splendor,  which  was  no  trivial 
consideration  to  a  young  lady,  whose  chief 
study  was  to  create  admiration  and  envy. 

Notwithstanding  the  hostile  plans  which 
Lady  Clarissa  rapidly  formed,  she  did  not 
cease  to  act  the  farce  of  friendship,  and  to 
load  Eleonor  with  unmeaning  caresses,  which 
that  romantic  young  lady  mistook  for  the 
genuine  effusions  of  affection. 

At  dinner  the  baronet  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  Eleonor  was  introduced  to  the 
Earl  of  FoUington,  as  tlie  dear  charming 
friend  of  Lady  Clarissa.  The  peer,  on  his 
part,  displayed  all  the  formal  gallantry  of 
the  old  school,  mingled  with  a  dignified  sense 
of  his  own  importance  ;  and  handed  her  into 
the  dining-room  with  as  much  solemnity  as 
he  would  have  conducted  her  to  the  altar. 

Eleonor,  though  free  from  mauvaise 
honte,  had  that  pleasing  diffidence  which 
marks  the  young  person  of  sensibility.    She 
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spoke  little  ;  but  what  she  said  denoted  a 
cultivated  mind,  and  good  understanding. 
Lady  Clarissa,  who  could  not  even  respect 
the  foibles  of  an  indulgent  parent,  whom  she 
persuaded  herself  she  tenderly  loved,  after 
dinner  took  an  opportunity  to  introduce  the 
topic  of  chivalry.  The  Earl,  once  set  on 
his  hobby-horse,  became  almost  as  eloquent 
at  his  own  table  as  he  thought  himself  in 
parliament;  and  afforded  his  auditors  no 
litde  entertainment.  Sir  Cecil,  willing  to 
allow  full  scope  to  eloquence  so  flowing,  and 
ideas  no  less  judicious  than  exalted,  chal- 
lenged the  right  noble  peer  to  prove  the  su- 
periority which  the  ages  of  chivalry  bore  over 
the  modern. 

"  That  is  easily  proved,  Sir  Cecil,"  re- 
plied the  earl.  "  In  the  age  of  chivalry, 
every  gentleman  was  a  warrior ;  and,  if  lau- 
rels were  not  to  be  reaped  in  his  native  soil, 
he  traversed  mountains,  seas,  and  deserts, 
braving  difficulties  and  dangers  that  appeared 
insurmountable,  to  achieve  immortal  glory 
and  renown. 
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"And  when  any  Christian  hero  grew  weary 
of  drubbing  certain  naughty  pagans,"  con- 
tinued the  baronet,  drily,  "  he  piously  went 
to  plunder  and  murder  the  unoffending  Sa- 
racens." 

"  Sir  Cecil,  permit  me  again  to  remark, 
that,  in  days  of  chivalry,  every  gentleman 
was  the  bulwark  of  religion,  the  protector  of 
innocence,  and  the  champion  of  beauty. 
Tournaments  were  then  held  in  honor  of  our 
noble  virgins ;  and  their  fame  was  immor- 
talized by  the  exploits  of  their  dauntless 
knights ;  who  by  them  were  stimulated  to 
danger  and  glory.  Instead  of  learning  the 
frivolous  accomplishments  of  our  modem 
young  ladies,  they  were  taught  the  pious 
works  of  charity  ;  to  cull  healing  herbs,  sing 
amorous  ditties,  and  repeat  holy  prayers  for 
each  valorous  knight ;  and,  when  they  enter- 
ed the  hall  or  chamber,  to  unbrace  the  pon- 
derous coat  of  mail,  and  dress  the  wounds  of 
their  brave  champions.  Nay,  some,  inflamed 
with  heroic  zeal,  exchanging  the  distaff  for 
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the  spear,  have  followed  their  true  knights 
from  realm  to  realm,  and  shared  their  gal- 
lant perils  ;  but  our  women,  like  our  men, 
have  degenerated.  The  deceased  Lady  Fol- 
lington,  indeed,  was  a  rare  exception  to  her 
sex;  shd  was  fitted  to  have  graced  the 
feudal  ages  !  Her  smiles  were  not  cheaply 
bought,  or  her  heart  lightly  bestow^ed.  She 
was  imbued  with  a  true  sense  of  dignity. 
Her  esteem  was  alone  to  be  won  by  the  ho- 
norable scars  of  battle.  Yes,  the  blood  of 
the  heroic  Percy  flow  ed  in  her  veins,  nor  was 
it  ever  disgraced.  She,  alas !  now  reposes  in 
tlie  tomb  of  her  glorious  ancestors ;  but  Lady 
Clarissa,  I  flatter  myself,  will  emulate  so 
bright  an  example ;  and  my  gallant  son. 
Lord  Rupert,  I  am  proud  to  say,  does  not 
degenerate  from  the  noble  stock  from  which 
he  is  sprung." 

The  arrival  of  visitors  put  an  end  to  the 
eloquence  of  the  earl,  and  the  company  ad- 
journed to  the  drawing-room.  Eleonor  soon 
found  herself  in  a  motley  group,  where  good 
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sense,  folly,  fashion,  and  formality,  in  turn 
predominated,  and  which  afforded  her  not  a 
few  subjects  for  reflection. 

Being  diffident,  and  totally  unknown  to 
the  company,  she  would  have  remained 
silent  during  the  greater  part  of  the  evening, 
(for  Lady  Clarissa,  even  had  she  been  ever 
so  desirous,  could  not  pay  much  attention  to 
her  romantic  friend,)  had  not  Sir  Cecil,  who 
fortunately  sat  next  Eleonor,  entered  into 
conversation  with  that  young  lady.  The 
baronet,  though  he  did  not  find  that  know- 
ledge of  the  world  and  sarcastic  wit  in  Eleo- 
nor which  Lady  Clarissa  possessed,  was  so 
much  pleased  with  her  intelligence,  gentle- 
ness, and  enthusiasm,  that  he  did  not  leave 
her  till  the  carriage  of  Mr.  Fairfax  was  an- 
nounced. 

Lady  Clarissa,  though  surrounded  by  a 
dozen  admirers,  missed  the  baronet,  and  was 
little  pleased  to  see  the  attention  he  paid  her 
"  dear  sweet  friend."  Her  ladyship,  having 
vainly  tried  to  draw  him  into  her  circle,  was 
still  more  piqued  at  her  ill  success,  and,  when 
I  2 
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Eleonor  took  leave,  could  scarcely  command 
her  temper  sufficiently  to  pay  the  common 
forms  of  politeness,  and  force  the  deceitful 
smile. 

"  Pray,  who  is  that  young  lady  r"  asked 
an  elderly  lady,  who  was  sitting  near  the 
mistress  of  the  mansion.  "  I  did  not  rightly 
hear  her  name." 

^'  She  is  the  niece  of  Mr.  Fairfax,  the 
banker,"  replied  her  ladyship,  coldly. 

"  She  is  a  charming  creature,"  said  the 
baronet,  enjoying  the  envious  spleen  of  Lady 
Clarissa. 

"  A  devilish  fine  girl,  upon  my  soul  1" 
vociferated  Lord  Rattle. 

"There  was  nothing  so  very  striking  in 
hr'Y  appearance,  that  I  saw,"  said  Miss 
Smirker,  stretching  out  her  thin  neck,  and 
glancing  with  complacency  at  her  diminutive 
person,  which  was  rendered  ridiculous  by 
ill-judged  ornaments. 

"  She  seems  to  be  an  errant  flirt,"  ob- 
served an  antiquated  damsel,  who  was  deal- 
ing out  cards  and  scandal  with  equal  velocity. 
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^'  Oh,  a  downright  coquette,"  said  a  young 
widow,  who  had  cast  a  favorable  eye  on  the 
baronet,  twirling  her  fan  with  hostile  vio- 
lence. 

*'  You  must  forgive  me,  fair  ladies,"  said 

Sir  Cecil,  "for  dissenting  from  your  judgment, 
which  on  any  other  subject  I  will  allow  to  be 
infallible ;  but  ladies  are  not  fair  judges  of 
their  own  sex ;  their  interests  and  partialities 
too  often  clash." 

"  Faith,  and  you  are  right.  Sir  Cecil,"  said 
an  Irish  baronet :  *'  for  mi/silf,  if  I  am  to  be 
judged  by  the  dear  little  angels,  I  will  niver 
dispair  of  a  favorable  "vardict ;  so  let  them 
come  to  me,  and  I  will  plade  their  cause 
against  the  Venus  de  Medicis  hersilf.  With 
rispect  to  the  young  lady  who  is  just  gone, 
she  is  a  charming  little  bit  of  a  well-grown 
fine  angel ;  so  she  will  expict  to  meet  with 
little  marcy  from  her  own  sex." 

"  But  she  will  be  certain  to  find  devoted 
admirers  in  ours,"  said  the  malicious  Sir  Cecil. 

"  Especially  in  Sir  Cecil  Conway,"  retorted 
her  ladyship,  with  an  affected  laugh. 
i3 
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During  the  rest  of  the  evening,  Lady  Cla- 
rissa vented  her  spleen  upon  the  baronet  ; 
who  by  turns  tantalized  and  soothed  that 
young  lady's  vanity,  till  at  length  he  was 
again  taken  into  favor.  Her  ladyship,  how- 
ever, could  not  forgive  the  supposed  injury 
she  had  received ;  and  determined  to  drop 
the  acquaintance  of  so  dangerous  a  compe- 
titor, unless  she  should  find  it  necessary  to 
her  coquetish  plans  on  Hargrave,  which,  in 
the  spirit  of  indignant  retaliation,  she  re- 
solved to  accomplish  at  any  cost.  Such  was 
the  young  lady  in  whose  sincerity  and  affec- 
tion Eleonor  implicitly  confided. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

We  left  Campbel  deeply  ruminating  on 
the  mistakes  into  which  his  heart  had  led 
him ;  on  the  misfortunes  which,  he  feared, 
were  hovering  over  the  head  of  Eleonor ;  and 
the  conviction  that  what  he  had  supposed  to 
be  philosophic  friendship  was  ardent  love. 
With  thoughts  that  for  ever  flowed  in  one 
channel,  and  a  deep  melancholy,  which  he 
neither  hoped  nor  wished  to  vanquish,  still 
he  had  a  frame  that  now  and  ever  thrilled 
at  any  touch  of  the  social  affections. 

Added  to  the  above  rooted  source  of  re- 
gret, he  was  not  a  little  chagrined  at  having 
been  prohibited  from  all  intercourse  with  his 
eccentric  uncle.  Amid  the  strange  absur- 
dities of  that  gentleman,  he  discovered  much 
talent  and  great  goodness  of  heart ;  and  at 
moments  felt  tempted  to  infringe  the  pe- 
remptory prohibition  he  had  received ;  but 
the  impropriety  of  forcing  his  visits  upon  his 
uncle  was  too  glaring  to  admit  of  such  a 
step  being  taken.  Chance,  however,  one 
I  4 
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day,  favored  Campbel  with  a  second  ren- 
counter, though  the  meeting  did  not  change 
the  determination  of  Mr.  Dugald  M' Donald, 
who  was  very  positive  in  his  resolutions. 

A  young  gentleman  of  Cambridge,  from 
whose  family  Campbel  had  received  many 
civilities  while  at  college,  and  who  had  never 
before  visited  the  metropolis,  came  up  to 
London  for  a  few  days.  Archibald  con- 
sequently devoted  his  time  to  shew  the 
stranger  every  thing  worthy  his  curiosity. 
After  having  visited  every  place  of  resort 
open  to  the  public,  it  was  proposed  to  visit 
the  curiosities  and  wild  beasts  at  the  Tower; 
and,  one  fine  morning,  they  sallied  forth  on 
this  expedition. 

Having  seen  the  armory,  the  young  gen- 
tleman w^ent  to  look  at  the  wild  beasts  in 
the  menagerie,  where  Campbel,  not  a  little 
delighted  at  the  rencounter,  recognised  Mr. 
McDonald,  who  was  standing  in  contem- 
plative admiration  before  the  den  of  a  lion, 
in  much  the  same  plight  as  when  Miss  Fair- 
fax had  rescued  him  from  the  press-gang. 
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"  How  barbarous  is  civilized  man  !"  said 
Mr.  M' Donald,  not  observing  the  arrival  of 
strangers,  and  breaking  into  soliloquy,  "  who 
confines  the  majestic  king  of  the  forest  in 
narrow  boundaries,  framed  by  ignorance, 
and  seeks  to  crush  that  prowess  which,  in 
a  state  of  nature,  stimulates  to  heroic  cou- 
rage 1  In  the  sons  of  Nature  beasts  of  prey 
have  brave  and  generous  foes ;  it  is  only  ci- 
vilized man  that  tolerates  treachery  and 
cowardice." 

^*  Verily,  friend,"  said  an  elderly  quaker, 
that  came  into  the  menagerie  just  before  Mr. 
!M' Donald  began  his  soliloquy,  and  stood 
near  him,  "  thy  words  are  not  poised  in 
the  scale  of  judgment."  Rapt  in  his  vi- 
sionary theories,  the  eccentric  North-Briton 
did  not  hear  this  characteristic  address ;  but 
Campbel,  struck  by  the  voice,  looked  at  the 
quaker,  and  thought  he  recognised  J\Ir.  Job 
Gilson,  the  worthy  merchant  who,  at  Exeter, 
had  bestowed  such  pious  exhortation  and 
advice  on  him.  Seeiag,  however,  he  was 
not  recollected  by  that  gentleman,  he  waited 
I  5 
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for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  his  suspicions,  without  exposing 
himself  to  receive,  perhaps,  a  public  eulogium. 

"  That  Scotchman  is  certainly  either  a 
fool  or  a  lunatic,"  whispered  Franklin  (so 
the  companion  of  Campbel  was  called). 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  Campbel,  in 
a  low  but  eager  voice :  "on  one  subject  he 
is  certainly  half  cra^y ;  but,  notwithstanding 
his  strange  appearance,  he  is  a  gentleman  of 
education,  and,  with  highly  virtuous  inten- 
tions, possesses  much  talent  and  inge- 
nuity-'' 

"  Indeed !  Then  you  know  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  though  I  have  only  been  once 
in  his  company,"  replied  Archibald,  who, 
from  delicacy,  would  not  inform  Mr.  Franklin 
it  was  of  his  uncle  that  he  had  spoken  in 
terms  of  disrespect.  He  is  a  systematizer, 
and  an  inveterate  enemy  to  civilization.  I 
have  unfortunately  incurred  his  displeasure 
by  venturing  to  contradict  his  strange  opinions 
on  that  subject,  and  I  fear,  if  I  address  him, 
he  will  not  notice  naip." 
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"  Let  us  keep  near  him,  at  least,"  said 
Franklin :  "  I  confess  you  have  excited  a 
desire  to  see  more  of  him." 

"  With  all  my  heart :  I  am  myself  highly 
interested,  much  more  than  you  suppose," 
answered  Archibald. 

Campbel  and  his  companion  followed  the 
North-Briton,  who  had  gone  to  look  at  a 
tiger,  a  little  further  on,  remarkable  for  its 
strength  and  ferocity  :  the  quaker,  likewise, 
was  admiring  the  animal.  Mr.  McDonald, 
for  some  time,  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
contemplation  to  remark  Campbel,  who 
stood  close  at  his  elbow:  at  length,  however, 
happening  to  turn  his  head,  his  eye  caught 
that  of  his  nephew.  The  latter  respectfully 
bowed,  but  received  a  cold  salutation  in  re- 
turn; and  the  North-Briton,  just  as  Campbel 
was  about  to  address  that  gentleman,  turned 
abruptly  away,  and  continued  to  admire  the 
tiger. 

We  all  love  to  display  the  power,  great 
or  small,  which  w^e  possess :  the  keeper, 
who,  in  common  with  greater  men  in  office, 
I  6 
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had  this  human  weakness,  while  the  com- 
pany were  admiring  the  beautiful  skin  and 
ferocity  of  the  tiger,  desired  them  to  observe 
how  tame  and  obedient  the  animal  would 
be  to  his  command.  He  then  called  the 
tiger  by  name  :  the  wild  beast,  docile  to  his 
voice,  came  to  the  bars ;  the  man  put  his 
arm  through  them,  stroked  the  animal,  and 
suffered  him  to  lick  his  hand :  he  then  de- 
sired him  to  lie  down,  and  was  no  less  sub- 
missively obeyed. 

"  There,  gentlemen,"  said  the  man,  grin- 
ning with  self-importance,  "you  ^ee^this  here 
fierce  creter  is  a  very  lamb  when  I  touches 
him.  Now,  if  any  of  you  gentlefolk  was 
to  put  in  your  hand,  Zambo  would  for  sure 
fly  at  him." 

"  Of  that  I  have  my  doubts,"  said  Mr. 
M'Donald,  gravely.  "  I  have  been  ex- 
amining the  animal,  and  am  persuaded  that 
instinct  teaches  him  I  am  not  one  of  his 
oppressors ;  and  that  I  might  safely  call  him 
to  me,  and  put  my  arm  within  the  bars." 

"  Lauk,  sir,  why  he'd  bite  your  hand  off, 
or  do  summut  worse." 
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"  Verily,  friend,  I  fear  thy  wits  have 
wandered  somewhat  out  of  their  proper 
channel,"  said  the  quaker. 

''  He  would  be  a  daring  man  that  made 
the  experiment,"  observed  Franklin. 

"  It  would  be  an  act  of  madness,"  said 
Campbel,  alarmed  lest  his  uncle,  whose  ec- 
centricities bordered  on  insanity,  should 
make  the  trial. 

^'  Your  powers  of  perceptibility,  Mr. 
Campbel,"  replied  Mr.  McDonald,  with 
stern  gravity,  are  wretchedly  obscured  by 
ignorance  and  prejudice;  and  the  perni- 
cious vice  of  self-love,  which  is  peculiar 
to  civilized  man,  renders  you  obstinate  in 
error." 

At  the  name  of  Campbel,  the  quaker 
tiu'ned  round,  looked  earnestly  at  Archibald, 
and,  walking  up  to  him,  thus  gravely  ad- 
dressed him : — 

"  Friend,  thy  name  is  recorded  on  the 
tablets  of  my  memory ;  but  thy  person  had 
escaped  my  recollection.  Art  thou  not  the 
righteous  youth,  who,  in  the  city  of  Exeter, 
three  years  ago,  turned  one  Charles  Eustace, 
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a  frail  transgressor,  from  the  paths  of  folly 
and  sin  ?" 

Campbel,  not  a  little  embarrassed  by  this 
public  address,  which  Mr.  Job  Gilson  de- 
livered aloud  with  solemn  emphasis,  bowed 
in  silence. 

"  Verily,  friend  Campbel,"  continued  the 
worthy  quaker,  "  it  rejoiceth  me  to  see  thee. 
Dost  thou  not  recollect  that  I,  Job  Gilson, 
the  master  of  that  ungodly  youth,  sinned 
against  Christian  charity,  and  smote  thee 
with  the  sharp  sword  of  reproof;  yea,  and 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  word  of  judgment  ? 
Didst  thou  not  accept  my  peace-offering  ? 
Verily,  friend,  it  rejoiceth  me  to  see  thee." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  sir,"  replied  Campbel, 
"  and  I  feel  myself  honored  by  your  notice. 
Is  Mr.  Eustace  in  town  ?" 

"  No,  verily  ;  he  now  treads  the  ways  of 
righteousness ;  but  youth,  alack,  is  frail,  and 
the  temptations  of  Satan,  in  this  modern 
Babylon,  are  almost  too  mighty  for  the 
spirit.  To-morrow  I  shall  have  finished  the 
business  on  which  I  came,  and  turn  my 
face  from  this  profane  city," 
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Campbel,  who  was  in  anxious  concern  for 
his  eccentric  uncle,  again  accosted  that  gen- 
tleman, who  was  still  arguing  with  the  keeper 
on  the  instinctive  sagacity  of  the  tiger,  and 
once  more  warmly  remonstrated  against  the 
danger,  not  to  say  madness,  of  making  such 
an  experiment. 

"  I  should  not  attempt  again  to  convince 
you  of  the  absurdity  of  your  opinions,  young 
man,"  angrily  replied  Mr.  McDonald,  *'  were 
I  not  anxious  to  ascertain  a  fact,  important 
to  my  future  researches,  in  the  sublime  book 
of  Nature  :  but,  in  the  present  instance,  it 
behoves  me  to  make  the  trial." 

"  Verily,  friend,  I  say  unto  thee,  be 
warned  1  '  The  tree  of  folly  beareth  bitter 
fruits,'  "  said  the  quaker. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  dear  sir,"  remon- 
strated Campbel,  with  increased  earnestness, 
"  do  not  expose  yourself  to  the  ferocity  of 
the  most  furious  and  treacherous  of  wild 
beasts." 

"  I  say  there  is  no  danger,  Mr.  Campbel ; 
and  I  must  repeat  that  your  obstinacy 
betrays  supreme  ignorance    and    conceit. 
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If  that  innocent  and  beautiful  young 
creature,  that  reUeved  me  from  the  rascally 
press-gang,  were  turned  into  the  den  of  this 
tiger,  do  you  think  the  animal,  fierce  though 
he  is,  would  harm  her  ?  No  !  His  noble  in- 
stinct would  teach  him  to  crouch  and  fawn 
at  her  feet !  Sir,  I  can  never  think  of  her 
but  with  love  and  admiration.  You  pretend, 
sir,  to  wish  to  oblige  me  :  there  is  only  one 
obligation  on  earth  I  can  have  to  you  ;  tell 
that  divine  daughter  of  Nature  I  consider 
her  as  the  only  being  I  have  ever  met  with 
in  civilized  society  who  is  at  once  no  less 
rational  than  just  in  action,  as  lovely  in 
person  as  in  demeanor,  and  possessed  of 
the  ti  ue  feelings  of  nature,  beyond,  far  be- 
yond, what  any  words  of  mine  can  express. 
Oh,  that  she  were  here !  She  might  then 
make  ehe  experiment ;  and  all  of  you,  gazing 
at  the  dignity  of  Nature,  w^hich  none  of  you 
have  the  sublime  faculty  to  comprehend, 
perverted,  degraded,  and  sophisticated  as 
you  are,  by  your  abominable  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  all  of  you,  I  say,  should  confess,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  her  virgin  purity  and  the 
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grand  instinct  of  nature,  as  it  would  govern 
the  actions  of  a  beast  at  other  times  so  fero- 
cious. Yes,  sir,  she  would  be  much  more 
secure  in  the  dens  of  lions  and  tigers  than  in 
the  gaudy  absurd  mansions  of  civilized  man, 
whose  palaces  are  but  the  hideous  pitfalls 
of  vice.  These  remarks,  Mr.  Campbel,  I 
condescend  to  address  to  you :  some  other 
persons,  I  perceive,  are  pleased  to  listen  to 
what  they  cannot  understand,  for  they  have 
none  of  them  the  happiness  to  know  the 
very  extraordinary  and  lovely  creature  to 
nvhom  I  allude.  Yes,  sir,  you  have  my 
authority  to  inform  her  she  lives  in  my  me- 
mory !  I  mean  in  my  heart !  While  1  have 
life,  there  she  is  fixed.  Oh,  that  I  could 
see  her  by  my  side  in  the  spacious,  the 
sublime  forests  of  America  !  Savages  them- 
selves would  worship  her !  Tell  her — I  say 
once  more,  tell  her — she  lives  in  my  heart !" 
Campbel  was  so  moved  by  this  unex- 
pected apostrophe,  it  so  revived  and  en- 
forced all  the  affections  dearest  to  his  soul, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  turn  abruptly  from 
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tlie  company,  or  the  strong  workings  of 
passion,  which  he  could  not  subdue,  must 
have  been  visible. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  audience  looked 
at  Mr.  McDonald  with  astonishment,  and 
at  each  other  with  great  significance :  but 
there  was  something  stern  and  awful  in  his 
manner  that  withheld  them  from  any  fur- 
ther expression  of  their  thoughts.  The 
quaker,  however,  who  for  many  years  had 
been  accustomed  freely  to  express  his  feel- 
ings, at  length  exclaimed,  "  Happy  is  he 
that  findeth  wisdom !" 

Seeing  it  would  be  in  vain  to  argue  the 
point  with  his  positive  relation,  Campbel, 
whose  apprehensions  impelled  him  imme- 
diately to  return,  said  no  more;  but  kept 
near  Mr.  McDonald,  and  anxiously  watched 
what  passed.  The  North-Briton  then,  in 
despite  of  all  remonstrance,  went  close  to 
the  den,  thrust  his  arm  through  the  bars, 
and,  in  a  Stentorian  voice,  called  '  Zambo  1' 
Zambo,  unused  to  such  liberties  from 
strangers,  and  not  aware  that  he  was  called 
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upon  by  an  admirer  of  savage  Nature, 
fiercely  rose,  lashed  his  tail,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment would  have  sprung  upon,  and,  pro- 
bably, mangled  his  unknown  friend,  had 
not  Campbel,  whose  presence  of  mind  sel- 
dom forsook  him,  forcibly  snatched  away 
his  uncle.  Mr.  McDonald,  angrily  turning 
round,  said, 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Campbel,  by  what  right  do 
you  presume  to  prevent  me  from  making  an 
experiment  that  would  serve  to  illustrate 
those  important  truths,  which,  after  yeaia 
of  deep  research,  I  have  so  happily  arranged 
and  systematized  ?" 

"  The  tiger,  sir,  was  going  to  make  a 
spring  at  you,"  mildly  answered  Campbel. 

"  Yes,  it  would  have  been  all  over  with 
you,  if  the  gentleman  had  not  been  quick 
as  lightning,"  said  the  keeper,  addressing 
his  speech  to  Mr.  McDonald.  You've  put 
Zambo  in  a  hugeous  passion !  See  how  he 
beats  his  tail  against  the  bars  1" 

Zambo  effectively  was  roused  ;  he  lashed 
his  tail  against  the  bars,  and,  as  the  North- 
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Briton,  whose  love  of  experiment  began  to 
cool,  bent  forward  to  look  at  the  animal,  he 
roared  tremendously. 

"  Noble  creature  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  M'Do- 
nald,  making  a  hasty  retreat ;  "  if  ever  I 
meet  thee  in  thy  native  forests,  unshackled 
by  the  cowardly  fears  of  civilized  man,  I 
will  prove  that  the  energies  of  men  in  a  state 
of  nature  may  cope  with  the  prowess  of 
lions  and  tigers !" 

"  You  probably  then  intend,  sir,  to 
travel  ?"  said  the  companion  of  Campbel, 
who,  being  greatly  amused  by  the  eccentri- 
cities of  the  North-Briton,  wished  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  that  gentleman ;  while 
Mr.  Job  Gilson  stood  in  mute  astonishment, 
and  something  like  apprehension,  wishing 
to  go,  yet  impelled  by  curiosity  to  stay. 

"I  have  a  grander  object  in  view,  sir,"  re- 
plied Mr.  M' Donald,  with  self-important 
solemnity.  *'  Civilized  man  travels  to  gra- 
tify the  insatiable  self-love  by  which  he  is 
devoured,  and  to  promulgate  folly  and  igno- 
rance.    1  have  shaken  off  the  fetters  of  pre- 
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judice,  and  am  about  to  undertake  an  enter- 
prise, the  importance  of  which  perhaps 
cannot  intrinsically  be  felt,  even  by  myself, 
till  I  shall  have  added  to  deep  research  that 
extensive  practical  experience  which  a  state 
of  nature  only  can  afford.  In  the  laborious 
work  I  am  about  to  publish,  important 
truths  and  facts  are  collected,  which  will 
prepare  the  ignorant  to  reduce  the  still  more 
valuable  knowledge  I  shall  acquire  to  syste- 
matic practice,  and  make  vigorous  efforts 
to  bring  themselves  back  to  a  state  of 
nature." 

"  Then  you  think,  sir,  that  men  may  be 
brought  back  to  their  primitive  state  ?"  said 
Franklin. 

"  If  the  arduous  labors  and  happy  re- 
searches of  genius  be  not  frustrated  by  the 
presumptuous  ignorance  of  civilized  man, 
the  thing  is  not  impossible  ;  but  experience 
teaches  me,"  continued  Mr.  M'Donald, 
casting  an  indignant  glance  at  Campbel, 
'*  that  the  efltbrts  of  genius  and  wisdom  are 
incessantly  counteracted   by  boys  and  do- 
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tards,  uho  appropriate  to  themselves  the 
privilege  of  deciding  on  questions  far  beyond 
their  confined  sphere  of  knowledge,  and, 
pertinacious  in  error,  beti'ay  consummate 
vanity  and  ignorance.  But  I  shall  soon  be 
freed  from  the  persecution  of  civilized  bar- 
barism !  Among  the  enlicrhtened  sons  of 
Nature,  I  shall  invigorate  powers,  which, 
even  while  enveloped  by  dark  clouds  of  ig- 
norance, have  overleaped  the  narrow  boun- 
daries imposed  by  civilized  man,  and  have 
been  successfully  exerted  to  enlighten  the 
human  species !" 

"  Verily,  friend,"  said  the  worthy  quaker, 
unable  longer  to  contain  his  wonder,  "  thou 
speakest  in  parables,  but  they  are  not  the 
parables  of  wisdom.  IMundane  curiosity 
calleth  upon  me  to  stay,  but  tlie  spirit 
warneth  me  to  flee.  *  Vanity  of  vanities, 
all  is  vanity !'  truly  sayeth  the  preacher. 
*  He  that  diggeth  a  pit  shall  fall  into  it, 
but  he  who  walketh  wisely  shall  be  delivered.' 
Friend  Campbel,"  continued  Mr.  Job  Gil- 
son,  addressing  himself  to  Archibald,  "thou 
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may'st  be  compared  to  the  good  Samaritan  ; 
thou  hast  studied  the  word  of  God,  and  art 
deep  read  in  the  book  of  wisdom !  Blessed 
are  they  that  keep  judgment,  and  he  that 
doth  righteousness  at  all  times !  Fear  the 
Lord,  shun  temptation,  and  '  let  thy  works 
praise  thee  in  the  gates.'  '* 

The  quaker  then  gravely  walked  away, 
leaving  all  except  Mr.  M'Donald,  whose 
thoughts  were  intent  solely  on  his  own  plans 
and  theories,  not  a  little  amused  by  his 
solemn  formality. 

"  Will  you  not  allow  me,  dear  sir,"  said 
Campbel,  again  accosting  his  uncle,  fearful 
of  meeting  a  denial,  yet  unable  to  resist 
making  the  request,  "  to  call  on  you  before 
you  leave  this  city  ?" 

**  Mr.  Campbel,  you  know  my  senti- 
ments on  that  subject.  My  time,  young 
man,  as  I  before  informed  you,  is  too  va- 
luable to  be  wasted  on  persons  who  are  in- 
capable of  receiving  benefit  from  the  wisdom 
and  experience  gained  by  the  labors  of  a  life. 
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If  you  presume  that  your  being  my  nephew 
(a  matter  of  accident,  not  choice,  on  either 
side)  gives  you  a  claim  to  my  attention,  I 
must  repeat  that  my  avocations  are  too  im- 
portant to  be  intruded  upon  by  any  relation. 
Follow  my  advice,  sir ;  read  The  Moral 
and  Physical  Degeneracy  of  cvoilized  Man 
when  it  shall  appear ;  and,  if  you  afterward 
become  worthy  to  study  in  the  sublime  school 
of  Nature,  seek  the  happy  regions  of  savage 
America,  and  be  assured  that  in  Dugald 
McDonald  you  will  find  a  guide  who  will 
aid  your  important  researches  with  discri- 
minating zeal.  But  do  not  hope  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  society  of  the  enlightened  till 
you  rise  superior  to  the  contemptible  vice  of 
self-love.'* 

Mr.  McDonald  then,  having  seen  all  he 
wished  to  see,  walked  away,  leaving  Camp- 
bel  more  than  ever  concerned  at  the  resolute 
avoidance  of  the  North-Briton.  The  keeper, 
in  utter  astonishment  that  a  person,  whom 
he  thought  little  higher  in  rank  than  himself, 
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should  be  the  uncle  of  a  gentleman  like 
Campbel,  was  not  a  little  vexed  at  the  nn- 
lucky  Jaua^  pas  he  had  made. 

"  Mr.  Campbel,"  said  Franklin,  as  they 
walked  home,  "  I  sincerely  beg  your  pardon 
for  the  unintentional  rudeness  of  which  I  have 
been  guilty,  and  can  only  plead  my  igno- 
rance in  excuse." 

"  Make  no  apology,"  replied  Archibald, 
with  good  humor  ;  "it  was  impossible  you 
could  be  aware  of  the  relationship  which 
exists  between  us ;  and  the  eccentric  habits 
and  dress  of  my  uncle  make  him  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  really  is." 

On  their  return  Campbel  made  his  friend 
acquainted  with  the  erudite  work  and  pro- 
jected expedition  of  Mr.  Dugald  McDonald, 
and,  while  he  lamented  the  strange  bent 
which  the  mind  of  that  gentleman  had  taken, 
did  ample  justice  to  his  talents  and  virtuous 
intentions. 

"  What  a  pity  it  is,"  said  this  uncle, 
whose  thoughts,  in  his  own  despite,  were 
engrossed  by  his  discarded  nephew,  solilo- 
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quizing  on  his  way  home,  "  that  a  youth, 
whose  natural  instincts  appear  to  be  admirably 
adapted  for  the  attainment  of  that  superiority 
which  distinguishes  uncivilized  man,  should 
be  so  blinded  by  prejudice   and  self-love ! 
How  absurd,  how  pernicious,  is  such  a  state 
of  mental  subjection  1  How  fortunate  is  the 
man  whose  genius  soars  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  civilized  perfectibility !  whose  powers, 
unfettered  by  the  sliackles  of  ignorance  and 
conceit,   expand  to  attain  gigantic  force,  and 
illuminate  admiring  posterity !  Yes,  among 
the  enlightened   sons  of  Nature,   Dugald 
McDonald  will  bring  his  successful  labors 
to  perfection  !     Neither  difficulties  nor  dan- 
gers shall  make  him  recede  from  a  career  so 
glorious,  and  future  ages  shall  reap  the  be- 
nefit of  his  arduous  researches f  : 

The  reader  will  not  probably  be  sui^prised 
to  hear  Mr.  McDonald  that  day  sat  down* 
to  illustrate  the  systems  which .  occupied 
his  busy  brain  with  increasing  zeal,  and  that 
he  added  a  new  chapter  in  his  erudite  work 
on  the  insatiable  and  pernicious  vanity  of 
civilized  man. 
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CHAR  XVI. 

Shortly  after  this  double  rencounter, 
in  which  Campbel  had  prevented  his  uncle 
from  paying  dear  perhaps  for  his  rage  of 
experiment,  our  young  philosopher  had  an 
opportunity  of  testifying  the  increasing  re- 
spect he  bore  the  fair  sex,  and  of  signalizing 
his  good  nature. 

Campbel,  one  day,  after  taking  a  morn- 
ing ride,  returned  through  Hyde-park,  where 
he  gave  his  horse  to  his  servant,  and,  invited 
by  the  fineness  of  the  weather,  was  induced 
to  stroll  into  Kensington-gardens,  ordering 
the  man  to  w^ait. 

The  gardens  were  almost  deserted,  but 
here  and  there  stragglers  might  be  seen, 
consisting  chiefly  of  boys,  and  children  with 
their  nursery-maids.  Campbel  had  walked 
nearly  to  the  west  end ;  when,  turning  down 
an  alley,  he  perceived  a  lady  at  some  dis- 
tance, whose  figure  was  majestic,  but  whose 
dress,  though  elegant,  bespoke  her  to  be  a 
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foreigner.  This  lady  was  apparently  much 
distressed,  and  sought  to  avoid  two  youths, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  though  very  tall,  seemed 
scarcely  seventeen,  who  followed  her,  which- 
ever way  she  turned,  walked  now  behind, 
now  before  her,  stared  in  her  face,  and  be- 
haved with  the  most  flagrant  ill  breeding. 

Campbel,  indignant  at  what  he  saw, 
quickened  his  pace.  As  he  approached,  he 
heard  the  lady  exclaim,  in  French — "  Que 
je  suis  malheureuse  d'etre  seul  /" — "  How 
unlucky  it  is  that  I  came  alone !"— -"  My 
arm  is  at  your  service,  madam,"  said  the 
shortest  of  the  youths,  in  bad  French, 
strutting  up  to  her  with  all  the  impudence 
of  the  overgrown  boy,  who  thinks  himself  a 
man. 

The  lady,  with  dignified  composure,  de- 
sired him  to  leave  her  unmolested ;  but  for- 
ward impertinence,  at  a  certain  age,  is  not 
easily  repulsed.  Her  pretended  champion, 
protesting,  in  a  tone  that  contradicted  his 
word^-te-only  wished  to  guard  her  from 
rudeness,  turned  to  his  companion,  with  a 
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consequential  swagger,  and  said,  in  English, 
"  Leave  the  lady  to  me,  Tom ;  she  don't 
like  the  cut  of  your  countenance.  I  shall 
talk  to  her  in  her  own  lingo ;  I  warrant 
she'll  soon  change  her  tone." 

^'  And  do  you  think  to  have  all  the  sport 
to  yourself,  Dick?"  replied  the  other  lad, 
with  a  sullen  air.  "  Wasn't  I  the  first  to 
start  the  game  ?  an't  I  your  elder  ?  and  can't 
I  quiz  as  well  as  yourself,  though  I  don't 
speak  the  French  gibberish  quite  so  glibly  ?" 

These  well-bred  youths  were  too  deeply 
engaged  to  hear  the  approach  of  Campbcl, 
who,  just  as  the  shortest  lad  again  accosted, 
and  offered  to  take  the  arm  of  the  lady, 
came  close  behind,  seized  him  by  the  col- 
lar, and  flung  him  several  paces  distant. 
Archibald  had  a  riding-switch  in  his  hand  ; 
and  the  other  lad,  who  had  gone  on  before, 
turned  back  to  stare ;  but  what  he  saw  in- 
duced him  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  after  his 
companion.  The  two  heroes,  effectually 
awed  by  the  countenance  of  Campbel,  and 
the  defensive  weapon  he  held  up  in  terrorem, 
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slunk  away,  thoroughly  mortified,  though 
insensible  to  shame. 

"  I  hope,  madam,"  said  Archibald,  ad- 
dressing the  lady  in  French,  "  you  have  not 
long  been  molested  by  those  ill-bred  boys." 

"  They  have  followed  me  some  time,  sir," 
replied  the  stranger :  "  I  cannot  speak  Eng- 
lish ;  and  I  was  in  the  greatest  distress,  not 
knowing  how  to  get  rid  of  them,  when  you 
politely  came  to  my  rescue.  I  left  a  coach 
without  the  Park-gate ;  and,  understanding 
the  gardens  were  only  filled  with  company 
toward  the  afternoon,  I  hoped  to  have 
walked  unmolested  alone,  as  my  husband 
could  not  accompany  me ;  but,  ever  since 
I  have  been  here,  I  have  perceived  myself 
to  be  an  object  of  general  scrutiny,  though 
no  one,  till  I  met  those  youths,  offered  to 
molest  me.  I  shall,  therefore,  return  you 
my  best  thanks,  and  walk  back." 

"  Permit  me,  madam,"  said  Archibald, 
"  to  have  the  honor  of  conducting  you  to 
your  carriage  ;  for,  if  you  return  alone,  you 
will  probably  again  be  exposed  to  boyish 
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rudeness  :  there  are  several  youths  in  the 
gardens,  who  appear  to  be  as  ill-behaved  as 
those  I  have  frightened  away." 

"  You  are  very  polite,  sir,"  replied  the 
lady  ;  *'  but  I  fear  I  shall  intrude  upon  your 
time  :  you  were  going  a  contrary  direction." 

**  Indeed,  madam,  you  will  confer  both 
an  honor  and  a  pleasure  on  me  by  suffering 
me  to  see  you  safe  to  your  carriage.  It  is 
early  in  the  day ;  but,  however  late  it  might 
be,  I  must  be  destitute  of  common  civility 
could  I  see  a  lady  exposed  to  impertinence 
without  begging  her  to  accept  my  services." 

The  lady,  with  modest  dignity,  acknow- 
ledged his  politeness,  and,  at  length,  was 
prevailed  on  to  accept  the  offer.  Though 
she  wore  a  thick  veil,  Campbel  distinguished 
a  countenance  that  increased  the  interest  her 
dignified  manner  had  already  inspired  :  her 
form  was  fine,  and  her  age  appeared  under 
thirty. 

"  I  hope,  madam,"  said  Archibald,  "  the 
impertinence  which  you  will  occasionally 
experience  from  the  ill-bred  and  vulgar  of 
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my  countrymen  will  not  give  you  a  disad- 
vantageous opinion  of  the  English  manners 
in  general." 

''  The  partial  experience,  w^hich  the  re- 
sidence of  a  few  weeks  in  this  country,  and 
a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  language, 
have  afforded,  certainly,  sir,  is  in  favor  of 
the  English :  and,  though  I  confess  I  was 
no  less  hurt  to  find  myself  an  object  of  ge- 
neral scrutiny  than  shocked  at  the  unpro- 
voked impertinence  of  those  youths,  the 
politeness  with  which  you  stepped  forward 
in  behalf  of  a  stranger  will  not  lessen  the 
high  respect  in  which  I  have  always  held 
your  nation." 

"  I  esteem  myself  fortunate,  madam, 
that  so  trifling  a  service  should  confirm  the 
good  opinion  you  had  conceived  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  regret  that  it  should  have  been  a 
moment  endangered  by  so  unpleasant  an 
adventure." 

"  To-morrow  we  quit  London,  or  my 
husband  would  have  been  happy,  sir,  to 
have  personally  acknowledged  your  polite- 
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ness,  which  I  shall  always  remember  with 
gratitude." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  Park- 
gate,  and  Campbel  led  the  unknown  lady  to 
her  carriage,  impressed  with  a  favorable 
opinion  of  her  understanding,  and  no  less 
struck  with  the  graceful  dignity  of  her  form 
and  manners.  The  lady,  on  her  part, 
formed  a  judgment  equally  to  the  advantage 
of  Campbel,  and  they  separated  with  mu- 
tual respect. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 


Though  Hargravehas  no  claims  to  ourso- 
licitude  or  esteem,  yet,  as  on  his  conduct  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  the  amiable  Eleonor 
must  depend,  it  will  be  necessary  to  occa- 
sionally follow  that  gentleman,  and  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  his  thoughts  and 
actions.  We  shall  now  accompany  him  to 
Follington-house,  to  which  his  eloquence, 
art,  and  personal  attractions,  had  opened 
him  access. 

His  reflections  on  the  way  were  not  a  little 
encouraging.  Sir  Cecil  Conway,  a  wealthy 
baronet,  and  allied  to  the  first  families  in  the 
kingdom,  had  eagerly  courted  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  his  cordial  invitation  had  been  gra- 
ciously enforced  by  the  daughter  of  an  earl. 

Forebodings  of  future  grandeur  insensibly 
swelled  his  soul ;  and,  when  he  reached  Fol- 
lington-house, he  entered  the  hall  of  that 
noble  mansion  with  the  dignified  importance 
of  a  lord  chief  judge. 
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When,  however  J  our  judge  in  anticipation 
was  shewn  into  an  apartment,  where  he 
found  Sir  Cecil,  Lady  Clarissa,  and  an 
elderly  gentleman,  whom  he  justly  divined  to 
be  the  earl,  the  dignified  magistrate  sunk 
into  the  pliant  man  of  the  world.  His  re- 
ception, on  the  part  of  the  earl,  was  polite, 
but  cold  ;  but  Sir  Cecil  gave  him  a  cordial 
welcome,  and  Lady  Clarissa  suffered  her  eyei 
to  speak  a  language  still  more  flattering. 

After  the  first  introductory  compliments 
had  passed,  the  barrister,  who  had  been  in- 
formed by  Eleonor  of  the  singular  predilec- 
tion which  the  earl  entertained  for  times  of 
chivalry,  asked  that  nobleman  if  he  had  seen 
a  work ,  lately  translated,  which  gave  a  com- 
plete history  of  knighthood  and  the  feudal 
ages.  "  I  am  told,"  continued  he,  "  it  is  an 
excellent  production,  and  will  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  literature ;  for  we  are  unfortu- 
nately much  too  ignorant  of  the  history  of 
those  interesting  times,  in  which  every  gen- 
tleman ought  to  be  well  versed." 

"  I  think  with  you,  sir,"  replied  the  earl, 
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whose  stiffened  muscles  began  to  unbend, 
"  that  every  gentleman  ought  to  make  him- 
self well   acquainted   with    those    glorious 
achievements,  by  which  our  great  ancestors 
immortalized  their  names.     I  must  own,  I 
feel  indignant  to  see  so  many  of  our  young 
nobility,  instead  of  culling  laurels  on  the  field 
of  honor,  remain  at  ^home,   and  seek  not 
only  to  be  distinguished  in  common  with 
every  wealthy  upstart,  as  the  patron  of  me- 
chanics,   actors,    artists,    and   authors,  but 
disgrace  the  noble  blood  that  flows  in  their 
veins  by  admitting  such  persons    to  their 
table,  permitting  their  fulsome  dedications, 
and  suffering  names  of  high  ancestry  to  be 
coupled  with  those  of  plebeians.     In  for- 
mer times,  every  nobleman  was  seen  at  the 
head  of  his  vassals,  following  his  sovereign 
to  the  field ;  and,  if  Britain  slumbered  in- 
glorious in  peace,  he  did  not  suffer  his  sword 
to  rust,  unheeded  and  dishonored,  but,  in 
far  distant  lands,  reaped  immortal  renown !" 

"  Which  I  do  not  envy  him,"  said  the 
baronet,  laughing. 
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"  I  confess  I  do  envy  those  gallant  war- 
riors, who  braved  every  danger  in  pursuit  of 
glory,  and  whose  toils  were  more  than  repaid 
by  the  approbation  of  the  noblest  and  fairest 
ladies,"  answered  Leoline. 

"  Nay,  our  modern  ladies  are  equally 
kind,  and  more  reasonable  in  their  demands," 
continued  the  baronet:  "  a  red  coat  is  a 
sure  passport  to  their  favor,  though  the 
maiden  sword  of  the  wearer  has  never  been 
taken  from  its  scabbard." 

"  The  army,  even  in  these  degenerate 
times,"  said  the  earl,  "  is  the  only  theatre  on 
which  a  gentleman  can  do  honor  to  his 
name  and  race  ;  but,  even  there,  so  many 
plebeian  upstarts  gain  admittance,  that  the 
man  of  rank  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  the  city  trader's  son.  The  nobility 
have  tamely  suffered  their  dearest  privilege 
to  be  usurped." 

*'  These  abuses,"  said  Hargrave,  **  cry 
loudly  for  reform;  but,  while  they  exist, 
though  the  profession  of  arms  has  always 
been  the  object  of  my  reverence  and  admi- 
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ration,  I  cannot  make  myself  the  compeer 
of  plebeian  adventurers." 

"  I  scarcely  wonder  at,  though  I  cannot 
entirely  approve  of,  such  a  resolution,"  an- 
swered the  earl,  more  and  more  pleased  with 
the  insinuating  barrister.  "  Lord  Rupert, 
my  noble  son,  from  a  boy,  has  pursued  the 
bright  career  of  glory,  and  no  doubt  has 
always  taught  insolent  pretenders  to  feel  the 
difference  between  an  upstart  of  fortune  and 
the  man  of  rank." 

Exhausted  with  his  eloquence,  the  peer 
stopped  to  take  breath  ;  a  momentary  pause 
ensued  ;  and  Lady  Clarissa,  who,  though  ap- 
parently occupied  with  looking  over  draw- 
ings, had  acted  all  the  pantomime  of  co- 
quetry, turning  to  Hargrave  said,  with  af- 
fected eagerness, — 

"  Pray,  sir,  can  you  inform  me  if  Miss 
Fairfax  is  well  ?  I  really  have  so  many  en- 
gagements on  my  hands,  that  I  have  not  a 
moment  at  my  command." 

*^  She  is  perfectly  well,  madam,"  replied 
Hargrave. 
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"  Upon  my  honor,  that  young  lady 
would  not  disgrace  our  circles !  It  is  a 
pity  her  birth  is  not  noble,"  observed  the 
earl. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  baronet,  with  dry 
irony,  "  her  being  only  a  gentlewoman 
doubtless  spoils  the  beauty  of  her  com- 
plexion, dims  the  lustre  of  her  eyes,  narrows 
her  understanding,  and  makes  her  aukward 
and  ill-formed !" 

"  Miss  Fairfax  is  allowed  to  be  hand- 
some, and  her  manners  are  interesting  and 
amiable ;  but  how  few  possess  that  exquisite 
wit,  those  captivating  graces,  which,  vvhen 
united  to  a  beautiful  person,  command  uni- 
versal homage !"  said  the  barrister,  raising 
his  eyes  with  respectful  admiration  to  Lady 
Clarissa :  "  these  are  qualities  which  give 
even  additional  lustre  to  rank." 

Lady  Clarissa,  who  greedily  seized  the 
application  of  this  speech,  sweetly  smiled  on 
the  orator,  and,  before  Hargrave  took  his 
leave,  he  had  completely  insinuated  himself 
into  the  good  graces  of  the  earl,  who  cor- 
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dially  invited  him  to  repeat  his  visit.  Her 
ladyship,  determined  to  spare  no  cost  to  add 
so  elegant  a  young  man  to  her  train,  at 
parting  bestowed  a  smile  more  bewitching 
than  the  former,  having  flattered  herself  that 
her  coquetry  teased  the  baronet,  and  would 
facilitate  the  earl's  matrimonial  plans  on  that 
gentleman.  With  this  double  object  in  view, 
Lady  Clarissa  felt  a  propensity,  which  she 
had  not  before,  to  drop  the  acquaintance  of 
the  artless  affectionate  Eleonor^  and  deter- 
mined, when  they  next  met,  to  behave  with 
reserve  so  distant,  that  it  could  not  be  mis- 
understood even  by  a  young  lady  so  ro- 
mantic. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 


The  coquetish  advances  of  Lady  Clarissa 
opened  a  wide  field  of  speculation  to  the 
calculating  barrister,  and  suggested  a  crowd 
of  sagacious  reflections.  Her  ladyship,  he 
could  perceive,  had  no  heart ;  but  her  vanity 
and  thirst  of  admiration  were  insatiable :  the 
road  to  her  favor  was,  therefore,  too  beaten 
a  track  to  be  missed. 

The  right  honorable  earl  was  evidently 
proud  and  ambitious,  but  understanding  and 
discernment  did  not  appear  to  be  among  his 
conspicuous  endowments,  and  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  governed  by  a  capricious  and 
vain  daughter  :  it  would  be  hard,  therefore, 
if  the  skill  of  the  lawyer  could  not  prove  more 
than  a  sufficient  match  for  the  brains  of  a 
weak  peer,  or  the  unbridled  coquetry  of  a 
flighty  girl  of  fashion. 

Still,  however,  though  he  entertained  little 
doubt  of  the  power  of  his  attractions  and 
his  superior  skill,  there  were  many  things  to 
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be  taken  into  consideration.  The  fortune  of 
Lady  Clarissa  was  much  smaller  than  that 
of  Eleonor;  and  her  habits,  expectations, 
and  wishes,  beyond  a  doubt,  were  far  less 
moderate.  Family  connexion,  certainly, 
was  a  very  desirable  object ;  but  it  behoved 
him  to  be  cautious,  and  not  Hghtly  to  reject 
a  fortune  like  that  which  would  accompany 
the  hand  of  Eleonor. 

On  his  return,  Hargrave  met  his  friend 
Dashington,  just  going  to  his  chambers. 

"  Well,"  said  the  latter,  when  they  were 
seated,  "  when  are  you  to  become  the  envied 
bridegroom  of  your  fair  Eleonor  ?  When  am 
I  to  wish  you  joy  r" 

"  That  is  more  uncertain  than  ever,"  re- 
plied the  hamster,  whose  brain  just  at  that 
moment  was  pregnant  with  coronets,  scarlet 
gowns,  titles,  and  fashionable  ladies. 

"  The  devil  it  is  I"  exclaimed  Dashington. 
"  W^hy,  your  tone  is  cursedly  changed, 
Hargrave  !  Are  you  in  danger  of  losing  the 
lady }  or  is  she  in  danger  of  losing  her  for- 
tune?" 
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"  Neither,  Bob ;  neither !  Eleonor  is  a 
fine  girl,  and  no  heroine  of  romance  was 
ever  more  faithful  and  fond.** 

"  Hargrave,  it  is  notorious  that  lawyers 
can  not  only  state  but  mis-state  facts  with  ad- 
mirable ingenuity.  You  are  allowed  to  excel 
in  your  profession  :  forgive  me,  therefore,  if 
I  am  somewhat  incredulous  on  the  present 
occasion." 

''  You  may  be-  as  incredulous  as  you 
please,  Bob ;  but  the  lady  and  her  fortune 
are  both  as  much  at  my  disposal  as  ever." 

"  Then,  dem'me,  Hargrave,  if  you  are 
not  mad,  to  stand  shilly-shally ;  unless,  in- 
deed, you  nobly  resolve  to  keep  your  free- 
dom, or  can  draw  a  higher  prize  in  the 
lottery  of  Hymen  : — a  noble  dowager,  for 
instance,  old  enough  to  be  your  grandmother, 
who  can  present  you  with  a  sinecure,  a  blue 
ribbon,  or  some  such  trifle,  to  make  the  bitter 
pill  of  matrimony  palatable  !" 

"  You  may  laugh.  Bob ;  but  my  family 
would  not  disgrace  a  peerage.  My  uncle, 
Sir  Christopher "  4 
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"  Ought    to   have   broke  his   neck   be- 
fore he  married,  and   not   have  presented 
you  with  a  booby  cousin,  whose  birth  was 
the  tomb-stone  of  your  grandeur,  had  he 
had  a  due  regard  for  the  honor  and  elevation 
of  your  branch  of  the  family.     But  do  not 
despair ;    plethora,   consumption,  and  gun- 
powder, in  our  fashionable  hemisphere,  are 
devilish  friendly  to  younger  brothers,  and 
heirs  at  law  !     We  may   yet  see  you  Sir 
Leoline  Hargrave ;  unless,   indeed,  the  old 
quiz  should   prove   too   cunning  even    for 
the  lawyer,  and  outlive  both  son  and  ne- 
phew ;  and   really,   if  we  calculate  sudden 
deaths,  to  which  we  find  the  young  are  as 
Hable  as  the  old,  with  all  the  various  ways 
and  means  by  which  a  spirited  young  fellow 
contrives  to  establish  his  fame  and  shorten 
his  career,  that  is  by  no  means  improbable." 
."  A  pleasant  prospect,  truly  !" 
"  Quite  in  nature,   my  dear  fellow  !  and 
the  picture  is  well  sketched  :  it  only  wants 
the  addition  of  your  portrait,  in  full  length, 
to  be  a  master-piece.     But,  faith,  Hargrave, 
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though  a  fine  original  may  do  honor  to  the 
taste  of  the  connoisseur, — if  purchased  at  too 
high  a  price,  the  prudence  of  the  possessor 
is  justly  called  in  question.  Your  mistress, 
I  grant,  has  shewn  excellent  taste,  but  little 
judgment,  in  her  choice.  Women  are  fools 
when  they  expect  that  a  spirited  fellow, 
for  a  few  paltry  thousands,  will  dwindle  into 
a  tame  doting  husband !" 

"  And,  consequently,  if  they  expect 
impossibilities,  they  must  suffer  for  their 
folly." 

"  Faith,  their  sufferings,  poor  tender- 
hearted fools,  would  not  be  trifling,  did  not 
good-natured  fellows,  like  us,  occasionally 
take  pity  on  them ;  for  which  the  prejudiced 
world  dignifies  us  with  the  pretty  epithets  of 
base  seducers,  and — I  don't  know  what. 
But,  let  the  word  rail ;  we  are  not  easily  put 
out  of  countenance.  Though  fathers,  hus- 
bands, and  brothers,  wage  open  war  against 
us,  their  sisters,  wives,  and  daughters,  only 
frown  upon  us  in  public." 

"  True  1  women,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  love 
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flatteiy,  and  hate  restraint ;  artifice  and  in- 
trigue are  inherent  in  the  sex." 

"  If  that  is  your  opinion,  Hargrave,  be- 
ware of  matrimony  ;  suspicious  husbands 
are  the  most  frequently  deceived." 

"  I  should  not  fear  evenyou,  Dashington; 
I  know  the  sex,  and  I  know  the  law.  I  am 
doubly  secure." 

"  Too  much  security  may  be  dangerous ! 
If  you  should  be  outwitted,  you  must  expect 
no  quarter." 

*^  As  little  as  I  should  give ;  but  I  have 
a  trifling  observation  to  make,  Dashington. 
No  man,  whatever  his  rank  might  be,  should, 
with  impunity,  sully  my  honor ;  his  blood  or 
mine  should  wash  out  the  stain." 

"  Dem'me,  Hargrave,  your  notions  are  be- 
come cursedly  vulgar !  What  fashionable  hus- 
band would  risk  his  person,  when  he  can  re- 
venge himself  by  going  to  law  ?  A  man  of  ton 
will  fight  a  duel  for  his  dog,  but  not  for  a  wife; 
that  is  out  of  date.  My  lord  (who,  per- 
haps, remains  wilfully  blind,  till  some  offi- 
cious friend  obliges  him  to  open  his  eyes) 
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sues  for  damages,  coolly  pockets  ten  thousand 
pounds,  obtains  a  divorce,  and  parts  from 
my  lady  with  as  much  indifference  as  he 
would  draw  off  his  glove  :  they  both  marry 
again,  meet  in  the  same  circles,  and,  pro- 
bably, are  better  friends  than  ever  they  were 
in  their  lives.  That  is  the  sgavoir  vivre, 
the  knowing  how  to  live !  But  I  am  in  haste ; 
so  I  shall  leave  you  to  meditate  on  the 
blessings  of  matrimony,  and  the  future  honors 
that  may  yet  be  in  store  for  you.  Good 
morning !" 

Dashington  then  went  away,  leaving 
Hargrave  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  ma- 
licious hints  and  forebodings  of  his  friend, 
whose  fashionable  matrimonial  principles 
did  not  square  with  his  present  feelings. 
*^  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  be  done 
unto"  was  neither  the  morality  nor  the 
practice  of  the  barrister :  though  little  scru- 
pulous in  his  own  conduct,  or  that  of  others, 
when  it  did  not  personally  touch  him,  when- 
ever their  vices  struck  home,  he  could  feel 
the  enormity  of  such  actions  as  strongly  as 
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any  man ;  and,  deceived  by  these  occasional 
qualms  of  conscience,  persuaded  himself  he 
was  highly  moral  and  virtuous.  Selfishness 
was  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul ;  and  all  his 
actions,  good  or  evil,  sprung  equally  from 
that  odious  source. 
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CHAP.    XIX. 


Before  we  return  to  Campbel,  we  will 
say  a  few  words  concerning  Eleonor,  whom 
we  left  rapt  in  the  illusions  of  romance,  and 
persuaded  that  her  beloved  Clarissa  was  the 
most  affectionate  and  sincere  of  friends. 
Her  delusion,  however,  did  not  long  con- 
tinue :  various  little  occurrences  prevented 
Eleonor  from  quitting  the  house  foi'  some 
time ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  found  herself  at 
liberty,  thinking  it  had  been  the  absence  of 
an  age,  she  hastened  to  Follington-house,  to 
invite  her  dear  Clarissa  to  devote  an  early 
day  to  the  exquisite  delights  of  friendship. 

She  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  unpro- 
pitious  time.  Lady  Clarissa,  that  very 
morning,  at  breakfast,  had  almost  quarrelled 
with  Sir  Cecil  Conway  on  Eleonor 's  account. 
That  young  lady's  name  having  been  acci- 
dentally mentioned,  the  baronet,  who,  seeing 
the  jealousy  of  Lady  Clarissa  was  unmixed 
with  personal    affection,    delighted  in  toy- 
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menting  her,  by  his  animated  praise  had 
inflamed  the  envy  of  her  ladyship,  and  teased 
the  earl,  who  began  to  be  seriously  alarmed 
for  the  success  of  his  interested  plans  on 
that  gentleman. 

When  the  maUcious  baronet,  enjoying 
the  alann  he  had  created,  left  the  father  and 
daughter  to  console  each  other,  the  noble 
peer,  with  dignified  eloquence,  exhorted 
Lady  Clarissa  to  drop  the  acquaintance  of 
a  young  person,  who  might  be  rich  and 
amiable,  but  who  wanted  the  invaluable  dis- 
tinction without  which  riches  and  amiability 
were  mere  shadows.  Yes,  she  wanted  rank, 
and,  certainly,  was  not  worthy  to  supplant 
the  daughter  o^  a  peer  of  the  realm,  which, 
if  she  continued  to  be  received  as  an  inmate 
of  Follington-house,  he  feared  was  not  im- 
probable. 

The  interest  the  earl  took  in  the  affair 
made  him  more  than  commonly  loquacious ; 
but  he  might  have  spared  his  oratory,  much 
as  it  had  been  accustomed  to  such  exertion. 
Lady  Clarissa,  as  the  reader  has  already 
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been  informed,  had  determined  to  rid  her- 
self of  one  whom  she  now  began  to  consider 
as  a  rival,  and,  therefore,  to  fear  and  dis- 
like. 

Just  before  Eleonor  called,  a  young  lady 
of  fashion  came  to  pay  a  morning  visit  to 
her  ladyship,  which  afforded  the  latter  a  fair 
opportunity  to  give  additional  mortification  to 
the  innocent  object  of  her  malevolent  spleen. 

Little  foreseeing  tlie  cruel  blow  which 
awaited  her,  Eleonor  accosted  Lady  Clarissa 
with  enthusiastic  pleasure  :  but  that  young 
lady,  whose  angry  passions  were  still  more 
inflamed  at  the  sight  of  her  supposed  rival, 
and  who,  when  those  passions  were  roused, 
had  no  command  of  her  temper,  received  her 
with  marked  coldness,  mingled  with  haughty 
reserve. 

No  less  surprised  than  shocked  at  a  change 
so  extraordinary,  the  spirits  of  Eleonor 
could  scarcely  support  her  during  the  short 
time  she  staid.  Lady  Clarissa,  to  increase 
the  mortification  of  that  young  lady,  paid 
the  most  marked  attention  to  her  fashionable 
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friend ;  and,  as  she  possessed  the  art  of  tor- 
menting to  perfection,  contrived,  in  more 
than  one  way,  to  wound  the  feeUngs  of  the 
susceptible  Eleonor. 

To  complete  the  mortification  of  poor 
Eleonor,  as  she  was  returning  with  a  heavy 
heart  through  the  hall,  she  met  the  noble 
earl,  who  sligluly  bowed,  and  passed  her 
without  speaking ;  for  self-interest  had  ef- 
fectually frightened  away  the  gallantry  of 
that  polite  nobleman.  When  she  found  her- 
self in  her  carriage  by  the  side  of  her  woman, 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  she  could 
refrain  from  tears,  which  would  have  given 
some  relief  to  her  oppressed  heart. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  kind  uncle,  why  did  not 
I  follow  your  judicious  advice  ?  Why  did  I 
renew  an  acquaintance  from  which  I  was 
warned  that  I  should  experience  fresh  mor- 
tification? Why  did  I  doubt  the  word  of  a 
lady,  whose  conduct  was  truly  honorable 
and  friendly  ?  Unkind,  ungenerous  Clarissa, 
how  have  I  deserved  this  treatment  ?" 

Such  were  the  reflections  which  occupied 
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the  self-condemned  Eleonor  till  she  reached 
her  uncle's  house,  where  she  luckily  found 
nobody  at  home.  However,  when  Mr. 
Fairfax  and  his  lady  returned,  the  questions 
and  inquiries  that  were  made  concerning  her 
visit  completely  overset  the  spirits  of  the 
suffering  Eleonor;  and,  after  she  had  eased 
her  bosom  by  weeping,  they  drew  forth  a 
reluctant  exposure  of  the  conduct  of  her 
once-beloved  friend.  The  kind  uncle  and 
aunt  rejoiced,  however,  that  Eleonor  was 
effectually  weaned  from  so  unworthy  a  friend, 
and  joined  in  trying  to  sooth  her  feelings ; 
but  the  wound  was  too  deep  to  be  imme- 
diately cured. 

This  salutary  lesson,  and  the  severe  pain 
which  she  had  a  second  time  brought  on 
herself,  by  yielding  to  the  romantic  enthu- 
siasm of  a  too-confiding  temper,  ought  to 
have  warned  Eleonor  against  suffering  her 
judgment  to  be  governed  by  blind  prepos- 
session. No  such  salutary  effects,  however, 
were  produced  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  dis- 
appointment she  had  experienced  in  Lady 
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Clarissa  made  her  aflfections  centre  with 
greater  force  on  the  interested  Hargrave. 
The  influence  of  that  gentleman  daily  in- 
creased ;  he  soon  acquired  unbounded  asc«i- 
dancy  over  her  mind ;  and  frequently  now, 
when  alone  with  her,  betrayed  the  suspicious 
tyranny  of  his  temper,  which  the  amiable 
Eleonor,  who  attributed  his  injustice  to  ex- 
cess of  love,  bore  with  invariable  sweet- 
ness. 

Still,  however,  this  repeated  injustice 
deeply  wounded  her  gentle  spirit,  and  at 
moments  excited  strong  apprehension  of 
future  domestic  unhappiness.  Nay,  it  even 
made  her  think,  with  some  complacency, 
and,  perhaps,  with  more  regret  than  she  her- 
self suspected,  of  the  warning  voice  of  Archi- 
bald, to  which  she  had  not  listened  with 
sufficient  candor.  Yet,  enslaved  by  her  ro- 
mantic affection,  she  would  not  impart  her 
fears  to  those  tender  and  judicious  friends 
who  were  so  capable  of  guiding  her  judg- 
ment; and,  though  she  spent  many  moments 
of  secret  anguish,  miserably  infatuated  girl ! 
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she  would  have  preferred  even  wretched- 
ness with  Hargrave  to  happiness  without 
him. 

That  gentleman,  however,  was  little  worthy 
of  affection  so  devoted.  Having  gained  ac- 
cess to  FoUington-house,  the  barrister  soon 
established  himself  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
right  honorable  peer,  and  Lady  Clarissa 
continued  to  throw  out  all  the  allurements  of 
coquetry.  Acting,  however,  with  his  accus- 
tomed selfish  cunning,  he  took  care  not  to 
commit  himself,  though  placed  in  a  ticklish 
situation  ;  and,  by  his  artful  conduct,  made 
her  ladyship  more  eager  in  pursuit  of  her 
coquetish  plans. 

The  nominal  visits  of  Hargrave  were  to 
Sir  Cecil  Conway ;  Eleonor,  therefore,  too 
generous  and  confiding  to  suspect  her  beloved 
Leoline  of  double-dealing,  knew  he  visited 
at  Follington-house,  without  feeling  alarm. 
Mr.  Fairfax,  it  is  true,  saw  the  matter  in  a 
point  of  view  somewhat  ditferent ;  but  he 
did  not  think  he  had  the  right  to  interfere  in 
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the  conduct  of  that  gentleman,  as  long  as  it 
did  not  injure  the  happiness  of  his  niece. 

Lady  Clarissa,  piqued  by  the  cautious  re- 
serve of  Hargrave,  carried  her  coquetry  to 
such  lengths,  that  the  latter,  though  he  de- 
spised the  character  of  that  young  lady, 
began  seriously  to  debate  whether  the  ad- 
vantages of  rank  and  connexion  would  not 
overbalance  the  inferior  fortune  and  bound- 
less extravagance  of  her  ladyship,  whom  he 
flattered  himself  he  could  easily,  in  some 
unguarded  moment,  draw  into  a  matrimonial 
trap ; — the  barrister,  I  say,  began  to  skilfully 
balance  both  sides  of  the  question,  when  his 
perplexity  was  removed  in  a  manner  totally 
unexpected. 

Lord  Rupert,  the  son  of  the  earl,  a  man, 
as  I  before  said,  of  fine  understanding,  nice 
discrimination,  and  scrupulous  delicacy,  after 
a  long  residence  in  a  country  where  unmar- 
ried women  were  held  in  strict  subjection, 
returned  to  his  friends  and  country.  That 
nobleman  soon  perceived,  and  was  no  less 
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shocked  than  alarmed  at,  the  dangerous  le- 
vity of  his  sister's  conduct ;  neither  was  he 
long  in  penetrating  the  selfish  and  ambitious 
wishes  of  the  insinuating  lawyer. 

Availing  himself  of  the  influence  which  a 
superior  understanding  gave  him  over  the 
mind  of  the  earl,  Lord  Rupert  effectually 
roused  the  fears  of  the  blind  father,  and  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  immediately  send  Lady 
Clarissa  to  her  aunt  in  Wales,  and,  without 
making  his  reasons  public,  to  drop  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Hargrave. 

The  earl,  whose  family  pride  rose  up  in 
arms  at  the  supposition  that  it  was  possible 
his  daughter  should  bestow  a  thought  upon 
a  man  who  had  neither  a  fortune  nor  a  title, 
readily  consented  to  drop  all  intercourse 
with  the  barrister  ;  and  Sir  Cecil  Conway, 
fearing  that  he  should  be  drawn,  perhaps, 
into  a  matrimonial  engagement  with  a  young 
lady  he  neither  loved  nor  esteemed,  took  a 
trip  to  the  Hebrides,  to  the  utter  disappoint- 
ment of  the  earl. 

Hargrave,  who  was  at  little  loss  to  divine 
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the  secret  author  of  his  dismission,  thus 
suddenly  freed  from  all  doubt  or  perplexity, 
wished  to  guard  against  disappointment  in 
another  quarter.  He  redoubled  his  assidui- 
ties to  the  lovely  Eleonor,  whom  he  had  been 
too  prudent  to  neglect ;  and,  anxious  to  se- 
cure the  fortune  of  that  young  lady,  pleaded 
a  lover's  impatience  so  eloquently  to  Mrs. 
Fairfax,  that  the  kind  aunt,  finding  Eleonor 
sympathized  in  his  well-acted  tenderness, 
prevailed  on  her  husband  (against  his  judg- 
ment, it  must  be  owned)  to  consent  to  the 
more  speedy  union  of  the  lovers.  In  three 
months  it  was  decided  that  the  marriage 
should  take  place. 

We  will  now  return  to  Campbel,  whose 
happiness  cannot  be  indifferent  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  his  intrinsic  worth,  and 
who,  as  we  know,  was  not  a  little  interested 
in  the  foregoing  events. 
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CHAP.  XX. 


How  easily  the  human  heart  deceives  it- 
self !  and  how  quick  is  the  transition  from 
blind  security  to  an  overwhelming  convic- 
tion of  the  truth !  The  weak  mind  sinks 
under  the  cruel  blow,  but  the  man  of  for- 
titude bears  it  with  dignity,  and  combats 
with  his  passions,  which  he  exerts  his  whole 
force  and  faculties  to  subdue. 

The  attack  that  Campbel  had  to  sustain, 
indeed,  w^as  rude ;  but  he  was  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  sinking  under  it,  and  was 
thoroughly  roused  to  a  sense  of  his  danger. 
Of  his  Irish  friend,  Captain  Fitzpatric, 
it  was  some  time  since  he  had  heard.  It 
would  have  been  no  easy  matter  to  have 
persuaded  the  kind-hearted  Hibernian  in- 
tentionally to  wound  the  bosom  of  his  bene- 
factor ;  yet,  unfortunately,  at  this  \ery  mo- 
ment, he  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase 
the  pangs  under  which  Campbel  was  suf- 
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fering,  by  addressing  to  him  the  following 

letter : — 

"  Dublin,  17—. 

"  My  dear  and  good  friend, 

"  Mr.  Campbel, 

"  I  know  very  well  you  will  excuse  my 
long  silence,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  is 
inexcusable,  only  that  I  will  offer  you  an 
apology,  which  will  render  all  excuse  quite 
unnecessary.  My  apology,  you  must  know, 
is  nothing  less  than  this,  which  is,  that,  in 
less  than  three  weeks,  I  will  be  going  to  be 
married.  You  will,  no  doubt,  be  for  asking 
me,  to  whom  ?  to  which  I  must  return  this 
short  little  bit  of  an  answer  :  It  is  to  a  lovely 
angel,  and  nothing  worse  !  one  who  prefers 
Roderic  Fitzpatric,  a  captain  of  infantry,  to 
a  peer  of  the  realm  !  Oh,  if  I  was  once  the 
most  wretched  of  mortals,  sure  I  will  soon 
have  more  happiness  than  my  heart  can 
hold !  My  dear  Flora!— Oh,  Mr.  Campbel, 
she  will  be  the  sweetest  and  most  affec- 
tionate of  wives  I 

''  Well,  now,  sure,  I  will  prevail  on  you 
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to  take  a  friendl}^  trip  across  the  water; 
because  you  cannot  deny  me  the  pleasure 
of  being  present  to  witness  the  happiness,  for 
all  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  your  friendship. 
Oh,  my  dear  friend,  take  notice  of  the  ad- 
vice I  am  about  giving  you,  which  is  this  : 
Find  out  a  sweet  creature  of  a  wife  for  your- 
self; for  there  is  no  happiness  on  earth 
without  one !  Sure  there  is  no  such  friend 
on  earth  as  a  wife,  yourself  only  excepted, 
Mr.  Campbel.  I  wish  you  could  but  see 
but  one  of  my  Flora's  good-humoured 
smiles !  Faith,  Mr.  Campbel,  it  would  do 
your  heart  good  ! 

"  I  remember  you  talked  to  me  about 
philosophy,  and  so  I  determined  to  be  a 
philosopher ;  and  sure,  I  said  to  myself,  I 
will  never  fall  in  love,  but  with  the  full  con- 
sent of  my  reason.  And  so,  when  I  first 
knew  my  dear  Flora,  why,  I  tried  to  gaze 
upon  her  with  my  eyes  shut,  and  think  of 
all  her  virtues  over  and  over  again,  with  that 
sort  of  friendship  which  I  called  philosophy. 
But  what  did  it  all  come  to?  Why  the 
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wicked  day  that  my  Lord  Courtall  of- 
fered my  Flora  a  coronet,  and  a  ladyship, 
and  to  make  her  a  miserable  wife,  sure  did 
not  I  pitch  philosophy  to  the  devil,  and 
throw  myself  at  her  dear  feet,  and  tell  her 
plainly  what  a  fool  I  was,  and  a  madman, 
and  worse  than  all  that  ?  Well,  what  was  the 
consequence,  do  you  think  ?  Why,  she  held 
out  her  lily-white  hand  to  me,  and  the 
sweet  dear  creature  made  an  absolute  con- 
fession that  she  loved  me  better  than  a  lord. 
Now  what  say  you  to  tliat?  Could  you  have 
believed  it  possible?  turn  her  dear  sweet 
face  to  me,  and  her  back  upon  a  lord  !  Why, 
now,  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  himself  could 
never  have  discovered  such  an  event  till 
after  it  had  come  to  pass  ;  because,  in  the 
way  of  conferring  dignity,  what  had  I  to  give? 
Faith,  just  nothing  at  all  except  the  small 
modicum  of  a  captain's  pay,  and  something 
which,  to  be  sure,  is  not  in  the  gift  of  every 
man,  which  is  a  little  bit  of  an  honest,  warm, 
heart :  but  this  she  was  weak  enough  to  think 
and  esteem  as  the  most  precious  utensil  in 
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human  life ;  and  so  she  took  it,  and  I  gave 
it  to  her,  all  and  entire,  with  the  greatest 
good  will  on  earth. 

^'  Oh,  my  friend,  on  the  day  that  you 
will  happen  to  meet  with  what  I  will  always 
call  a  lovely  angel  wherever  I  may  meet  with 
her,  I  mane  a  sweet  creature,  without  one 
morsel  of  blarney  or  of  trick,  or  of  weather- 
cock turn-about,  with  an  open  heart,  an  af- 
fectionate temper,  and  all  the  other  requisi- 
tions of  a  dear  sweet  girl,  why  the  wisest 
thing  in  life  will  be  to  do  as  I  have  done, — 
turn  wisdom  and  philosophy,  and  all  that  is 
common  sense,  out  of  doors,  and  behave  like 
a  madman  till  the  dear  creature  will  consent 
to  refuse  every  man  on  earth  for  your  sake ! 
Then  you  will  be  happy  I  Yes,  then  my 
blessed  dear  friend,  Mr.  Campbel,  you  will 
be  for  all  the  world  like  your  faithful  and 
obliged  ,,  Roderick  Fitzpatric." 

"  P.  S. — Here  have  I  just  found  out  that 
my  poor  wits  are  all  botheration.    I  am  led 
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about  by  the  joys  of  love  and  friendship,  till 
I  am  got  into  a  wilderness,  which  made  me 
forget  the  subject  of  my  letter  ;  so  you  will 
be  pleased,  my  dear  Mr.  Campbel,  to  send 
to  one  Mr.  Drummond  (he  keeps  a  counting- 
house  in  the  banking  way,  at  Charing-cross), 
because  the  two  thousand  pounds  that  I  owe 
you  will  be  there,  without  any  mention  at 
all  of  my  obligation  to  you,  or  of  the  gene- 
rosity of  your  friendship,  only  that  they  are 
particulars  which  can  never  be  cancelled. 
For  which  reason  do  not  you  go  to  fear  that 
I  will  be  putting  myself  to  any  nonplus  to 
discharge  the  debt ;  because  why  ?  the  for- 
tune of  Flora  is  her  own ;  and  has  not  she 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  without  mentioning 
a  word  of  a  thousand  a  year,  which  is  all 
her  own  beside?  and,  knowing  how  much  you 
have  been   my  friend,   why  it  is  her  good 
pleasure    that  you  should    be  paid  imme- 
diately, beside  joining  with  me  most  heartily 
in  the  prayer  that  the  Lord  may  everlastingly 
love  you,  and  keep  you,  which  is  the  second 
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time   of  signing   myself  your   ever-faithful 
friend,  while  the  breath  is  in  my  body, 

"    RODERIC    FiTZPATRIC." 

This  letter,  which  so  characteristically  de- 
scribed the  feelings  of  the  fortunate  and 
happy  Fitzpatric,  and  gave  so  glowing  a  pic- 
ture of  that  felicity  which  the  heart  of  Camp- 
bel  was  peculiarly  formed  to  enjoy,  while  it 
inflicted  excruciating  pain,  excited  emotions 
equally  generous  and  dignified.  Incapable 
of  feeling  mean  envy,  Archibald  warmly 
sympathized  in  the  happiness  of  the  gallant 
oflacer ;  and,  disdaining  that  self-pity  which 
enervates  virtuous  energy,  he  determined  to 
vigorously  struggle  against  a  passion  which 
now  forced  itself  with  fearful  conviction  on 
his  mind.  His  struggles  were  manly ;  but 
love  had  taken  too  deep  a  root  in  his  heart 
to  be  easily  eradicated. 

Finding  that  fortitude  and  forbearance 
daily  became  more  difficult  to  maintain, 
Campbel  determined  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  his  Irish  friend,  and  make  a  voyage  to 
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Ireland,  to  try  whether  the  absence  of  a  few 
months  might  not  afford  some  rehef,  though 
not  a  remedy,  for  hopeless  love. 

The  conduct  of  Campbel  was  the  more 
praiseworthy  on  this  occasion,  because  he 
knew  that  Eleonor  was  not  fettered  by  a 
positive  engagement,  and  that,  if  he  could 
artfully  supplant  the  barrister  in  the  affec- 
tions of  that  young  lady,  he  should  meet 
with  no  opposition  from  her  partial  and  un- 
suspecting friends.     Were  he  to  make  the 
attempt,  he  might  truly  allege,  in  self-de- 
fence, it  was  his  conviction  that  his  affection 
for  Eleonor  was  more  tender  and   sincere 
than  that  of  his  favored  rival,  and  that  he 
should  make  her  more  happy.     But  could 
he  use  any  means,  except  such  as  were  open, 
direct,  and  honorable  ?     Had  not  such,  at 
least  to  appearance,  been  the  proceedings  of 
his  opponent  ?    What  proof  had  he  that  the 
views   of  Hargrave  were   sinister  and  in- 
terested ?     Was  he  not  in  high  repute  for 
his  talents  ?  did  he  not  appear  to  possess 
many  good  quaUties  ?  was  he  not  beloved 
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by  Eleonor?  and  must  not  her  virtues  and 
endearing  disposition  finally  create  lasting 
affection,  and  an  ardent  wish  to  make  her 
happy? 

These  reflections,  which  were  the  offspring 
of  a  high-principled  and  generous  mind,  over- 
ruled all  the  sophistry  of  passion,  though 
they  could  not  extinguish  the  pure  and  ardent 
love  which  glowed  in  the  bosom  of  Archibald. 
Having  formed  his  resolution,  he  made  im- 
mediate preparations  for  putting  it  into  exe- 
cution, and  wrote  to  prepare  Captain  Fitz- 
patric  for  his  intended  visit  to  the  hospitable 
coast  of  Hibernia.  When  he  took  leave  of 
his  honored  guardian,  that  gentleman,  little 
suspecting  he  was  inflicting  a  death-blow  to 
the  peace  of  Campbel,  informed  him  of  the 
consent  which  he  had  that  day  reluctantly 
given  to  the  more  speedy  union  of  Hargrave 
and  Eleonor,  not  concealing  that  he  had 
yielded  to  urgent  entreaty  against  his  judg- 
ment. Severe  as  this  shock  was,  Campbel 
was  sufficiently  master  of  his  feelings  not  to 
betray  them  to  Mr.  Fairfax,  and  took  a 
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courageous  leave  of  his  friends.  Fortunately, 
Eleonor  had  gone  to  spend  the  day  with 
Mrs.  Grafton  ;  and  Archibald  was  spared  a 
trial  under  which,  perhaps,  his  fortitude 
could  scarcely  have  supported  him. 

Campbel  was  on  the  point  of  quitting 
London,  when  an  unexpected  meeting,  fol- 
lowed by  an  event  which  added  to  the  op- 
pressive weight  of  mental  sulFering,  detained 
him  some  time  longer  in  the  metropolis, 
and  obliged  him  afterward  to  direct  his 
course  to  the  north. 
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CHAP.  XXL 


The  reader  no  doubt  is  desirous  to  learn 
what  and  who  it  was  that  detained  Campbel, 
and  changed  his  destined  course.  Passing 
through  the  city  the  evening  before  his  in- 
tended departure,  absorbed  in  the  excru- 
ciating reflections  which  originated  in  his 
ardent  and  hopeless  love,  his  attention  was 
roused  by  the  distant  buzz  of  angry  voices, 
one  of  which,  louder  than  the  rest,  did  not 
appear  totally  unknown  to  him. 

He  had  letters  to  write,  which  would 
keep  him  up  to  a  late  hour,  and  was  in 
haste  to  go  home ;  but  personal  considera- 
tions never  prevented  him  from  obeying 
the  dictates  of  benevolence.  Following  the 
direction  from  which  the  tumult  seemed  to 
proceed,  he  turned  down  a  street  to  the 
left.  As  he  drew  near,  the  voices  became 
more  loud  and  angry  ;  and,  though  he  could 
not  yet  discover  what  was  the  subject  of 
dispute,  he  recognised  the  voice  of  his  ec- 
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centric  relation,  Mr.  Dugald  McDonald, 
whom  he  found  in  the  clutches  of  a  con- 
stable and  two  watchmen,  almost  suffocated 
with  rage,  quarrelling  with  a  man  as  meanly 
dressed  as  himself,  whose  accent,  no  less 
than  his  fiery  passion,  spoke  him  to  be 
Welsh,  and  who  held  a  young  girl  by  the 
hand,  and  a  child  of  two  years  old  in  his 
arms. 

This  man  spoke  fast  and  angrily  ;  his  op- 
ponent, no  less  irritated,  was  equally  if  not 
more  violent,  and  they  mutually  interrupted 
each  other;  so  that  Campbel,  unable  to 
guess  what  was  the  matter,  asked  a  by- 
stander if  he  could  inform  him.  He  learned 
with  no  Uttle  consternation  that  Mr.  McDo- 
nald had  been  detected  in  stealing  the  child 
of  the  fiery  Welshman,  and  that  the  latter 
had  procured  a  constable  to  commit  that 
gentleman  to  the  watch-house,  and  swore 
he  would  take  him  the  next  morning  before 
the  sitting  magistrate. 

Seriously  alarmed,  Archibald,  with  great 
difficulty,  edged  into  the  crowd ;   but  his 
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attempts  to  make  himself  heard  by,  or  even 
to  approach,  the  angry  disputants,  were  in- 
effectual. Mr.  McDonald,  in  despite  of  his 
struggles  and  rage,  followed  by  the  shouts 
and  insults  of  the  mob,  was  conveyed  to  the 
watch-house,  whither  Camphel  walked  in 
procession,  unperceived  by  the  angry  North- 
Briton,  whose  curious  invectives  against 
civilized  society  would  have  been  highly 
amusing,  could  they  have  been  heard  by  the 
crowd. 

When  the  prisoner  was  locked  in  the 
watch-house,  and  the  mob  dispersed,  Camp- 
bel,  giving  half-a-crown  to  the  officer  of  the 
night,  obtained  admission  to  the  prisoner. 
Fearing  his  eccentric  uncle  might  refuse  to 
see  him  if  he  sent  in  his  name,  Archibald 
took  that  gentleman  by  surprise.  Exhausted 
with  his  oratorical  and  bodily  exertions, 
Mr.  McDonald  was  stretched  his  length  on 
thfe  floor,  his  head  supported  by  the  wall, 
his  eyes  rolling  vvdth  wild  fierceness,  and  his 
hands  clenched  in  a  threatening  attitude. 

His  astonishment  at  seeing  Campbel  was 
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extreme,  aiid  the  reception  he  gave  the 
young  man  far  from  gracious.  Without 
disturbing  himself,  or  asking  his  nephew  to 
sit  down,  he  cleared  his  throat,  and,  in  a 
voice  that  probably  would  have  charmed 
his  friends  the  savages,  thus  addressed  the 
unwelcome  visitor,  who  respectfully  accosted 
him: — 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Campbel,  to  what  am  I  to 
.attribute  this  unrequested  visit  ?  By  what 
strange  accident  have  you  traced  me  to  this 
place  ?" 

Campbel  briefly  stated  the  fact,  and  was 
going  to  offer  his  services,  when  his  uncle 
bluntly  interrupted  him. 

"  You  come,  no  doubt,  sir,"  said  the 
North-Briton,  "  to  exult  in  the  imaginary 
wisdom  of  your  boasted  civilization,  which 
fetters  human  genius,  and  subjects  the  truly 
wise  and  virtuous  man  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  ignorance,  and  the  assaults  of  vice 
and  folly  !  But  such  men,  Mr.  Campbel, 
can  brave  injustice ;  their  fortitude  is  un- 
shaken, their  patience  exemplary ;  and  it  is 
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not  in  the  power  of  boys  or  dotards  to  lower 
them  in  their  own  esteem.'* 

"  I  come,  dear  sir,  as  a  friend  and  re- 
lation, to  offer  my  services,"  replied  Camp- 
bel,  excusing  the  unjust  suspicion  and  un- 
gracious reception  of  his  angry  kinsman, 
''  and  to  learn  if  it  be  possible  to  extricate  a 
gentleman  I  so  highly  respect  from  this  dis- 
agreeable situation.'* 

*'  Friend  and  relation,  Mr.  Campbel,'* 
answered  Air.  McDonald,  softened  by  the 
cordial  zeal  of  his  nephew,  "  are  distinctions 
which  could  not  exist  in  a  state  of  nature. 
Feeling  the  vice  of  such  monopolies  to  its 
full  extent,  I  will  not  accept  your  offer  on 
that  false  plea  ;  but,  as  it  is  a  natural  duty 
which  you  unconsciously  propose  to  fulfil,  I 
shall  not  reject  your  interference,  though, 
in  this  vitiated  state  of  society,  I  fear  it  will 
be  of  no  avail.  The  conviction,  that  civi- 
lized man  is  a  being  no  less  absurd  than 
vicious,  is  daily  forced  upon  me  with  in- 
creasing weight,  and  the  events  of  this  evening 
will  form  an  instructive  appendix  to  the  im- 
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portant  work  ^hich  has  cost  me  labor  so 
intense,  and  which  alone  has  prevented  the 
immediate  execution  of  that  grand  and  pe- 
rilous undertaking,  which,  for  years,  has 
been  the  object  of  my  contemplation.  You, 
Mr.  Campbel,  unfortunately,  though  at  mo- 
ments the  instinct  of  nature  prevails  over 
absurd  prejudice  and  a  vicious  system,  do 
not  possess  that  comprehensive  understand- 
ing, that  enlarged  mind,  fitted  to  adopt 
sublime  conceptions  and  incontrovertible 
truths  :  I  shall  not,  therefore,  though  I  la- 
ment your  incapacity,  again  attempt  to  rouse 
your  sluggish  faculties,  or  attack  that  perti- 
nacious self-love,  which  renders  civilized 
man  no  less  absurd  than  ignorant.  The 
Moral  and  Phiisical  Degeneracy  of  cwi- 
lized  Man  will  soon  appear :  then,  young 
man,  if  your  folly  be  not  incurable,  you 
will  blush  at  your  present  presumption  and 
ignorance." 

''  My  dear  uncle,"  said  Campbel,  "  I 
shall  certainly  read  the  work  out  of  respect 
to  the  author ;  and,  if  I  am  convinced  by 
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your  reasoning  that  my  present  opinions  arc 
absurd,  I  will  not  shrink  from  blame ;  but 
I  am  seriously  alarmed  at  what  I  have 
heard,  and,  till  you  are  kind  enough  to  in- 
form me  of  the  particulars,  I  cannot  take 
any  measures  in  your  behalf.'* 

"  Well,  Mr.  Campbel,  endeavour  for  a  few 
moments  to  divest  yourself  of  prejudice,  and, 
while  you  listen,  blush  for  the  vice  and  ab- 
surdity of  civilized  man." 

Mr.  M* Donald  then  gave  his  own  account 
of  the  affair,  which  really  happened  as  we 
are  about  to  relate. 

Passing,  between  the  hours  of  seven  and 
eight,  through  a  mean  street  at  the  west  end 
of  the  town,  our  North-Briton,  who  never 
sat  down  to  a  regular  meal,  and  had  been 
out  all  day,  feeling  very  hun^i^ry,  went  into 
a  baker's  shop  at  the  corner  to  buy  a  three- 
penny loaf.  When  going  on  his  peregrina- 
tions, Mr.  McDonald  generally  filled  a  bag 
with  slices  of  cold  beef  or  ham,  wrapped  in 
paper.  Being  on  the  present  occasion  amply 
provided,  he  stationed  himself  at  the  counter, 
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and  very  leisurely   prepared  to  satisfy  his 
craving  appetite. 

There  was  only  a  young  girl,  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age,  to  attend  the  shop, 
the  master  and  mistress  being  gone  out  for 
an  hour  on  business.  This  girl  was  nursing 
a  boy  of  two  years  old,  who,  though  a  fine 
healthy  child,  could  not  speak,  but  whose 
countenance  had  a  character  of  boldness 
that  instantly  struck  Mr.  M'Donald.  The 
little  fellow  no  sooner  saw  the  North-Briton 
take  out  his  provision,  than  he  squalled, 
kicked,  and  pinched  his  young  nurse,  till 
she  seated  him  on  the  counter.  He  then 
made  a  vigorous  assault  on  the  object  of  his 
wishes,  and  McDonald,  delighted  with  these 
genuine  effusions  of  nature,  though  very 
hungry,  suffered  him  to  partake  his  repast. 

The  boy  soon  became  familiar,  pulled  off 
the  bonnet  of  the  North-Briton,  tore  the  holes 
he  found  in  it  wider,  pulled  the  hair  of  that 
gentleman,  and  played  a  hundred  mischievous 
tricks,  all  of  which  confirmed  McDonald  in 
the  opinion  that  he  had  met  with  a  prodigy 
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of  natural  genius,  and  suggested  the  idea 
that,  if  such  a  boy  were  reared  by  the  hand 
of  wisdom  among  the  wise  and  enlightened 
hordes  of  savage  America,  he  would  not 
only  aid  in  future  to  dispel  the  mist  of  bar- 
barism which  darkened  the  hemisphere  of 
the  civilized  world,  but  contribute  to  im- 
mortalize the  fame  of  the  virtuous  sage  who 
should  snatch  him  from  the  infectious  con- 
tagion of  ignorance  and  folly. 

The  instantaneous  result  of  these  saga- 
cious reflections,  which  passed  rapidly 
through  the  mind  of  the  w  ell-meaning  Mr. 
M' Donald,  was  a  determination  no  less 
extraordinary :  he  resolved  to  w^atch  his 
opportunity,  and  carry  home  this  pheno- 
menon of  natural  genius,  which  he  persuaded 
himself  would  be  a  highly  wise  and  virtuous 
act.  How  to  effect  his  purpose  was  the 
next  thing  to  be  considered  :  his  brain  was 
fertile  in  expedients,  and,  contrary  to  his 
general  practice,  he  chose  the  simplest 

Having  nearly  finished  his  meal,  which 
had  afforded    no  little   amusement  to   the 
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young  girl,  who  gazed  with  open-mouthed 
wonder,  he  gave  her  half-a-crown,  and 
asked  her  to  fetch  him  a  glass  of  water.  It 
is  not  at  thirteen  that  prudence  is  to  be  ex- 
pected of  youth.  The  girl,  unsuspicious  of 
evil,  and  willing  to  oblige  a  person  who  had 
made  her  mistress  of  more  money  than  she 
had  ever  at  once  possessed,  left  the  shop 
and  the  child  to  the  care  of  Mr.  McDonald. 
The  latter  no  sooner  saw  her  back  turned 
than  he  took  the  child  in  his  arms,  who,  by 
this  time  having  become  quite  friendly  with 
the  North-Briton,  suffered  himself  to  be 
quietly  taken,  and  in  a  very  short  time  Mr. 
McDonald  thought  himself  secure. 

He  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  city  ; 
but,  the  attention  of  the  child  being  caught 
by  the  Ughted  shops,  it  every  moment  cried  to 
stop;  and  Mr.  McDonald,  whose  busy  brain 
was  forming  plans  for  the  future,  forgetting 
the  possibility  there  was  that  the  child  might  be 
recognised  before  he  reached  the  distance  of 
Tower-hill,  indulged  the  boy  in  every  whim  ; 
so  that  he  had  scarcely  reached  the   city 
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when  he  was  overtaken  by  the  father  of  the 
child,  followed  by  the  young  girl  and  a  con- 
stable. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  McDonald  had 
been  traced  was  the  following  : — The  paper 
in  which  he  had  wrapped  his  provision,  and 
which  he  had  carelessly  left  on  the  counter, 
was  the  cover  of  a  proof,  and  his  name  and 
direction  were  written  on  the  back.  This 
clue,  though  uncertain,  had  been  eagerly 
seized  by  the  distracted  parents,  who  had 
returned  home  a  few  minutes  after  their 
darling,  the  only  surviving  child  out  of  seven, 
had  been  stolen.  The  name,  being  Scotch, 
answered  the  description  which  Peggy,  the 
girl,  had  given;  and  the  father,  a  fiery 
Welshman,  but  who  had  a  considerable  share 
of  acuteness,  after  bestowing  many  curses 
and  some  blows  upon  Peggy,  went  in  quest 
of  a  constable,  taking  the  girl  witli  him  to 
identify  the  person  of  Mr.  McDonald,  and 
proceeded  to  the  city,  swearing  vengeance, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  "  akainst  the 
tamned  Scotch  fillain."  The  girl  had  im- 
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mediately  recognised  the  North-Briton  at  a 
little  distance,  turning  the  corner  of  a  street, 
and  aukwardly  carrying  the  child,  who  had 
fallen  asleep  in  his  arms. 

"  Constaple,  too  your  tooty,"  cried  the 
enraged  Welshman;  "  take  up  that  fillain! 
Hur  shall  co  to  chail !  Hur  shall  co  to  the 
callows  !  There  is  my  child  1  Kive  me 
my  child!  Take  up  that  tamned  rascal,  I 
say  !" 

The  constable,  who  concluded,  from  the 
mean  appearance  of  Mr.  M'Donald,  that 
he  was  little  better  than  a  vagabond,  did  not 
stand  on  ceremony;  but  made  up  to  the 
North-Briton,  whom  he  rudely  seized  by  the 
arm,  ordered  him  to  restore  the  child,  and 
told  him  he  was  his  prisoner.  At  this  un- 
expected salutation,  Mr.  M' Donald  for  a 
few  seconds  was  stmck  mute  with  astonish- 
ment :  he  did  not,  however,  offer  to  obey 
the  peremptory  summons,  and,  soon  recover- 
ing himself,  sternly  asked  the  constable 
"  what  he  meant  by  impeding  him  in  the 
exercise  of  a  natural  duty  ?" 
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"  Hur  would  pass  for  a  matman;  but 
hur  is  a  thief  and  a  rogue !  hur  shall  co  pe^ 
fore  the  chustice ;  hur  shall  be  hanged  for  a 
facapond  and  a  fillain  !"  bellowed  the  fiery 
Welshman,  marching  up  with  threatening 
gestures  to  the  culprit. 

A  scuffle  now  ensued,  a  crowd  collected, 
and  the  child  was  forcibly  taken  from  the 
North-Briton,  who  vainly  strove  to  harangue 
the  mob.  Two  watchmen  joined  the  con- 
stable, as  that  officer  found  his  prisoner, 
unawed  by  the  staff  of  authority,  more  diffi- 
cult to  secure  than  a  dozen  Bond-street 
beaux.  The  Welshman  bellowed, — McDo- 
nald raved, — the  child,  rudely  wakened  from 
a  sound  sleep,  squalled, — and  the  girl  told  the 
particulars  of  the  affair  to  those  next  her : 
the  tale  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  the 
crowd  heartily  joined  in  shewing  indignity  to 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  M'Donald.  It  was  in 
this  situation  he  had  been  found  by  the  be- 
nevolent Campbel. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 


Such  was  the  serious  predicament  into 
which  the  strange  eccentricities  of  the  well- 
meaning  but  mistaken  Mr.  M' Donald  had 
brought  that  gentleman.  Campbel,  having 
gained  tlie  informati  )n  he  wanted,  went 
away,  promising  to  return,  if  possible,  the 
same  night;  and  acte'  with  his  wonted 
promptitude  and  good  sense.  The  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  Mr, 
Fairfax,  earnestly  requesting  he  would  meet 
him  as  soon  as  possible  at  the  place  he 
named,  on  business  which  he  briefly,  but 
energetically,  explained.  Fortunately,  the 
carriage  of  Mr.  Fairfax  was  waiting  at  the 
door,  to  have  taken  him  elsewhere;  but,  like 
his  young  friend,  he  was  never  deaf  to  the 
call  of  humanity  ;  and  he  was  hastily  driven 
to  join  Mr.  Campbel.  The  latter,  mean- 
while, had  madehimself  acquainted  Mith  the 
name  and  address  of  the  city  magistrate 
before  whom  his  uncle  was  to  appear  on 
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the  following  day ;  a  gentleman,  who,  by 
great  good  fortune,  was  celebrated  for  his 
hunaanity,  legal  knowledge,  and  sound  un- 
derstanding; and,  the  moment  after  Mr. 
Fairfax  arrived,  they  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  =**^*. 

It  was  near  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and 
Archibald  was  somewhat  fearful  lest  that  gen- 
tleman should  be  from  home  or  engaged,  and 
unwilling  to  admit  strangers  at  so  unusual  an 
hour  :  however,  the  name  of  Fairfax  was  an 
excellent  passport  in  the  city  :  beside,  the 
case  w^as  extreme,  and  they  were  both  de- 
termined that  no  exertion  on  their  part 
should  be  left  untried  to  extricate  Mr, 
M' Donald,  if  the  thing  were  possible,  from 
a  situation  no  less  critical  than  disgraceful. 
Though  under  serious  apprehensions,  they 
were  not  destitute  of  hope ;  for  the  worthy 
magistrate,  to  whom  they  were  about  to 
appeal,  was  a  gentleman  whose  character 
and  imderstanding  were  held  in  high  esti- 
mation. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  ****  was  at  home,  though 
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engaged  with  a  friend ;  but  when  he  heard 
the  name  of  Fairfax,  who,  with  another  gen- 
tleman, earnestly  requested  to  speak  with 
him  on  particular  business,  he  immediately 
desired  they  might  be  shewn  into  the 
parlor. 

Salutations  having  passed,  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone,  Mr.  Fairfax  requested  Campbel 
to  state  the  particulars  of  an  event,  which  he 
could  best  explain.  Archibald  accordingly 
gave  the  whole  story ;  related  every  circum- 
stance with  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  truth ; 
and,  without  circumlocution,  made  his  au- 
ditor acquainted  with  the  singular  opinions 
and  eccentricities,  yet  highly  virtuous  inten- 
tions, of  Mr.  McDonald ;  not  omitting  to 
inform  the  magistrate  that  he  was  the 
nephew  of  that  gentleman. 

Mr.****,  much  surprised,  and  not  a  little 
amused,  but  still  more  interested,  compas- 
sionatmg,  as  he  truly  did,  the  singularities  of 
Mr.  McDonald,  felt  no  less  a  desire  to  con- 
tribute to  his  relief  than  to  oblige  Mr.  Fair- 
fax, and  to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  the 
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affectionate  nephew.     But  the  case  was  far 
from   being   free    from   difficulties.     After 
pausing  a  few  moments — "  I  am  sorry  for 
it,  but  this  is  indeed  a  serious  affair,"  said  the 
magistrate.    "  To  confess  the  truth,  it  might 
be  truly  serious  to  your  uncle,  sir,  did  not 
persons  of  so  much  respectability  thus  come 
forward  to  vouch  for  the  purity  of  his  inten- 
tions, and  explain  the  singularity  of  his  cha- 
racter.    Child-stealing  is  an  offence  of  so 
heinous  a  nature,  that  it  calls  for  exemplary 
punishment;  and  though,  in  cases  that  are  not 
extreme,  1  would  by  no  means  wish  to  inflict 
all  the  severity  of  the  law ;  yet,  sir,  did  not 
the  mental  derangement  of  your  uncle  plead 
for  him,  the  crime  in  its  own  nature  is  such 
as   would   rather    excite   indignation    than 
lenity.       However,   you  have  told  a  plain 
manly  tale,  and  in  a  manner  no  less  honorable 
to  yourself  than  advantageous  to  your  uncle. 
I  shall  therefore,  from  personal  respect  to 
Mr.  Fairfax  and  yourself,  very  willingly  give 
the  parties  a  private  hearing.     I  am  well 
assured,  gentlemen,  you  would  wish  me  to 
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act  consistently  with  the  sacred  duties  of  my 
office ;  I  must  impartially  take  the  deposi- 
tions of  the  plaintiff,  but  I  will  carefully 
advise  you  how  to  benefit  by  every  thing  that 
can  be  urged  by  the  defendant.  It  may 
become  me  to  remain  passive,  but  Mr.  Fair- 
fax, yourself,  or  your  uncle,  may  offer  a  pe- 
cuniary compensation,  which  I  hope  the 
parents  of  the  child  will  accept." 

Quitting  the  house  of  the  magistrate  for 
the  evening,  Archibald  consulted  with  his 
guardian  how  he  had  best  proceed.  Appre- 
hensive of  misinterpretation  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  M' Donald,  Mr.  Fairfax  was  of  opinion 
it  would  be  best  for  Campbel  only  to  visit 
him  in  the  watch-house ;  but,  when  morning 
should  come,  they  agreed  where  and  when 
to  meet,  that  they  might  afford  him  all  the 
protection  they  could  before  the  magi- 
strate. 

Accordingly  Archibald  hastened  to  give 
relief  to  the  irritated  feelings  and  unpleasant 
retrospections  of  poor  Mr.  M' Donald,  who, 
though  he  cared  little  for  suffering  personal 
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hardship  or  inconvenience,  and  considered 
himself  unjustly  persecuted  in  the  glorious 
cause  of  the  emancipation  of  the  world, 
was  half  distracted  at  the  possibility  that  he 
might  be  prevented  from  putting  that  enter- 
prise, which  so  long  had  been  the  prevailing 
passion  of  his  soul,  into  execution.  The  in- 
telligence which  Campbel  brought,  therefore, 
though  it  was  not  sufficient  entirely  to  allay 
that  tormenting  apprehension,  was  very  wel- 
come ;  and  he  was  received  by  Mr.  McDo- 
nald with  something  like  graciousness,  not- 
withstanding the  httle  estimation  in  which 
the  uncle  held  the  understanding  of  his 
nephew. 

Archibald,  having  discharged  this  social 
duty,  and  left  his  uncle,  as  he  flattered  him- 
self, much  easier  in  mind,  and  as  com- 
fortable as  he  could  be  in  such  a  place,  re- 
turned home  at  a  late  hour,  and  early  the 
next  morning  again  hastened  to  Mr.  McDo- 
nald, whom  he  found  greatly  indisposed. 
He  had  been  for  some  days  unwell,  but  had 
not  taken  any  care  of  himself ;  and  the  vio- 
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lent  irritation  of  the  preceding  evening,  which 
had  been  augmented  by  improper  treatment, 
had  increased  his  indisposition.  He  was  by 
no  means  tranquillized  as  to  the  issue  of 
the  affair  -,  but,  though  suffering  in  mind  and 
body,  he  was  industriously  taking  down  notes 
in  favor  and  illustration  of  his  wild  theories, 
on  various  scraps  of  paper,  for  which,  and 
the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  he  had  willingly 
bribed  the  constable  with  a  crown. 

At  an  early  hour,  the  constable,  whom 
Campbel  had  fee'd  to  treat  his  prisoner  with 
civility,  conducted  Mr.  McDonald,  who  still 
complained  of  indisposition,  with  Archibald, 
to  the  house  of  the  worthy  magistrate.  They 
were  there  shewn  into  the  study  of  that  gentle- 
man, where  they  found  the  Welshman,  witli 
the  young  girl,  who  had  just  before  ar- 
rived. 

At  the  sight  of  the  North- Briton  the  face 
of  Mr.  Morgan  (so  the  Welchman  was 
called)  lighted  up  to  a  bright  scarlet,  and  his 
little  grey  eyes  flashed  fire.  Mr.  McDonald, 
equally  irritated  at  recollecting  the  injurious 
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epithets,  and  insulting  treatment  with  which 
he  had  been  honored  by  the  incensed  father 
on  the  preceding  evening,  maintained  an 
air  of  haughty  defiance,  which  was  not  cal- 
culated to  mollify  his  angry  accuser. 

Morgan,  though  impressed  with  awe  at 
knowing  he  was  under  the  roof  of  a  city 
magistrate,  could  not  refrain  from  muttering 
curses  between  his  teeth,  and  each  party 
would  soon  have  broken  out  into  mutual  in- 
vective, had  not  Mr.'**''^^  almost  immediately 
made  his  appearance,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Fairfax.  The  worthy  magistrate  and  Mr. 
Fairfax,  notwithstanding  they  had  been 
apprized  of  the  singularities  of  Mr.  M' Do- 
nald, were  so  struck  by  his  strange  appear- 
ance, that  they  could  scarcely  keep  down  the 
rising  smile.  Feeling,  howev^er,  that  it  was 
highly  necessary  to  impress  the  angry  Welsh- 
man with  respect,  and  overawe  his  angry 
passions,  Mr.  ****  maintained  a  dignified 
though  affable  demeanor ;  he  therefore  gave 
an  ann-chair  to  Mr.  Fairfax,  took  another 
himself,  and  desired   Morgan  to  state  his 
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complaint.  The  Welshman,  who  under- 
stood better  how  to  knead  dough  than  to 
give  a  clear  statement  of  facts,  and  who  was 
too  irritated  to  speak  with  becoming  mo- 
deration, broke  out  into  violent  and  eager 
accusation. 

"  Hur  is  a  rogue  and  a  thief,"  said  he, 
pointing  to  Mr.  McDonald,  Mho  had  placed 
himself,  sans  ceremonie,  by  the  side  of  the 
magistrate;  ^'  and  hur  will  co  to  Potany  Pay. 
Hur  came  last  night  to  hur  shop ;  hur  bought 
a  threepenny  loaf  of  Pekky  here  ;  hur  par- 
larvered  and  coaxed;  Tavit  was  on  the  coun- 
ter; hur  kafe  Pekky  half-a-crown ;  and  when 
her  pack  was  turned,  unter  a  pretence  of  a 
class  of  vater,  hur  stole  my  child  !  Hur 
will  come  to  the  callows !" 

"  Miserable  state  of  civilized  barbarism  !'* 
exclaimed  Mr.  M' Donald,  with  indignant 
contempt ;  *^  how  would  the  enlightened  sons 
of  Nature  blush  for  the  vice  and  absurdity 
of  civilized  man  !  Fellow,  I  disdain  your 
threats  !  If  I  fall  a  victim  to  persecution,  the 
disgrace  will  devolve  on  that  vitiated  society. 
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whose  ignorance  I  seek  to  illuminate  by 
making  every  personal  sacrifice  ! " 

The  Welshman  was  again  breaking  out 
into  violent  invective ;  but  the  magistrate, 
with  dignified  solemnity,  informed  Morgan 
and  the  North-Briton  that  he  did  not  sit 
there  to  listen  to  passionate  recrimination 
on  the  one  part,  or  doctrines  that  bordered 
on  insanity  on  the  other  ;  and  then  desired 
the  young  girl  to  give  a  simple  statement  of 
facts.  The  Welshman  was  awed  to  silence 
by  this  timely  reproof;  Mr.  McDonald  could 
with  difficulty  forbear  to  express  the  angry 
contempt  which  that  attack  on  his  sytem 
inspired ;  but  he  too  was  somewhat  awed 
by  the  impressive  dignity  of  Mr.****,  and  not 
entirely  at  ease  respecting  the  issue  of  the 
affair;  he  therefore  bit  his  lips,  and  re- 
strained the  indignant  emotions  of  his  irrita- 
ble feelings. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  magistrate,  address- 
ing Mr.  McDonald,  after  he  had  heard  the 
deposition    of    Peggy  and    the    constable, 
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'^  can  you  refute  the  evidence  brought  against 
you  ?     Did  you  take  away  the  child  ?" 

"  Hur  cannot  teny  it,"  interrupted  the  im- 
patient Welshman;  "  hur  is  a  fillain,  and  a 
thief !  hur  stole  the  child  !  hur  kitnapped 
Tavit !" 

"  Let  the  prisoner  be  heard  in  his  de- 
fence," continued  Mr.  ***^,  with  a  look  of 
serious  displeasure;  ^'  no  man  shall  dare,  in 
my  presence,  to  invade  the  rights  of  a  Bri- 
tish subject.  Speak  sir,"  said  the  ma- 
gistrate, turning  to  Mr.  M'Donald;  "  I  am 
ready  to  hear  all  you  can  urge  in  your 
defence." 

Morgan,  m.ortified  and  abashed,  hung  his 
head  in  silence;  and  M'Donald,  rallying  his 
oratorical  powers,  thus  addressed  the  ma- 
gistrate, whose  astonishment  at  what  he 
heard  kept  pace  with  the  benevolent  com- 
passion he  felt  to  see  the  human  under- 
standing so  zealous  in  virtue,  yet  so  mis- 
chievously perverted  : — 

"  I  stand  arraigned  by  Ignorance  at  the 
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tribunal  of  Prejudice,"  said  the  North-Bri- 
ton :  "for  having  courageously  performed  a 
natural  and  sublime  duty,  I  am  exposed  to 
injustice,    suffer  persecution,   nay,   perhaps, 
shall  be  prevented  from  executing  a  design 
no  less  important  to  the  interests  of  man- 
kind than  personally  hazardous,  because  my 
zeal  to  enlighten  the  dark  barbarism  of  civi- 
lized man   impelled  me  to  appropriate  to 
myself  a  child,  whose  superior   intellect  an- 
nounces him  to  be  a  phenomenon,  which  Vir- 
tue and  Wisdom  yearn  to  rear.  Dugald  McDo- 
nald, whose  deep  researches  into  the  book  of 
Nature  have  cost  him  the  labor  of  more  than 
five  lustres,  whose  perseverance  has  over- 
come obstacles  the  most  stupendous,  whose 
exertions  have  been  unwearied,  and  whose 
efforts,  permit  me,  sir,  to  say,  have  hitlierto 
been  successful  beyond  his  hopes, — such  a 
man,  I  repeat,  now  lies  at  the  mercy  of  that 
ignorance  which  it  has  been  the  study  of  his 
life  to    illuminate,   and    haply  will   fall   a 
martyr  to  his  zeal.     Yet,  how  glorious  would 
such  a  fall  be,  did  not  duties  the  most  sacred, 
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and  avocations  of  equal  importance,  claim 
my  time,  my  fortune,  and,  if  it  be  necessary, 
my  very  existence  !  Far  from  shrinking,  I 
would  brave  the  worst  that  persecuting  folly 
could  inflict,  were  I  not  imbued  with  a  high 
sense  of  those  natural  duties,  and  a  firm 
conviction  that  the  destruction  of  my  plans 
would  do  irreparable  injury  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  race.  In  The  Moi^al 
and  Physical  Degeneracy  of  civilized  Man, 
(a  work,  sir,  which  I  flatter  myself  will  con- 
fer no  little  fame  on  the  author,)  I  have 
amply  expatiated  on  those  plans,  demon- 
strated their  importance,  and  laid  open 
the  book  of  Nature  for  the  ignorant  to 
explore." 

Almost  exhausted,  and  only  sustained  by 
the  energy  of  his  mind,  Mr.  McDonald 
paused  to  take  breath.  The  magistrate, 
while  he  felt  strong  compassion  for  a  man, 
whose  designs,  as  he  described  them,  were  so 
astonishingly  gi'and,  whose  intentions  were 
so  virtuous,  but  whose  eccentricities  bordered 
on  lunacy,   was  no  less  sensible  of  the  dan- 
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gerous  tendency  of  such  errors,  and  the 
strong  delusion  the  author  of  them  was  under, 
than  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
high  duties  of  his  station.  He  therefore  thus 
rephed  to  the  North- Briton  : — 

"  You  acknowledge  then,  sir,  that  you 
took  away  the  child,  with  the  intention  of 
keeping  him  ?" 

Mr.  M' Donald  stiffiy  bowed  his  body  in 
acquiescence. 

'*  Strange  perversion  of  the  human 
mind  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  **^'*.  "  Sir,"  conti- 
nued that  gentleman,  "  as  a  private  indivi- 
dual, I  sincerely  regret  that  a  gentleman, 
who  has  evidendy  intended  to  benefit  man- 
kind, should  have  formed  theories  no  less 
wild  than  pernicious;  and  by  them  to  have 
been  led,  in  defiance  of  those  laws  which 
every  citizen  is  bound  to  respect,  to  commit 
so  flagrant  an  outraore  on  moral  and  social 
order.  I  repeat,  sir,  as  an  individual,  I 
cannot  withhold  my  compassion  at  errors  so 
injurious,  not  only  to  tne  possessor,  but  to 
society  at  large ;  but,  as  a  magistrate  and 
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a  guardian  of  the  public  safety,  I  must  in- 
form you,  that  he  by  whom  this  safety  is 
wantonly  endangered  is  amenable  to  the 
utmost  rigor  of  the  law.  Goodness  of  in- 
tention, it  is  true,  may  plead  in  mitigation  of 
that  severity,  but  it  cannot  overbalance  the 
moral  evil  which  must  necessarily  result 
from  acts  so  flagitious ;  and  which  become 
the  more  dangerous  when  they  spring  from 
systems  that  are  defended  with  pertinacious 
ingenuity.  You  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
the  charge  laid  against  you  :  I  must  there- 
fore, if  your  accuser  be  determined  to  pro- 
ceed according  to  law,  commit  you  to  pri- 
son till  you  are  brought  to  trial  the  next 
sessions." 

"  Hur  shall  co  to  chail  1  hur  shall  co  to 
Potany  Pay!*'  vociferated  the  vindictive 
Welshman. 

According  to  previous  agreement,  Mr. 
Fairfax  knew  this  to  be  the  proper  moment 
for  him  to  interfere;  and,  addressing  the 
Welshman,  he  said,  "  My  good  friend,  we 
all  must  own,  that  to  take  a  child  from  its 
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father  is  an  offence  of  that  very  kind  which 
fathers  are  least  disposed  to  overlook.  But, 
surely,  you  have  a  Christian  heart;  you  have 
recovered  your  child,  you  will  not  persist  in 
seeking  revenge;  it  would  be  an  act  of 
cruelty,  and  you  are  not  a  cruel  man." 

"  Hur  shall  co  to  Newcate  !  Hur  stole 
Tavy !  Hur  would  rather  lose  hur  life  tlian 
Tavyl" 

**  The  gentleman  intended  nothing  but 
good  to  the  child,"  continued  Fairfax  :  "  you 
may  bring  him  before  a  court  of  justice,  but 
he  is  certain  to  be  acquitted :  both  judge 
and  jury  would  perceive  it  was  an  act  of 
lunacy.  Be  merciful,  sir;  shew  you  can 
feel  for  others  as  well  as  for  yourself." 

This  speech  was  accompanied  by  a  signi- 
ficant look  at  Campbel,  who  perfectly  un- 
derstood what  it  meant :  taking  Morgan 
apart,  and  addressing  him  in  a  conciliatory 
tone,  Archibald  said,  "  My  good  friend, 
you  had  better  drop  the  prosecution ;  it  will 
give  you  more  trouble  than  you  imagine: 
the  prisoner  is  not  what  he  appears  to  be ;  he 
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is  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  respectability. 
He  intended  neither  injury  to  you  nor  your 
child ;  and  I  am  commissioned  by  him  to 
offer  you  a  handsome  sum  to  let  the  affair 
go  no  further.  If  you  prosecute  him,  you 
will  gain  nothing ;  so  you  had  better  take 
my  advice,  and  accept  a  fifty-pound  note, 
which  I  will  give  you  in  the  presence  of  the 
magistrate." 

Morgan  paused  upon  this  unexpected  pro- 
posal :  eager  as  he  was  to  be  revenged,  the 
bait  thrown  in  his  way  was  too  tempting  to 
be  lightly  rejected.  He  was  a  needy  man, 
and,  at  that  time  particularly,  in  want  of 
mo«ey.  After  a  short  but  violent  struggle 
between  passion  and  prudence,  the  latter 
prevailed,  and  the  Welshman,  with  a  very 
ill  grace,  agreed  to  the  proposal ;  a  fifty- 
pound  bank  note  was  given  to  him  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  **^^.  He  surHly  went  away, 
and  the  prisoner  was  discharged. 

The  benevolent  magistrate,  though  happy 
that  Morgan  had  agreed  to  compromise  the 
affair,  maintained,  as  it  behoved  him,  a  dig- 
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nified  severity.  Before  he  dismissed  the 
North-Briton,  he  solemnly  bade  that  gentle- 
man beware  how  he  should  again  infringe 
diose  laws,  under  the  protection  of  which  he 
lived,  or  indulge  in  wild  theories  at  the  ex- 
pense of  public  and  individual  security ;  as 
he  warned  him  that  a  second  offence  of  such 
a  nature  would  be  punished  with  the  utmost 
rigor  of  the  law. 

"  Sir,"  answered  Mr.  McDonald,  whose 
fears  and  indisposition  had  somewhat  calmed 
hh  extreme  irritability,  *^  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture wTitten  statute  laws  could  not  be  to- 
lerated ;  it  is  only  civilized  man  that  wears 
the  yoke  of  mental  bondage,  and  forges 
chains  to  fetter  the  human  intellect.  I  am 
soon  going  where  man  is  seen  in  all  his  native 
majesty,  where  no  boundaries  are  set  to 
natural  genius,  where  Virtue  lives  uncor- 
rupted  by  letters  and  laws.  In  the  fortunate 
regions  of  sa\^ge  America,  among  the  en- 
lightened sons  of  Nature,  if  my  frame  do  not 
prematurely  sink  under  the  barbarous  treat- 
ment to  which  civilized  man  from  his  infancy 
N  2 
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is  exposed,  I  hope  yet  to  extend  the  know- 
ledge I  have  already  acquired ;  and,  on  my 
return,  to  dispel,  at  least  in  part,  the  mist 
of  ignorance  which  darkens  this  gloomy  he- 
misphere. Should  I  perish,  the  important 
truths  which  I  am  on  the  point  of  publish- 
ing to  the  world,  I  flatter  myself,  will  rescue 
my  name  from  oblivion !" 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

On  quitting  the  house  of  the  magistrate, 
Mr.  McDonald  found  himself  so  seriously 
indisposed,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  a 
coach ;  and  Campbel,  after  vainly  entreating 
his  uncle  to  return  with  him  to  his  place  of 
residence,  where  he  would  meet  with  every 
comfort  and  accommodation,  finding  that 
gentleman  obstinate  in  denial,  insisted  on 
accompanying  him  to  his  lodgings,  the  situ- 
ation of  which  was  close,  unhealthy,  and 
inconvenient. 

The  constitution  of  poor  Mr.  M' Donald, 
which  in  his  youth  was  excellent,  had  been 
gradually  undermined  by  the  eccentric  ha- 
bits, rash  experiments,  and  blameable  negli- 
lence  of  that  gentleman  ;  and  his  health,  for 
some  months  past,  had  been  on  the  decline. 

From  the  time  of  his  first  arrival  in  Lon- 
don he  had  led  a  sedentary  life  :  dreaming 
over  his  wild  theories,  writing  day  and  night, 
with  his  brain  in  a  state  of  constant  fermenta- 
N  3 
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tion,  he  had  been  even  in  ore  than  usually 
negligent  of  his  health.  While  in  Scotland, 
his  most  frequent  revej  ies  had  been  on  the 
state  of  nature,  as  it  is  called,  which  exists 
in  the  wilds  of  America.  To  him  the  sa- 
vages were  admirable  examples  and  sure 
guides,  and  the  pernicious  whim  seized  him 
of  imitating  them  as  far  as  possible. 

Thus  he  would  fast,  like  them,  till,  by 
hunting  in  the  highlands  and  moors,  he  could 
obtain  food.  Like  them,  too,  he  would  vo- 
raciously devour  what  he  had  caught,  even 
to  gorging,  and  then  indulge  in  sleep,  wil- 
fully exposing  himself  to  the  vicissitudes  and 
injuries  of  the  weather,  that  he  might  be  no 
less  hardy  than  they  were,  and  no  less  truly 
a  son  of  Nature.  Nor  was  this  enough;  his 
projects  hurried  him  into  the  utmost  ex- 
tremes :  having  inured  himself  to  hardships, 
to  hunger,  heat,  cold,  and  excessive  exercise, 
he  would  then  confine  himself,  to  meditate 
over  his  grand  work  ;  there  he  would  sit,  and 
write  and  ruminate  by  turns,  with  incredible 
perseverance,  till  wearied  nature  could  en- 
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dure  no  more,  or  till  he  chanced  to  convince 
himself  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  other 
eccentric  trial  of  nature. 

When  he  last  arrived  in  London  he  was 
on  the  verge  of  fifty  ;  and  that  irritability, 
which  had  long  continued  to  increase,  intense 
application  had  since  excited  to  a  dangerous 
excess. 

Accident  had  led  him  astray  in  another 
respect.  While  confined  by  the  watch,  be- 
fore Campbel  came  to  accompany  him  to  the 
house  of  the  magistrate,  thinking  to  ward  off 
the  return  of  slight  shivering  fits,  by  which 
he  had  been  seized  in  the  night,  he  drank  too 
great  a  quantity  of  brandy  :  this  for  a  few 
hours  appeared  to  give  him  animal  spirits, 
but  it  rather  gave  activity  to  dormant  dis- 
ease, and  contributed  to  throw  him  into  a 
violent  fever. 

When  the  uncle  and  nephew  reached 
Tower-hill,  Mr.  McDonald  was  seized  with 
a  shivering  fit,  so  violent  as  to  greatly  alarm 
Campbel :  his  teeth  chattered ;  his  pulse  was 
quick,  but  low.  These  appearances  did  not 
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last ;  the  cold  fit  changed  to  burning  lieat, 
the  skin  was  without  moisture,  the  palms  of 
the  hands  were  hot  and  parched,  and  the  pa- 
tient felt  excessive  oppression  at  the  breast. 

Unable  longer  to  struggle  against  disease, 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  put  to  bed  :  a  nurse 
was  procured,  a  physician  called  in,  and 
Campbel,  who,  in  addition  to  his  natural  hu- 
manity, was  too  deeply  interested  in  the  fate 
of  his  unfortunate  uncle  to  leave  that  gentle- 
man at  the  mercy  of  strangers,  hired  a  va- 
cant room  in  the  same  house,  and  wrote  to 
desire  his  servant  would  bring  him  his  port- 
manteau. He  likewise  wrote  a  brief  but 
impassioned  note°to  Mr.  Fairfax,  stating  the 
alarming  fears  he  felt  for  his  uncle,  and  re- 
questing his  advice. 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this,  Mr. 
JFairfax  ordered  the  carriage ;  and  Mrs.  Fair- 
fax, thoroughly  sympathising  in  the  feelings  of 
her  worthy  husband  and  his  friend,  suffering 
nothing  to  escape  her  memory  which  she 
hoped  might  give  ease  to  the  patient,  went 
with  Mr.  Fairfax. 
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They  left  Eleonor  greatly  moved,  both  by 
the  anguish  which  the  note  of  Campbel  be- 
trayed, and  the  danger  of  the  worthy  Mr. 
McDonald,  with  the  grandeur  of  whose  vir- 
tuous though  mistaken  intentions,  and  the 
energy  with  which  he  expressed  them,  she 
had  been  greatly  struck.  She  would  most 
willingly  have  accompanied  her  aunt  and 
uncle,  but  they  had  sent  a  formal  invitation 
to  Mrs.  Grafton  and  the  banister  to  spend 
the  evening  with  them,  and  therefore  re- 
quested Eleonor  would  stay  at  home,  to  apo- 
logize and  receive  them,  which  she  could  not 
refuse,  for  it  was  to  give  her  pleasure  they 
had  been  invited. 

When  they  came,  not  even  the  society  of 
her  beloved  Leoline,  and  her  dear  Mrs. 
Grafton,  could  relieve  her  mind  ;  she  could 
only  think,  she  could  only  speak,  of  the  un- 
fortunate Mr.  M' Donald.  She  little  sus- 
pected that  the  strong  interest  she  innocently 
expressed  for  the  uncle  of  Archibald  could 
excite  resentment  and  rancor  in  tlie  amiaole 
barrister  :  he  was  so  pi(^ued,  he  could  not 
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entirely  conceal  his  ill  temper,  which,  how 
ever,  the  prudent  Mrs.  Grafton,  ever  on  th  c 
watch,  had  the  art  to  check. 

The  aunt  and  uncle  returned  at  a  late 
hour,  and  Eleonor,  though  she  had  too 
keenly  felt  every  ebullition  of  ill  humor  from 
Hargrave,  ascribing  it  all  to  excess  of 
affection,  made  anxious  inquiries  concerning 
Mr.  McDonald.  Profiting  by  the  hints  his 
sister  gave,  the  barrister  pretended  no  less 
eagerness,  but  in  a  tone  that  did  not  accord 
with  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Fairfax,  and  his 
questions  were  but  coldly  answered. 

Hargrave  had  a  further  mortification :  Mr. 
Fairfax  truly  admired  the  whole  conduct  of 
Campbel,  and,  with  great  animation,  gave  the 
history  of  the  preceding  evening,  in  which 
Campbel  had  borne  so  conspicuous,  so  saga- 
cious, and  so  friendly  a  part.  The  barrister 
was  galled  at  the  respect  which  was  paid 
that  gentleman,  and  still  more  by  Eleonor. 
Unaccustomed  as  she  was  to  stifle  the  pure 
feelings  of  her  heart,  she  exclaimed,  "  Mr. 
Campbel  is  indeed  an  excellent,  a  noble- 
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minded  gentleman  I  Highly  as  we  all  esteem 
him,  he  daily  acquires  new  claims  to  ad- 
miration !" 

Mr.  Fairfax  sighed ;  and  the  sigh,  though 
not  understood  by  the  artless  Eleonor,  was 
thoroughly  offensive  to  the  suspicious  haugh- 
ty Hargrave. 

Mr.  M'Donald,  who  could  not  be  wholly 
insensible  of  his  danger,  had  been  somewhat 
moved  by  the  anxiety  felt  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fairfax.  At  first  they  were  eager  to  per- 
suade him  to  be  conveyed  under  their  own 
roof,  where  every  possible  means  that  might 
contribute  to  his  ease  and  recovery  could 
be  taken  ;  but  the  proposal,  they  perceived, 
did  but  irritate  a  mind  already  much  too 
restless.  Having  seen  Mr.  Fairfax  so  lately 
with  the  magistrate,  and  heard  him  plead 
in  his  favor,  he  felt  a  grateful  recollection, 
*^  Is  this  gentleman,  who  expresses  a  very 
natural  and  virtuous  desire  that  I  should 
recover,  any  friend  of  yours,  Mr.  Camp- 
bel  ?"  said  he  to  his  nephew. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Archibald,  "  the 
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dearest  I  have  on  earth ;  the  one  to  whom  I 
am  most  indebted." 

"  Well^  well !"  answered  he  ;  "I  begin 
to  perceive  you  have  a  strong  instinct  of 
good  in  you  ;  nature  too  is  struggling  to 
emancipate  your  friend  here  from  the  slavery 
of  civilization :  but,  sir,"  said  he,  turning  to 
Mr.  Fairfax,  "  yuu  were  wrong  when  you 
told  that  foolish  fiery  Welshman  both  judge 
and  jury  would  acquit  me,  as  a  lunatic  : — 
sir,  it  is  not  I,  but  all  the  people  around 
me,  that  are  lunatics !" 

The  hearers  were  all  in  pain ;  conversa- 
tion like  this  did  but  increase  the  fever ;  but, 
fortunately,  the  physician,  a  man  of  great 
eminence,  came  in.  Having  questioned  the 
patient,  and  examined  the  symptoms,  he 
confessed  he  thought  there  was  great  dan- 
ger :  recovery  was  not  impossible,  but  it 
was  very  doubtful.  Unable  to  do  him  further 
service,  the  visitors  then  left  the  patient, 
Archibald  excepted. 

Though  not  fully  aware  of  his  danger, 
Mr.  M' Donald  felt  he  was  seriously  ill,  and, 
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notwithstanding  his  contempt  of  those  so- 
cial ties  by  which  civil  society  is  governed,  he 
did  not  repel  the  assiduous  attentions  of  his 
once-rejected  nephew;  for  whom,  though 
unconsciously,  he  began  to  feel  strong  affec- 
tion. During  several  hours  he  was  so  ex- 
hausted that  he  did  not  attempt  to  speak  ; 
but  those  incoherent  and  harassing  ideas, 
which  had  laid  the  foundation  of  disease, 
continued  to  revolve  in  his  mind. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  was  seized 
with  delirium,  and  he  then  began  to  rave : 
at  one  time  he  fancied  himself  among  the 
savage  hordes  in  America,  by  whom  he  was 
received  as  an  elightened  son  of  Natiire;  and 
frequently,  though  his  words  were  generally 
unconnected,  what  he  uttered  displayed  pro- 
found erudition,  and  the  ingenious  sophistry 
of  a  vigorous  but  perverted  understanding : 
at  another,  he  boasted  of  his  work,  which 
only  wanted  a  few  sheets  to  be  out  of  the 
press,  with  all  the  self-satisfaction  of  an 
elated  author.  However,  when  his  mental 
derangement  appeared  to  be  at  its  height;  a 
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very  different  image  took  possession  of  his 
brain : — "  She  is  coming !"  said  he ;  "  she 
will  presently  be  here  !  She  knows  my  dan- 
ger!  She  is  an  angel  of  light!  Brandish 
your  tomahawks !  I  fear  them  not !  You 
will  drop  them  when  you  behold  her !  The 
grim  villains  seized  me  !  I  was  in  their  gripe ! 
But  she  appeared  !  Hark  !  she  is  coming ! 
We'll  go  together  !  The  friendly  savages 
will  adore  her  !  Savages  !  Savages  !  ha,  ha, 
ha!  Oh,  ye  fools!" 

This  effort  exhausted  nature,  and  for  a 
time  he  became  silent,  or  muttered  inarticu- 
late sounds.  Campbel,  however,  whose 
anxiety  for  his  uncle  was  become  extreme,  had 
very  attentively  listened  to  all  he  had  heard: 
he  perfectly  remembered  the  respect  paid 
by  his  uncle  to  Eleonor  in  Baker-street, 
and  the  very  affectionate  apostrophe  that 
broke  from  him,  while  reasoning  on  animal 
instinct,  in  the  Tower.  Mr.  M' Donald 
gave  pr  oof  of  his  own  native  excellence  by 
thus  discovering  the  indelible  impression 
Eleonor  had  made  on  his  heart.     Hearing 
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his  uncle  rave  thus,  Archibald  most  gladly 
cherished  a  hope  that  the  sight  of  Eleonor 
might  produce  an  effect  so  favorable  on  the 
patient  as  perhaps  to  contribute  very  essen- 
tially to  his  recovery ;  he,  therefore,  eagerly 
performed  that  as  a  duty,  to  which  his  affec- 
tionate heart  was  sufficiently  prompted  by 
other  motives.  Early  in  the  morning, 
therefore,  he  despatched  his  servant,  with 
the  following  note,  to  Eleonor : — 

"  Madam, 

"  I  have  not,  on  my  own  part,  the  least 
right  to  intrude  upon  your  occupations,  or  pre- 
sume on  your  condescension;  but  I  have 
seen  so  many  proofs  of  your  humanity  and 
goodness  of  heart,  that  I  venture  to  send 
you  the  following  information,  anxious  as  I 
am  for  the  life  of  my  uncle,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  the  physician  to  be  in  great  dan- 
ger ;  and  desirous  as  I  also  am  not  to  forfeit 
your  good  opinion  hereafter,  for  having 
neglected  what  I  believe  you  would  consider 
as  my  duty,  which  is  to  state  the  following : — 

"  My  uncle,  as  you  no  doubt  remember, 
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Strongly  expressed  his  favorable  opinion  of 
you  when  he  followed  you  to  Baker- street. 
I  met  him  afterward  at  the  Tower,  where 
no  language  but  his  own  could  give  the  feel- 
ings he  very  justly  had  in  your  favor.  Last 
night  he  became  delirious,  and  in  his  ravings 
he  has  alluded  to  you,  again  and  again,  and 
invoked  you  as  his  deliverer.  At  warfare, 
in  imagination,  with  the  enemies  of  his 
savage  friends,  he  fancies  himself  fallen  into 
their  power ;  their  tomahawks  are  raised,  but 
you  appear,  and  charm  them  to  peace  and 
friendship  !  He  calls  you  an  angel  of  light ! 
He  hears  you  coming !  At  sight  of  you,  all 
his  enemies  are  to  be  subdued ! 

"  I  presume  no  further,  madam,  than  to 
repeat  these  things :  if  you  are  of  opinion 
that  a  visit  from  you  might  be  beneficial  to 
my  uncle,  or,  indeed,  might  but  assuage  his 
present  sufferings,  I  am  certain  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  will  act. 
"  I  am,  madam, 

"  With  the  highest  respect, 
"  Your  devoted  huuible  servant, 
"  A.  Campbel." 
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"P.  5*. — My  honored  friend  and  guardian, 
I  am  well  assured,  and  your  very  excellent 
aunt,  have  described  to  you  the  state  in  which 
they  left  my  uncle  last  night,  and  his  ex- 
treme danger." 

A  letter  like  this  could  not  fail  to  produce 
the  intended  effect  upon  Eleonor :  she  com- 
municated its  contents  immediately  ; — the 
carriage  was  hastily  ordered,  and,  accompa- 
nied by  Mrs.  Fairfax,  she  arrived  at  the 
lodgings  of  Mr.  McDonald  before  the  clock 
had  struck  ten. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 


The  ladies  were  immediately  shewn  up 
to  the  apartment  of  Mr.  McDonald,  where 
they  found  him  lying  in  a  state  of  high  fever, 
with  the  afflicted  Campbel  anxiously  watch- 
ing  by  his   side.     Archibald  was   greatly 
affected   by  the  very  assiduous  kindness  of 
Eleonor  ;  yet  he  expected  nothing  less  from 
her.     At  his  request  the  ladies  seated  them- 
selves opposite  his  uncle,  where  they  long 
patiently  waited,  while  he  remained  wholly 
insensible.     At  length  the  time  came  when 
another  dose  of  medicine  was  ordered  to  be 
taken  by  him  ;  and,  while  Archibald  raised 
his  head^  the  compassionate  Eleonor  held 
the  cup.     As  she  was  administering  it,  he 
opened  his  eyes,  gazed  steadfastly  at  her,  and 
exclaimed — "  There  she  is !    I  know  her 
from  a  thousand !    You  are  my  daughter  ! 
God  in  heaven  bless  you  !" 

The  eyes  of  Eleonor  were  suffused  in  tears. 
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^'  Pray,  dear  sir,  drink  this,"  said  she ;  "  I 
hope  it  will  do  you  good." 

The  poor  patient  made  no  answer,  ex- 
cept by  looking  steadfastly  at  her,  lifting  his 
arm,  and  swallowing  the  draught;  after 
which  he  said — "  There !"  while  his  eyes 
seemed  to  ask,  Is  that  right  ?  The  rugged- 
ness  of  his  ordinary  behaviour  was  so  entirely 
in  contrast  to  his  present  docility,  and  Eleo- 
nor,  who  thus  could  charm  him,  appeared 
so  angelic  in  the  eyes  of  Archibald,  that  he 
scarcely  could  conceal  his  feelings ;  they 
almost  overwhelmed  him.  He  suffered  his 
uncle  to  recline  gently  on  his  pillow  again, 
while  Eleonor  aided  in  making  the  bed 
smooth,  and  her  kind  aunt  contributed  to 
shew  her  attention. 

The  incoherent  associations  of  poor  Mr. 
M*  Donald  were  now  once  more  afloat. 
Some  of  them  were  indistinctly  muttered ; 
but  others  were  audible,  among  which 
were  the  following,  that  sufficiently  de-: 
noted  the  nature  of  his  reveries: — "  Look, 
look  !"  said  he ;  "  there  goes  a  herd  of  ante- 
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lopes  !  They  dart  from  tree  to  tree  ! — I  have 
them ;  — 'tv^as  a  fine  chace  !  Squirrels  are 
nimble !" 

He  paused  a  moment;  then,  looking 
steadfastly  at  Eleonor,  exclaimed — "  To- 
mon'ow  the  hunt  begins  !  You  will  go  with 
me!  He  shall  not  come,  unless  you  like 
him !  I  know  their  dens  1  They  will  not 
hurt  you  !  He  is  a  Campbel !  I  have  made 
him  a  son  of  Nature !  He'll  be  kind  to  you  ! 
Instinct  teaches  him  to  be  good  !  In  Ame- 
rica you  shall  be  married  I  The  savages  shall 
read  my  book !  Do  marry  him !  There, 
there,  join  hands !  Ill  have  no  rings  !  I'll 
be  the  father  of  the  children !  In  America 
you  will  be  good — I  shall  love  every  body ! 
You  must  be  married — It  shall  be  so — 
that  point  is  settled !  There,  it's  over ! 
Good  night !" 

His  voice  declined,  and  he  again  sunk  into 
a  state  of  insensibility ;  but  the  impression 
made  upon  the  hearers,  while  he  thus  inco- 
herently betrayed  the  wish  of  his  heart  that 
Campbel  and  Eleonor  should  be  married, 
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was  as  various  as  their  situations.  Mrs. 
Fairfax  grieved  to  think  this  happy  event 
could  not  take  place  :  the  thoughts  of  Eleo- 
nor  were  confused ;  she  imagined  her  love 
was  fixed  for  ever  on  her  dear,  dear  Leoline; 
yet  he  had  given  her  too  many  proofs  of  his 
real  character  not  to  have  created  many  un- 
easy sensations — feelings  not  in  unison  with 
each  other.  While  she  could  not  but  consider 
Archibald  as  a  most  admirable  young  gen- 
tleman, still  her  prevailing  idea  was,  that 
her  affections  were  irrevocably  fixed  :  but 
in  the  heart  of  Campbel  the  ravings  of  his 
uncle  had  indeed  taken  a  deep  root ;  in  truth, 
they  did  but  contribute  to  strengthen  a  pas- 
sion that  was  already  too  powerful. 

Eleonor,  who  perceived  that  Mr.  McDo- 
nald had  received  some  pleasure,  and  per- 
haps benefit,  from  the  distracted  recollection 
he  had  of  her,  ever  ardent  to  do  good,  will- 
ingly prolonged  her  stay,  to  which  she  was 
encouraged  by  Mrs.  Fairfax,  who  remained 
with  her.  She  dedicated  her  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  patient,  performed  a  variety  of 
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little  offices,  and  did  whatever  her  anxious 
humane  heart  suggested.  The  admiration, 
gratitude,  and  thanks  of  Cam pbel,  were  best 
expressed  by  his  behaviour  and  countenance. 
Mr.  McDonald,  however,  continued  in  the 
same  state  of  insensibility,  and  late  in  the 
evening,  at  the  entreaty  of  Archibald,  the 
ladies  departed. 

Every  following  day  the  ladies  either 
made  a  call  themselves,  or  sent  repeatedly 
to  inquire  :  nothing  on  their  part  would  cer- 
tainly have  l^een  neglected,  had  any  per- 
ceptible good  resulted  from  their  visits; 
but  the  violence  of  the  fever  was  still  un- 
abating. 

On  the  fourth  day,  however,  there  was 
some  change;  the  patient  had  less  fever, 
and  no  delirium,  but  he  remained  several 
hours  in  a  state  of  alarming  insensibility,  till 
the  morrow,  when,  though  extremely  weak, 
he  gradually  recovered  his  understanding; 
and,  from  this  and  other  favorable  symptoms, 
the  physician  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  should 
BO  change  for  the  worse  take  place  within 
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eight-and-forty  hours,  the  patient  might  be 
out  of  danger. 

Mr.  McDonald  himself  was  less  sanguine; 
he  received  but  little  consolation  from  what 
the  doctor  said ;  his  disordered  frame  had 
sustained  too  violent  a  shock.  He  had  a 
feeble  desire  to  live,  but  the  energies  of  life 
were  exhausted.  The  state  of  his  feelings 
had  necessarily  undergone  a  change :  ex- 
treme suffering,  together  with  the  unremit- 
ting attentions  and  zealous  kindness  of 
Campbel,  had  softened  that  rugged  unso- 
ciability which  the  restless  activity  of  a 
disordered  imagination  had  produced  ;  and, 
though  irrevocably  devoted  to  his  plans,  he 
now  felt,  in  his  own  despite,  no  less  esteem 
than  affection  for  the  noble-minded  young 
man,  by  whom  they  had  been  daringly 
attacked. 

"  Nephew,"  said  Mr.  McDonald,  when 
the  physician  quitted  him,  "  I  fear  I  have 
done  you  injustice,  in  deeming  you  totally 
devoid  of  the  powers  of  perception  :  the 
zealous  perseverance  with  which  you  have 
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fulfilled  some  of  the  natural  duties  of  man, 
as  far  as  prejudice  and  ignorance  would  suf- 
fer you  to  understand  those  duties,  pleads 
strongly  in  mitigation  of  the  absurd  pre- 
sumption with  which  you  attacked  a  system 
that  is  the  result  of  years  of  reflection  and 
deep  research,  and  the  wilful  pertinacity 
with  which  you  contested  facts  proved  by 
experience,  and  founded  on  the  basis  of  wis- 
dom and  nature.  Were  I  to  live,  I  should 
not  yet  despair  of  making  you  a  lu- 
minary, to  enlighten  civilized  barbarism ! 
But  there  is  another  point  which  has  been 
turning  over  and  over  in  my  mind,  and  of 
which  I  cannot  get  rid  : — I  have  some  re- 
recollection  of  confused  dreams,  and  cannot 
but  persuade  myself  that  the  innocent  and 
lovely  creature,  who  freed  me  from  those 
ruffians  on  Tower-hill,  has  appeared  to 
me !" 

"  She  has  been  several  times  to  see  you, 
sir." 

"  God  bless  me  !'*  exclaimed  the  uncle ; 
**  has  she?  has  she?" 
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"  More  than  once  your  physic  has  been 
given  you  by  her." 

"  Oh !  she  is  a  blessed  soul !"  Mr. 
M'Donald  paused  awhile;  after  which  he 
thus  continued  : — "  It  was  in  her  company 
I  first  met  you,  nephew.     Are  you  related?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  I  remarked  your  behaviour  to  each 
other  was  very  obliging.  Is  there  any  thing 
between  you  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Campbel,  who 
scarcely  could  suppress  his  emotion. 

"  I  could  wish  there  had  been.  You 
have  a  noble  instinct  in  you,  Archibald : 
civilization  has  strangely  perverted  you,  or 
you  would  have  been  a  true,  a  dignified,  son  of 
Nature  !  You  have  my  blood  in  you,  but  that 
tine  creature  is  your  superior !  Through 
my  whole  Ufe  I  have  studied  instincts,  and 
know  them  well ;  and  I  must  declare  it  to 
be  very  doubtful  if,  in  all  nature,  a  single 
human  being  can  be  found  who  is  every 
way  her  equal,  or  to  whom  I  should  so  ear- 
nestly desire  to  be  related.     It  would  rejoice 
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my  heart  to  see  her  a  Campbel !  Tell  her  so, 
nephew.  I  will  tell  her  so  myself,  should  I 
ever  be  in  her  company  again.  Oh  !  that  I 
could  see  you  sitting  together,  and  studiously 
reading,  while  you  would  eagerly  imbibe,  the 
important  truths  contained  in  my  grand 
work  on  The  Moral  and  Physical  Dege- 
neracy of  Man !  The  effect  would  be  asto- 
nishing !  You  would  be  two  wonderful  crea- 
tures !" 

He  sunk  for  a  while,  overcome  by  the  rap- 
tures of  his  own  imagination,  little  suspecting 
he  had  awakened  in  the  mind  of  his  nephew 
feelings  of  despondency  that  were  excru- 
ciating. After  remaining  a  considerable 
time  silent,  the  effervescence  of  the  mind  of 
Mr.  McDonald  again  obliged  him  to  speak. 

"  I  feel,"  said  he,  "  there  is  little  hope  I 
should  recover ;  I  shall  sink  a  victim  to  my 
virtuous  zeal.  You,  in  common  with  the 
sons  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  I  fear,  will 
sustain  a  loss  which  future  ages  may  have 
reason  to  deplore  !  One  consolation,  how- 
ever, yet  remains  :  if  I  should  die,  my  work 
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will  survive,  to  awaken  civilized  man  to 
sublime  truths,  and  to  regenerate  this  vitiated 
and  absurd  state  of  society.  The  fortune 
which  will  devolve  on  you,"  continued  the 
sick  man,  pressing  the  hand  of  Campbel, 
"  is  a  trifling  acquisition ;  I  shall  bestow  on 
you  a  more  worthy  gift,  and  prove  the 
anxious  interest  I  take  in  your  welfare. 
That  work,  which  contains  the  glorious  har- 
vest of  my  labors,  which  I  flatter  myself 
will  rescue  the  name  of  McDonald  from 
oblivion,  I  bequeath  to  you,  nephew ;  as  well 
as  the  desultory  thoughts  which  I  have  com- 
mitted to  paper,  and  which  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  have  arranged,  methodized,  and 
enriched,  by  the  valuable  facts  I  should 
have  collected  in  America.  Let  these  pre- 
cious testimonies  of  my  regard  stimulate 
you  to  make  yourself  worthy  of  proclaiming 
to  the  world  that  you  were  esteemed  by  a 
zealous  admirer  of  uncivilized  man  !" 

During   the  whole  of  the  fifth   and  the 

o 

greater  part  of  the  sixth  day  no  unfavorable 

change   took  place  :    still   Mr.  M' Donald 

o  2 
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continued  to  cherish  melancholy  forebodings^ 
though  he  Httle  divined  the  mortal  wound 
he  was  so  soon  to  receive. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day, 
Campbel,  who  had  not  before  once  quitted 
the  house  since  his  arrival,  went,  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  uncle,  to  call  on  the  bookseller 
of  that  gentleman,  to  give  some  directions 
relative  to  the  finishing  of  The  Moral  and 
Physical  Degeneracy  of  civilized  Man, 
He  left  Mr.  McDonald  apparently  more 
calm,  and  in  better  spirits,  than  he  had  been 
since  his  illness  ;  and  gave  strict  orders  that 
his  uncle  might  be  kept  quiet.  It  was 
Sunday  :  the  landlady,  who,  since  Campbel 
had  lodged  there,  from  interested  cunning 
had  been  remarkably  officious,  just  after 
Archibald  had  gone  out,  went  up  to  pay  her 
respects  to  her  sick  lodger  ;  and,  finding  him 
somewhat  better,  asked  that  gentleman  if 
he  would  like  to  hear  the  news,  as  a  neigh- 
bor had  lent  her  a  Sunday  paper,  and 
she  would,  if  he  pleased,  read  it  to  him. 

Mr.  McDonald,  though  he  seldom  looked 
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into  a  paper,  feeling  the  want  of  something 
to  reheve  the  mental  lassitude  which  came 
over  him,  in  despite  of  the  advice  of  the 
nurse,  desired  the  woman  to  read,  not  being 
able  to  make  the  exertion  himself. 

After  reading  the  robberies,  murders, 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  all  of  which 
are  considered  as  objects  of  amusement  and 
curiosity  by  such  people,  she  came  to  the 
shocking  accidents,  and  read  the  following 
paragraph : — 

"  Last  night  a  dreadful  fire  broke  out 
at  a  large  oil-shop  in  ****'  street,  \\  hich 
not  only  burnt  that  and  the  next  house 
to  the  ground,  but  destroyed  a  great 
part  of  the  premises  of  Mr.  ***^',  the 
printer :  the  premises  were  fortunately  in- 
sured, and  some  of  the  printing  materials 
were  saved ;  but,  among  many  others  of  less 
moment,  a  work  in  three  heavy  volumes, 
nearly  completed,  was,  with  a  quantity  of 
paper,  consumed  in  the  flames.  The  title 
of  the  work,  we  understand,  was  The  Moral 
and  Physical  Degeneracy  of  civilized  Alan. 
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If  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  of  this  book 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  public 
have  probably  sustained  an  essential  loss  by 
this  accident." 

This  intelligence,  which  the  woman,  igno- 
rant of  the  mischief  she  was  doing,  read  in 
an  audible  voice,  as  dreadful  as  it  was 
unexpected,  inflicted  the  stroke  of  death 
on  the  unfortunate  Mr.  McDonald :  his 
shattered  frame,  reduced  almost  to  the  last 
stage  of  weakness,  could  not  support  the 
shock.  When  Campbel  hastily  returned, 
for  he  had  learned  the  intelligence  from  the 
bookseller  with  consternation,  and  had  taken 
every  precaution  to  prevent  it  from  coming 
prematurely  to  the  knowledge  of  his  uncle, 
he  found  that  gentleman  seized  with  convul- 
sions, speechless,  and  in  the  last  agonies. 
Assistance  was  wholly  unavailing:  medicine 
had  no  power, — the  functions  of  life  were 
lost !  Mr.  McDonald  continued  in  a  state  of 
insensibility  till  he  expired  ! 

END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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